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BOUGAINVILLEA 


Rustam was the only grown-up from the outside world who was our 
friend. 


He was the arm-wrestling champion of our street in Rampura — 
where Sulemania orphanage was located on a corner — and he had 
never been beaten. He was mighty strong, and brave as hell; and 
bravery was a big deal in our street. 


All the little boys of Rampura wanted to be brave like Rustam, and 
we in the orphanage were no different. We admired him like a hero. 
We adored him like a big brother. 


“Our big brother Rustam!” we cheered, when he won the inter- 
street arm-wrestling championship, and the big boys carried him 
home on their shoulders. We clung to the gauzed windows of the 
kitchen of our orphanage and watched the whole show. “He’s a lion! 
He’s a lion!” they chanted, “Our Rustam is a lion!” and the great 
Rustam, bobbing up and down above their shoulders, giggled, 
waved and kissed his silver trophy. 


This silver trophy he gifted to us. 


It stood on the tall cupboard in the common hall of our orphanage 
where we slept at night — all fifty of us together in three long rows. 
There was very little light there, and fear was all over, in the 
shadows, in every corner and under every object. 


When too scared, our gazes would shuffle through the darkness 
and find the trophy on the cupboard, as always tall and solid, and it 
would make us feel like the morning was close by and light was on 
its way, and the trophy would be guarding us all night, like Rustam 
himself. 


And then that time when Gulu told me about the Well of Death — 
Gulu was Rustam’s brother — and | thought that | would never get to 
see one in real life, it was Rustam who took me to see one. 


The cars went fast and crazy in the wooden cup, the whole 
contraption shook, but | felt safe with Rustam because he was 
smiling, because there was something about him, | thought (no, | 
knew), something about this big, brave man that could never be 
broken. 


He was the only grown-up from the outside world whom | wanted 
to become once | grew up, and | was always out to prove that | was 
brave like him, that | could be like him. 


So it was no surprise then, that on that hot, quiet June noon | 
decided to go fetch that cricket ball from the house of the 
bougainvillea, only to cheer Rustam up. 


We were told that the big bougainvillea vine was sleeping, and that it 
must not be roused — especially on hot summer noons when the 
warden was asleep and we were not allowed outside. Then, they 
said, it grew out limbs and turned around and sat up like an animal. 


That house was in a terrible state, with weatherworn walls overlaid 
with purple wastes of bougainvillea flowers, grey vines dying at the 
sides of rusty drains, and the tall mango tree in the yard with its quiet 
shadow, cast like a spell on the frayed, latticed parapets and rain- 
marred columns. The mere sight of it had our little hearts rushing, 
like mice hearts. 


And now the ball was there. 


Lalu, Gulu and Moodi and |, who'd been playing cricket on the roof 
of the orphanage, were looking over the boundary wall across the 
roof of the common hall behind it, at the house which was on the far 
side. And all we could see was the mango tree and parts of the great 
purple vine, which we hoped was sleeping. 


“Somebody has to go there,” Gulu said. 


Being Rustam’s brother, Gulu was a bit of a boss to us. And since 
we had not seen Rustam in weeks, he was our only agent and 
informant about him. He had been telling us that Rustam had been 


shrinking, and going sick and pale. His family and the Rampura 
doctor were of the opinion that he was being eaten from the inside, 
for only that could explain his waning strength, and why generally he 
was being so “languorous.” 


Gulu quoted that big word he had heard from his father. He quoted 
a lot from what elders said, and sometimes in the voice of the person 
he was quoting. He was convincing, too; except in those days, when 
he was all too often saying things about Rustam that were all too 
unbelievable. 


Lalu, as if just now realizing where the ball had gone to, asked in 
his characteristic style, with his mouth open and eyes wide, “Does 
that vine really wake up?” 


But Gulu disregarded his question and, gazing out over the roofs, 
musingly said, “My brother was saying, no boy must ever go there.” 


“Who, Rustam?” | confirmed. “He said that?” 
Gulu nodded like a grown-up. 
And | wondered why Rustam would say that. The great Rustam? 


If he wished, he could take that whole bougainvillea in one hand, 
and swing it around and toss it into the river...if he wished! 


“Yes, Rustam told me this,” Gulu went on. “He said, ‘Gulu, it’s not 
right to go there. It’s not a nice place.” Gulu twisted his lips and 
scratched his head. “But | think, a really brave boy...perhaps? Oh, | 
don't know. Besides, Rustam is not well. He’s in a real bad way.” 


This Gulu was older than us. He was twelve going on thirteen and 
we were not eleven yet, so we thought he knew a hell of a lot of 
things. “And now, I’m going to tell all of you kids one thing, which 
you're not going to tell anyone. And it is this: my brother Rustam is in 
love.” 


“Love?” all three of us said together, our jaws dropping. 


“Of course,” Gulu said with a shrug. “Love.” 


All three of us gasped at once. “Oh?” 


“With that girl, Kalsoom. Well, Rustam hasn’t said it from his own 
mouth. But we know it’s true.” 


“Baji Kalsoom, you mean, the one who's getting married?” Moodi 
asked. He was another boy from the street, and he was the one 
who'd been bowling to me earlier when we were playing cricket. He 
had bowled me a bouncer, which I'd hooked. The ball had taken the 
edge of the bat and looped up and bounced over the boundary of the 
orphanage, before tipping across the roof of the common hall and 
falling into the yard with the mango tree 


“Shhh, quiet!” Gulu frowned. “Yes, Kalsoom. Doctor sahib’s 
daughter, who’s marrying that mouse.” 


“Mouse?” 


“Now, don’t be like you don’t even know that. But then maybe you 
dont,” Gulu shook his head. “You boys live in here. You have no idea 
of what’s going on out there.” He pointed to the street with his thumb. 
“He’s a boy down the street who’s going to be a dentist. Moodi 
knows him.” 


“Nomi bhai?” Moodi asked, suddenly remembering who it was and 
frowning. “He’s so small!” 


“Why would Kalsoom baji say yes to him, over the great Rustam?” 
| asked. | hated this Kalsoom baji for making Rustam sick and weak, 
and for all those things Gulu had told us even though | knew they 
must all be wrong because | didn’t really believe him. 


Who does she think she is? If Rustam wished... 
“| think Rustam is going to die,” Gulu said with a sigh. 


Silence ensued. | felt — as perhaps did Lalu and Moodi — that 
somebody had punched me in the belly. “You're always making 
things up,” | told Gulu. 


“Boy, you're just a kid,” Gulu said coolly. “What do you know about 
the ways of elders? He’s not eating at all, my brother Rustam!” 


Gulu loved being dramatic, so now he began to whisper, “He 
closed himself in a room for three full days. He did not eat. Did not 
speak a word. My Amma was mad! You know, how my Amma can go 
mad sometimes? Only today he went out after so many days in that 
room. Now, the wedding is coming, but he says he won't be 
attending it. Tell me this, Mr Einstein, wno doesn’t attend a wedding 
in their own street? Besides, | heard Amma when she was saying to 
Abba, ‘I’m telling you, Rusti’s Abba, your boy has his heart set on 
Kalsoom!” 


Gulu started mimicking his mother’s sharp, stinging voice. It was 
so much like her real voice that our eyebrows shot up at once in 
admiration. “Why you didn’t tell me this before, Rusti? Why you 
never tell me anything? I’d have gone to Doctor sahib’s house, and 
I'd have begged him, I'd have grabbed his feet if | had to! We’re not 
poor people. Back in Suratwala village we have our own land. But 
why you never tell your mother anything? Why’re you so quiet, 
Rusti? Look now, how late it is now. But it’s their fathers who fixed 
their marriage, do you know that? We could’ve fixed it too, if you’d 
told me what was in your heart! Tell me now, tell me, do you still want 
me to go, son? But listen, Rusti, there will be other girls, even prettier 
than Kalsoom.’ Now, Rustam did not like that. He grunted like this: 
‘Umh!’ And then he got up and walked out of the house.” 


“Umh!” | heard in my head. It brought back memories of Rustam 
smiling his invincible smile at the Well of Death. Then | imagined him 
on the shoulders of the boys, giggling. 


Nobody can beat the great Rustam, least of all a mouse. 


Gulu pouted and shook his head. “Amma was saying, ‘Do you still 
want me to go? Why, why do you never tell me anything? You are 
such a nice boy, Rustam, you have so much love in your heart for 
everyone. But what’s wrong with you?’ Now listen to me, boys. He’s 
my brother but I’m saying this: he’s sick to the bone. He’s lost his 
powers. He's getting smaller! | think he’s going to die.” 


Silence ensued. 
No. Rustam can’t die. He can’t! Can he? 
Lalu started crying. 


Suddenly, | remembered what he had said earlier. “What does it 
mean for the bougainvillea to wake up?” 


| remembered the ball. 


If the great Rustam said that something couldn't be done, and then 
if someone were to go ahead and do it, what would that mean? And 
what if Rustam were to get to know that somebody went into that 
house of the bougainvillea and brought back a ball? Wouldn’t he be 
so proud? Soooo proud? Wouldn't he be just fine again then, after 
hearing that? 


In my mind | began to contemplate the possibility of climbing over 
the wall, crossing the roof of the common hall and going down the 
ladder into the yard. 


Then, as if he had read my mind, Gulu suggested, “If a boy were 
to go there and get that ball back, it might even cheer Rustam up.” 


“Yes, yes!” Lalu and Moodi exclaimed in unison. 


All three of them were looking at me. 


The whole street must’ve been asleep, for the silence seemed to 
belong to some uninhabited island in a forgotten waste of the sea; 
except that there was no sound of waves here or even the rustle of 
wind through the trees. There was no air at all. Everything was 
absolutely still. 


What does it mean for the bougainvillea to breathe? Can Rustam 
really die? 


| climbed over the wall of the Sulemania orphanage and walked 
across the roof of the common hall, with beads of sweat crawling 


down my back and legs. | reached the railing at the end and looked 
down from over it. A tall bamboo ladder stood against the wall of the 
empty house, with its feet in the yard. It seemed very long to me, 
tapering as it neared the floor. The mango tree towered above, with 
not a leaf stirring. And all around it sprawled the purple monster. 
Sleeping, | hoped. 


It was soooo enormous! I’ve never seen a bougainvillea that big 
ever again in my life. The purple color of its flowers seemed to have 
infected the leaves as well as the branches, though some greenness 
still remained. It covered the top of the entire outer wall, arching over 
a padlocked door of faded wood, and fell down like a curtain. It made 
an almost full circle around the yard with the only gap being where 
the ladder stood against the wall. 


From the top of the ladder, | took in the full extent of the vine. It 
was all over the latticed parapets on the opposite wall, and it fell 
down through the gaps in those lattices, like a thousand waterfalls. 
Down below, it clawed at the entrances to a corridor, turned inward 
along the pillars and ceilings and made it to the inner rooms and 
corners | couldn't see from where | stood. 


To the left of the ladder the vine burgeoned in several layers over 
an open latrine, branching and crawling in crisscrossing sheets, 
becoming a roof of sorts. On the wall that ran from the corridor to the 
latrine it grew so thick that the wall could no longer be seen. 


Parts of the vine were dry and twiggy, others were green and 
loaded with bundles of purple bells with tiny, yellow flowerets. 


| saw an old flight of stairs with crumbling steps along the wall 
which began from the mouth of the latrine and ended halfway to the 
roof. The great vine crawled up along these half stairs before falling 
back onto the ground like a woman’s hair. 


| still stood at the top of the ladder, and suddenly | felt the urge to 
turn around and bolt. But as | looked back, | saw the three tiny heads 
of Moodi, Lalu and Gulu, eyeing me from behind the wall of the 


orphanage. Even from a distance, Lalu’s cheeks glistened from the 
tears he'd shed. 


Rustam is going to die? No, Rustam is the arm-wrestling 
champion of our street! I’ll go down this ladder slowly. If | see or hear 
anything strange, I'll quickly climb back up! 


Every step | took made a creaking sound. The upper half of the 
ladder was in the sun and so hot it singed my hands, but as soon as 
| got to the lower half in the shade of the mango tree the rungs 
became cooler. The whole atmosphere was cooler down there. The 
mango tree was very dense. It umbrellaed over the entire yard. The 
sunlight was faint and dead leaves of all shades of green, brown and 
yellow lay scattered around with the lilacs and shocking pink flowers 
of the bougainvillea. 


Once in the yard, | decided not to look directly at the vine and, 
instead, to keep my eyes down on the floor, or on other things. 


But even if I’m not looking, is it looking? Does it have eyes in the 
shadows, purple eyes? 


The thought remained at the back of my mind as | began to 
explore. 


There were four flowerbeds various points in the yard, all hedged 
with bricks with spatters of whitewash, and they brimmed with wild 
portulaca. 


One of these flowerbeds lay along the outer wall, the other ran 
along the wall of the latrine, and the last two flanked the two 
entrances of the corridor. Between these last two, but at some height 
above them, a rusted rod with a socket and a hollow cup at the end 
stuck out from a hole in the wall, where a sparrow had made its nest. 


What does it mean for the bougainvillea to turn? 
A tingling sensation crept up my back as | turned around. 


Once again, | was seized by the desire to bolt. But the ladder was 
too tall, and the way it had creaked while | was descending... knew | 


couldn’t afford to go too fast on it. | no longer wanted to hurry, 
anyway. Of course, | was scared. | was. But my fear was confined to 
myself. And that seemed important to me. | didn’t want my fear to be 
felt by anyone or anything. | didn’t want to hurry because | didn't 
want it to be heard. | didn’t want to wake something up. 


Is it watching? 


| swallowed, and did my best to smother the sound of my breath 
as | moved along slowly. 


There’s nothing here...nothing here. I'll go slowly and quietly and 
nothing’s going to happen to me. If | see anything like a shadow or 
something..., Ill run. Otherwise, I'll be quiet. Quiet. Quietly, I'll look 
for the ball. 


There were a few balls there, but they were all cheap and busted. 
Ours had been brand new and orange. 


Once | had looked everywhere in the yard including the flower- 
beds, the portulaca growths, the leaves and flower heaps at the 
corners of the yard, the parts of the corridor outside the rooms which 
were closed, and along all the walls, only the vine remained to be 
looked at, and | could no longer avoid it. It was there. My not looking 
wasn't going to make it go away. Suddenly, the idea of not looking at 
it seemed foolish to me. 


I'll look under it quickly. It’s just a plant. Just a plant. What will 
Rustam say when | tell him about this? He'll laugh! At least I’m not 
going to look at all of it at once. It’s all right. | won't tell Rustam that 
little detail. 


| walked like air under the vine. | looked up every now and then to 
see if the ball was there, but it was nowhere. The searching process 
took my mind off the surroundings and relaxed me a little. 


It’s alright, it’s alright, only two more minutes now, just a minute or 
sO, one minute and a few seconds, then I'll tell Rustam what I’ve 
done. How brave is this? Rustam will wink, and smile too. But where, 


where can it go? It’s not in the yard and not in the vine. Surely it 
couldn't have hopped onto the tree? 


Finally, | went to the latrine door, a flimsy tin contraption with flaky 
blue paint. It was slightly opened, otherwise | wouldn't have risked 
opening it myself for it was certain to make a loud screech. 


| peered in through the gap in the door. The whole place was 
cluttered with purple-green waste; dead leaves had laid a thick 
carpet on the floor; the walls were black and green with mold and 
right in front of the door there stood an old, discolored sink, now a 
wastebasket for rotten lilac. The drainpipe under the sink was 
broken, and beneath it lay three loose bricks, also moldy. Above the 
sink was a cracked mirror with brown spots. | caught a glimpse of my 
face in the cracks but didn't linger over it, still unwilling to have my 
presence felt — even by myself. 


Through the gap in the door | looked all over the latrine floor and 
the ball wasn’t there and then, by chance as | was about to turn and 
go, | looked up and saw it. 


How did | miss it when | was looking down from the top of the 
ladder? The orange ball sat in a dense, dry part of the vine at the 
center of the twiggy roof of the latrine, upon a clutter of dead 
branches. 


A sunbeam that managed to steal in through the foliage of the 
mango tree fell on exactly this brown confusion of twigs and 
illuminated it, so that the orange ball in the middle looked like a fallen 
sun. 


| still wouldn’t open the door though. But luckily, | was little and 
very thin, and once | had expelled all the air from my lungs it was 
possible for me to sidle inside through the gap that was there, and so 
| did. | wasn’t shaking. | wasn’t afraid. | even had the sense to pick 
up those bricks from under the sink and stack them up at the center 
of the latrine floor. And that was all | needed, for the carpet of leaves 
on the floor was thick enough. | stood on my toes on top of this stack 


and got the ball in the tips of my fingers. It slipped out once, but only 
to roll into a lower pocket in the branches, from where | collected it. 


| fail to count the exact number of years that have passed since 
that moment. | cannot say for certain how different the events 
might've been, had | left just then. | have wondered about it, 
sometimes, between long periods of forgetting. The memories have 
returned to me, and I’ve asked myself, had | left immediately after 
collecting the ball, would | even remember this small incident from 
my childhood? 


What’s so special about a boy gone to fetch a ball from some old 
house? And haven't we all done it — or something like it — and 
forgotten all about it? 


But | did not leave, because | could not leave. As | picked up the 
ball, | saw that something had grown from under it. | say grown 
because | didn’t remember it being there when | first scanned the 
twigs. It could be that it was there, and the ball was sitting on top of 
it. 

An extraordinary flower it was, too! A huge, purple bell, with three 
tender flowerets in its heart, ensconced in a crown of twigs. A 
sunbeam fell on the purple flower and made it glow red. The whole 
thing looked like a tiny world in itself, a fantastic world of flower and 
fire, light and silence. 


How could it grow among these dead twigs? 


It was stunning, or perhaps hypnotizing is the word. It certainly 
cast a spell on me. In my mind | wandered off into a magical stupor. 


| lost all my fear in that moment, and | must’ve stood there for 
three minutes and not once thought about the bougainvillea. | stood 
and | stared. The purple flower glowed in the burning nest of orange 
and flashed red in my eyes. | looked and | looked, until | heard. 


| heard Rustam’s voice. 


The bougainvillea slept; every object silently gave it company, except 
those two voices. 


They had stepped out from a room in the corridor into the yard. | 
reckoned from the loudness of the voices that they had walked over 
to a spot close to the latrine door; but from the gap in the door | only 
saw their shadows. 


“You do understand what I’m saying. You have nothing to fear!” 
Rustam was saying. “You can’t have this wedding. Look, don’t you 
trust me? Please trust me!” he sounded desperate. 


| heard my heart in my throat and my mouth, and it was whirring 
not beating, pumping air not blood, flying not sitting in my chest. 


“No, please don’t walk away,” Rustam pleaded. “Please, listen to 
me, wait!” 


They had come still nearer to the latrine door; so near that | felt | 
must freeze; that | must become a dead part of the vine: a twig that 
wouldn't move lest it snap. My grip around the ball became so strong 
that it hurt my fingers. Still | had the sense to stay put, and to know 
that nobody could see me in the latrine, and to know that nobody 
must see me. 


But what is Rustam doing here? 


Over my leaping breath | remembered what Gulu had said, back 
on the orphanage roof in his mother’s voice. “Why don’t you tell your 
mother anything? | would have grabbed his feet. Do you still want 
me to go? Why don’t you tell me? You are such a nice boy, Rustam, 
you have so much love in your heart for everybody. But what’s wrong 
with you?” 


“But you don’t understand,” said a different voice, another man’s 
voice. “This, what we do, this, nobody will understand this. Nobody 
will allow this.” 


“But Nomi!” He pleaded. “Look. No one will know. Look, just come 
with me.” He was forcing the issue, was Rustam. He was a wrestler 
after all. | remembered the chant they chanted for him, “He’s a lion! 
He’s a lion! Our Rustam is a lion!” 


But the lion was no longer roaring. It was begging. Its voice was 
on the edge of acry. “I have loved you for eight years.” 


Many years later, a big boy myself, I’d hear from my fellows about 
the sudden disappearance of the legendary Rustam Aziz of 
Rampura on the very night of Kalsoom’s wedding, and this lonely 
voice would again ring in my ears — this voice on the edge of a cry 
and suddenly, | would be hearing Gulu in my ear, imitating his 
mother on the roof of the orphanage, “You are such a nice boy, 
Rustam, you have so much love in your heart for everybody. But 
what’s wrong with you?” 


“Don't you read the newspapers, Rustam?” Nomi said, and | could 
tell he was afraid. “Didn’t you hear about those two heads they found 
in the swamp? They had been our kind of people, Rustam...” 


All of a sudden, | had a weird feeling. | felt that the words were 
being echoed. The bougainvillea was whispering them back, and low 
and rumbling was its voice, “Our kind of people, Rustam...” 


“The boys who carried you on their shoulders will spit on you,” 
Nomi was saying, “But even that’s not going to be enough for my 
uncle. You don’t know my uncle, Rustam. You don’t know the men 
who follow him.” 


“| will not let them hurt you!” Rustam boasted. | heard the chanting, 
“Is a lion! Is a lion! Our Rustam is a lion!” 


“No,” Nomi cut him off. “Oh God. Nobody must ever know!” He 
paused and there was silence for a while, and then in the voice of a 
bewildered child, he asked, “Why am | like this, Rusti?” 


“Why am | like this, Rusti?” the bougainvillea echoed. 


| Knew the vine was speaking; its flowers were rustling. The little 
twigs had coiled into tiny fists, and the leaflets had begun to trill. It 
seemed as though a great snake was unwinding. Outside, the 
shadows moved errantly and swiftly, and there appeared to be a 
commotion. 


A while must have passed before | heard that abrupt voice. 
“What?” It was Rustam’s voice. “What’s the matter, Nomi? What is 
it?” The vicious whisper echoed, “What is it?” 


| figured it out later, for it could be nothing else. Nomi must have 
seen me in the mirror over the sink, my cracked face between those 
brown dots. | was standing close behind the door and the mirror was 
in front of me. All Nomi had to catch was a glimpse. 


Rustam was the one who opened the latrine door. It made a loud 
cry, just as | had expected. | couldn’t believe what | saw. He was half 
his size; those great shoulders had caved in; that full face had 
sunken. He looked like he was going to collapse. Even | believed 
Gulu now. He was going to die. He really was going to die, | admitted 
to myself, and it made me nauseous. “Going to die!” said the evil 
vine. 


“You?” he said; rather, he quavered it out, but | didn’t hear him. | 
wasn't thinking about him anymore. 


Has it woken up now? Is it staring at us? 
| showed Rustam the orange ball. 


Behind him, Nomi scrambled to put on his pants. Then he was 
running. He was little, like they said, and he was hysterical, “No! No, 
No, No!” 


“Nomi, please, stop Nomi!” Rustam begged him. 


The vine snapped, “Nomi!” Its voice was made of the sounds of 
breaking twigs. 


Nomi was not going to stop. 


Rustam looked at me once with blank eyes. What a ruin of a 
man.What a gaunt-faced, hollow-eyed, shell of a man. He fell to his 
knees. 


The ball dropped from my hand and bounced once and twice, the 
sounds rebounding like footsteps, of someone close behind me, 
someone breathing in my ear. 


THE PLAYER 


“| had a mud house by the river,” said the ragged man of forty or so 
with a harmonium at his side. “The flood took it, sahib. My boys were 
inside. A twelve and a fourteen. And all that was left was mud and 
water.” 


His voice ebbed away as he turned his head slowly toward the fruit 
seller’s cushion only to find it empty. His pale face had loose hanging 
skin, and the colors of the neatly laid fruit in the shop dappled his 
black eyes. The ground on which he sat was muddy and red with 
paan spit. He was a sad looking man, dull in the eyes, and, as he 
turned his head back towards the playground, the eyes stared 
vacantly into space. 


From the old iron railing surrounding the playground, tiny flakes of 
rust took off in a mild breeze. In Rampura, this plot of land was 
called the doonga ground because, compared to the house lanes 
and the adjoining bazaar, it was deeper. And when it rained (and it 
had been pouring down for three days, stopping only that morning) 
this plot filled up to the very edge of the railing with brown water, 
some of which spilled over into the bazaar and the gullies, muddying 
them. 


Inside the ground, the water had been receding slowly since 
morning but the jungle gym, the slides and the swings were still 
under it. Boys from the neighborhood were bathing and rollicking in 
the water, turning the doonga ground into a great swimming pool. 
Their lean, dark limbs beat in the water as they laughed and yelled at 
each other. Some of them drifted around in circles in inflated tyre 
tubes with their heads leaning back. In the pockets of air between 
the swimmers, thick swarms of mosquitoes staggered over the 
surface of the water, especially over the floating islands of mango 
peels and polythene bags. 


Mango peels were also strewn on the ground around the player, 
with fat ants climbing and crawling across. Some ants assembled at 


the trash heap beside the shop, while others gathered around the 
player, who sat like a carved figure. They stung at his thighs through 
the frail fabric of his dhoti and still he didn’t move. He felt nothing, 
perhaps; perhaps the sorrow of his eyes was all-consuming and 
there was no room for more pain. He looked constantly into the 
distance, as if beyond the present moment, at some indelible past. 


“Still here?” said the sudden, sharp voice of the fruit seller. “You’re 
really, really waiting for the water to go all the way down? Listening 
to me or not, miraasi?” 


The player turned his head ever so slowly. A fat old man with a 
shopping basket in hand was accompanying the fruit seller. Twice 
already he had spat out a load of paan juice onto the mud below. 


He appeared to be one of those retirees whose sole duty in life 
now is to fetch groceries for home, and since that’s all they have to 
do all day, they take their own sweet time doing it. They meander 
between shops, argue pettily over national issues such as politics, 
cricket and women’s behavior; and are usually cranky, fault-finding, 
and fond of recounting to the shopkeepers the reasons behind the 
moral collapse of society and the impending end of times 


This old man was no different. He was equally popular among the 
aged shopkeepers and the delinquent ones whose business was 
slow. They enjoyed his company because he was a funny old man 
who used many colorful expletives. So they always kept a stool 
handy, and as he passed by their shop, called out his surname, 
“How it goes, Malik sahib?” and in response he casually raised his 
finger to point to the heavens, indicating that Allah, who watched 
over the whole world, was also watching over him. 


He never smiled except when he had made a joke and people 
were laughing at it. He had a small dented nose and dark drilling 
eyes, and gave the appearance of having known many a man in his 
time and dealt with them all formidably. And that might very well 
have been the case but nowadays, apart from a few shopkeepers 
and the bank teller who handed him his pension at the start of every 


month, nobody paid much attention to him. Indeed, nobody even 
knew his first name. 


Struggling to catch his breath, he lowered his big round rump onto 
the wooden seat in front of the fruit shop, balancing himself with 
some effort. 


Suddenly, his panting turned to frowning, and a hoarse voice 
issued from his paan-smeared lips, “How much for the jamun?” 


The fruit seller turned to him with an obsequious little grin. 


Malik sahib had raked his fingers through the purple fruit and 
wasn't looking impressed. 


“Sixty rupees kilo only, Malik ji. Market rate. Nothing in it for me.” 


“Sixty? Have you gone mad, man? Is this jamun price or mango 
price?” 


“Jamun, jamun price, Malik ji,” the fruit seller said in an accusatory 
tone. “Oh, by Allah, what may | say to my father-like person like you? 
Jamun is mango price, and mango is gold price. What kind of a 
government you have brought, Malik ji.” 


“I’ve brought it? I’ve brought it, you say? This slave of America, 
yaar of the Hindu government, I’ve brought?” 


The fruit seller chuckled. He well knew Malik sahib’s ways. The old 
man could blow hot and cold in a matter of minutes. But now, surely, 
he was warmed up and ready for business. “Oh my dear Malik ji, let 
devil take them. Let the pits of hell swallow the lot of them. You tell 
me this, my sweet Malik ji, how much jamun? One kilo, two kilo? 
Stuff like this only comes around once a year, | promise you that. | 
myself am eating one after the other since morning. So sweet you 
see, so soft?” 


Malik sahib grumbled some abuse, a sign his anger was 
subsiding, and coughed. “Why shouldn’t | buy mangoes then, if I’m 
going to pay so much? Oh Allah, man, why’re there so many peels 
here? What rot!” 


He looked around with disgust, ready to explode again, but his 
repulsion was turned suddenly into curiosity at the sight of the odd 
man with a harmonium. 


How crummy that man looked! And what in Allah’s name was he 
looking at? Nothing, it seemed. 


Nothing? But who looks at nothing? 


It infuriated Malik sahib that he was looking, so absorbedly, at 
nothing. And why was he there anyway, what was he up to? What 
was his business at the doonga ground? 


“Who’s that?” Malik sahib demanded, “That miraasi over there, 
oye! Are you listening?” 


The player did not move. He kept staring emptily over the water. 
On the second call, his shoulders quivered gently, and slowly he 
began to turn. His shadow on the mud, deep in the twilight, loomed 
across the railing onto the water. 


The fruit seller brought out all the fury he could muster in his voice 
and said, “Oh, what to tell you Malik ji. He’s been here since 
morning. Don’t know where they come from. He’s been playing that 
baja and distracting the customers. | ask him, when are you going, 
and he says, when the water’s gone. Now how's that happening? 
Are you listening to Malik ji or not?” 


Like a fearful bazaar cat, the harmonium player gazed up at Malik 
sahib, and without a word, bowed his head. 


“Don’t you hear what’s said to you the first time? Are you deaf?” 
Malik sahib continued. 


He shook his head, two hesitant times. Then a tenuous voice 
broke from his mouth. “Me ji? You asking me?” A thread of spittle 
dropped from his lip. 


“Yes, you, who else is here? Tell me, what is the meaning of sitting 
here like this?” 


“|...,” he said and stopped, as if he’d suddenly forgotten. “Me?” 


“Speak up!” the fruit seller thundered. “I’m so sick of your minmin. 
Speak loudly!” 


Suddenly, with a burst of energy the player grabbed his 
harmonium, set it before his legs and said, “Should | play for you? 
May | play for you? Any song you like! Any song at all!” 


Malik sahib and the fruit seller looked at each another, and just 
then Malik sahib’s nose caught something bad in the air. “What's that 
stink? Oh, so foul, Allah!” 


“It's him!” the fruit seller cried. “Oye, when was the last time you 
washed yourself?” 


The player, red with shame, looked down at the discolored keys of 
the harmonium. 


“You don't remember, do you? But don’t be encouraging him like 
this, Malik ji, or he’ll stick around here like a fly. You tell me this: how 
many kilo mangoes?” 


“Patience, man!” Malik sahib snapped, and then, to the player, 
“What do you play, miraasi? Where did you steal that baja from?” 


“No, no!” The player shook his head vehemently this time. “I play 
ji, | play any song. Any song at all!” 


“Song?” Malik sahib pouted. “No. No song. But you look to me like 
you're eager to play. So let’s have it. | suppose, you know Heer?” 


In the din of the bathing boys, the player couldn't hear him. “What 
ji?” he yelled, cupping his ear with his hand. 


The fruit seller shouted. “Oye, the Heer of Waris Shah, the 
greatest poet! Don’t you know it?” 


“| know, | know!” the player exclaimed, with desperate excitement. 
‘You want me to play it ji? | play you the great Heer of the king of the 
poets of Punjab: the one and only Waris Shah. As they say, there’s 


not going to be another like him. You want me to sing Waris Shah for 
you?” 


The shopkeeper cast a _ skeptical glance at Malik sahib, 
whispering, “It seems to me he’s not even hearing you. | wonder how 
he'll play. | say, Malik ji, let's shoo away this creature before it opens 
its mouth. A bad song can make you sick.” 


Malik sahib, though, seemed to have made up his mind. With a 
big, decisive spit of paan, he gestured to the player to begin. 


The player straightened his back and dragged the harmonium 
closer to his legs. He took a minute to adjust the stops. Finally, he 
put one hand on the bellows, the other on the keys, cleared his 
throat, and asked permission. “Am | allowed ji?” 


“Allowed, allowed!” cried the fruit seller, annoyed. 


The player started to sing, and with the very first note itself, he 
seized the mood. The song of Heer sounded rich and strangely 
melodious in his voice. He sang a passage describing Heer’s 
beauty; how her red lips were bright like rubies, her cheeks soft like 
imported apples and her teeth white like pearls. 


The bathing boys abandoned their frolicking and gathered in a 
horde around the singing man. Nobody made a sound. Their heads 
swayed gently in tune. Even Malik sahib and the fruit seller looked 
enchanted. The mysterious contours of his voice in the mellow, 
orange twilight were like the sound of nature, the call of beauty. And 
the road water, though the filthiest in Lahore, mimicked the red blush 
of Heer’s cheeks which, the player revealed, “were scented like a 
rare flower on a spring morning.” 


The song lasted for about fifteen minutes, and all that time the 
spectators remained in a hush. The mosquitoes buzzed in little 
balloons above their heads, but they did not care. The soaring tenor 
of the player, the ebbing, flowing, swinging, jumping, jangling sounds 
of his harmonium weaved a powerful spell. He himself seemed to 
have been transported to some other world; the intoxication of his 


song fell strongest on himself. He seemed to be singing not with his 
mouth but his whole body. Even his eyes flashed sometimes. And 
when the song ended, the silence lingered at length. It took a 
moment for the audience to realize that the song had come to an 
end. The silence broke, finally, wnen the boys clapped. The player 
smiled. 


Malik sahib took a deep breath. The player looked up at him 
eagerly, as did the fruit seller. Malik sahib hesitated at first to give an 
Opinion, but then relented, “Well, I've heard it sung better, of course. 
But you gave it a try, man, you know the way.” He then turned to the 
fruit seller who looked stunned. “Pack the mangoes, man. And hurry 
up, I’m running late.” 


The fruit seller hurried as instructed. He took a shopping bag from 
under his cushion and started filling it with mangoes. Malik sahib got 
up from his seat with another big heave and cough. The fruit seller 
handed him the bag. 


As Malik sahib was counting money to pay to the fruit seller, he 
casually asked, “What else you know to play, miraasi?” 


“Any song!” the player cried “Any song you ask me to play, | play. 
Indian song, new song, all songs!” 


Malik sahib gave his head a violent shake, “What Indian song?” 
The player cringed toward the railing, as though a brick had been 
hurled at him. 


Malik sahib was mad again. “I tell you, | tell you! This naked Hindu 
stuff — it’s all over our culture! Do you know, I’m asking you, miraasi, 
do you know they drink cow piss? Do you even know that?” 


The player hung his head in silence. 


“Just what | thought,” said Malik sahib. And then he said the vilest 
words and made the dirtiest gestures, and the player could only gulp, 
and flinch as if he were ducking for cover. The fruit seller and the 
boys had a hearty laugh. 


“But let's see now, let’s see now,” the old man sputtered. “You 
want to sing, miraasi? Fine, sing, lets hear that profanity, that 
nakedness. Play!” 


The player shook his head frantically. 
“Play!” Malik sahib roared. 


And trembling, the player approached his instrument — gazing up 
at all times lest Malik sahib pounce at him while he was not looking. 


He started to sing. It was a new song from an Indian film. The 
boys took to it at once. They loved it. Danced to it. Malik sahib 
spewed abuses at them. 


As the song went on, he made a long sermon to the fruit seller 
about national values. He delivered it with great energy; he segued 
effortlessly from one thing to the next, just as the player’s voice leapt 
from one note to the next. He quoted from the Holy Quran and the 
Hadith, in Arabic. Truly, he had much to say. To hear him, one would 
think he could go on all day on any topic — any topic at all! 


There was something nobody quite knew about Malik sahib; 
whenever he was walking down the bazaar and pointing to the sky, 
what he really meant was that he had a lot on his mind, and a lot in 
his repertoire and, in a way, his repertoire was no less colorful and 
varied than the player’s. 


He carried on his sermon until his anger eventually tapered off, 
and a proud ease took its place. “It’s miraasis like these, spreading 
the rot,” he said in conclusion. “Stop already!” The player sprung 
away from the harmonium, pallid from the terror of Malik sahib. The 
dancing boys ran off at the crack of his voice, so loud that the old 
man had to battle down his cough to breathe again. “I’m done with 
this vileness,” he wheezed, handing the fruit seller a damp 100 rupee 
note. “Naked stuff, vile business. In our religion, music is not liked. 
It’s heinous business. I’m telling you, miraasi, you should do some 
good work. Some halal labour. | ask you, if you can carry around that 
baja of yours, then by God, can’t you push a barrow?” 


The player nodded quickly, with a swallow, but his gaze was fixed 
on the 100 rupee note which Malik sahib was handing over to the 
fruit seller. It would not be much of a price for a beautiful song like 
that, one would think. 


But they did not care for his song. They did not care. In the faded 
light, his lone, desolate figure was like the trash heap to his side, 
shapeless and quite dead. 


Suddenly, a large, bright tear appeared at the edge of his eye, 
streaked down his rough cheek, and lodged itself on his chin, where 
it twinkled in the yellow shimmer of the tungsten bulb of the shop. He 
said, “| had a mud house by the river...” 


Both Malik sahib and the fruit seller turned around at the sound of 
his voice. 


“Flood took it, sahib. My boys were inside. A twelve and a 
fourteen. And all that was left was mud and water.” He was sobbing, 
sometimes convulsing, with his head lodged between his knees. 


Malik sahib and the fruit seller stood still, with their mouths open. 
The fruit seller shrugged eventually, and said in a low voice, “It’s the 
government, Malik ji, the government. Why won't they give them a 
cement house? What government you have brought, Malik ji!” 


Malik sahib, devastated for the man on the mud, saw how the 
black ants were toppling over the white keys of his harmonium and 
was overwrought with emotion. He took out three 10 rupee notes 
from his pocket and handed them to the fruit seller. “Here, give this 
man a mango or something. Anything he wants.” 


He shrugged and sighed, and waited for a while, but what could he 
do, really? He began his weary trudge away from the shop, twice 
looking back at the fallen man by the railing, and what a sorry figure 
he cut. He felt bad for having cursed the poor thing. 


In such a grim mood, with the shopping basket dangling in his 
hand, Malik sahib’s figure diminished in the distance, slowly 


dissolving in the evening and finally vanishing in the tangled web of 
Rampura gullies sprawling on the other side of the bazaar. 


Even the fruit seller wasn’t spared the emotion of the moment. 
“Here, man,” he said grandly, “here’s one from my side, and here, 
take a bag as well, baba. May Allah look after you, poor soul.” 


He patted the man’s shoulder gingerly, lest it fall apart. He was so 
devoid of motion that he seemed brittle. The fruit seller could not 
believe this was the same man who had been singing not too long 
ago. He was breathing now but that was all the life he had. He had 
lifted his head and was scratching his cheek, gazing into the 
darkness over the standing water at something only he could see. 


The fruit seller put the bag of mangoes on his harmonium, and 
said, “Take it, baba, before the ants do.” 


Night had fallen on the doonga ground. 


Crickets were whistling in the heavy air, toads were croaking from 
the mud, and the ants had all disappeared into tiny tunnels in the 
bricks beneath the railing. The fruit seller had closed his shop and 
left. The dark silhouette of the player was rising to its feet. 


Slowly, he lifted his harmonium, and slung it over his shoulder. 
Darker than the darkness, his shadow crawled away, along the 
railing. 


An hour later, he was walking in crowded streets; crossing 
battered roads, pools of rainwater; scurrying through squares chock- 
a-block with shops, and gullies cramped with houses; he was all over 
the glittering, ringing roads of Lahore. 


He finally arrived at the shrine of Saint Ganj Baksh. It was early in 
the night. The huge building glittered in the thin rain. Around the 
great green dome and golden minarets colorful bulbs hung over the 
tall marble walls in celebration of the forthcoming urs. The shrine 
was like a mountain of light. A man with a tureen and a tumbler was 
circling the big marble square around the saint’s resting place, doling 


out lentils and rice to a crowd of villagers, daily wagers, laborers and 
junkies, all hungry men who waited their turn to receive their food in 
cupped hands, bowls, and shawls. 


The player sat down with his back against a marble pillar, not 
moving. He leaned against the pillar and gazed up; the big dipper 
was being devoured by a slow cloud. He had no desire to eat. His 
ending up at the shrine had only been an accident, it would seem. 


In time, the distributor stooped down before him with his tumbler, 
and said, “Your lentils and rice.” 


The player burst into tears, “I! had a mud house,” the words rolled 
from him, “by the river...” 


Another hour went by. He sat by the pillar as though he were an 
extension of it. His food remained untouched. Incense sticks fumed 
from the marble lattices and pillars of the shrine spreading their 
perfume in the air, and rose water trickled over the marble floor, 
wetting his toes. 


“Eat something,” said the man sitting next to him, an old horse-cart 
driver with a kindly face, who wasn’t as slovenly looking as the 
player. “Eat, or you will die. Here, keep some of mine too. This is 
sweet rice. You won't find it here at this hour. | brought it from the 
rally at Minar-e-Pakistan.” He handed him the sweet rice, and a few 
other men who sat nearby followed suit. “Take it with you, if you 
please. Eat it when you want to.” 


He might've been there for another 20 minutes before he rose to 
his feet again and slung the harmonium over his shoulder. The kindly 
horse-cart driver had put his rice and lentils and all the other food in 
a bag and tied it to his wrist. 


He walked down the marble stairs which led him to the road 
outside where rain lashed from the sky. It was monsoon rain beating 
down on Lahore. Already, water had risen in the gullies and alleys; a 
flood was building up on the roads. 


At the other end of the city, near the doonga ground and the bazaar, 
and that tangle of similarly drowned house lanes, inside a small 
house, in a dark corner of a small room, Malik sahib was shuddering 
from head to toe. Mortal fear had seized him. He had planted his 
numb ear on the keyhole of a door and was listening. “But where did 
the 30 rupees go?” a woman demanded. 


Malik sahib’s eldest son, a government clerk, was answering 
wearily, “He made a mistake. Let it go now. Just this time.” 


“Groceries is all we ask him to do,” she said, “and he’s robbing us. 
Tell me, why won't he go back to the village Suratwala, to his other 
sons?” 


Malik sahib pressed his ear harder against the door because the 
son was saying something but his voice was very low. “He’s been in 
the city all his life. He knows the people here. Besides, how long has 
he got? He can hardly breathe.” 


Malik sahib pulled back from the door, and reached for his 
charpoy. He fell into it as the heavens thundered above. 


A wild gust toppled a billboard, a lighting bolt hit a tower and 
brought down part of it. Power cables fused at several points across 
the city, creating pockets of darkness. 


The harmonium player flitted between the electric poles and 
tarpaulins of roadside eateries, his instrument hanging securely from 
his shoulder. He waded surefootedly through the standing water 
whenever it came in his way. He flew along footpaths that reeked of 
old urine despite having been washed by the rain. They took him 
away from the shrine and towards the old city. He reached the bridge 
over the river Ravi and went straight down it. 


He was quick; a skipping, hopping bazaar cat that knew its way, 
setting a stir among the vultures dozing in the pits under the deck of 
the bridge. He got off the bridge shortly, and glided to a tangle of 
waste pipes coming in from the various factories beyond the river. 
He jumped from one to the next to the next, so descending the 


sloping bank. He stumbled through the many heaps of garbage 
which lay there, having been collected from all over the city and 
dumped. He was thoroughly drenched. 


At long last, he arrived at a small house, not too far from the bed 
of the river. It was a mud house. 


The house was dark inside. There was a creaking sound as he 
dropped onto a worn charpoy, and then came the sounds of him 
shuffling, feeling about. He lit a gas lantern and fixed it to the center 
of the roof. It cast a sphere of wan yellow light between four small 
walls. He put down his harmonium, unfastened the bag from his wrist 
and called out, “Oye, Kami, Maji! Come out, both of you!” 


His voice was loud and sonorous. 


Two little boys sprang out from somewhere behind the charpoy, 
perhaps from another small room not visible in the dim light. He 
grabbed them one by one and kissed them. “Teeth like pearls, and 
lips like rubies,” he said, “my two little Heers of Waris Shah!” 


He lifted the bags toward the lantern so that the boys could see 
the contents. “Hungry, are you? Want some lentils, rice, and 
mangoes?” 


The boys attacked the food like crows. The father delighted in the 
sound of their mouths echoing in the room. He plucked a half- 
smoked cigarette from under a string of the charpoy, lit it from the 
lantern and puffed. 


“And today, boys, I’m going to sing a song for you,” he declared. 
“What song, Abba?” they asked in unison. 


He took a long drag on his cigarette and expelled the smoke 
slowly so that it made an expanding circle headed for the roof and 
with a wide, triumphant smile he said, “Any song, my dears, any 
song at all!” 


THE THIRD ONE FROM THE LEFT 


One thing Bubloo Bismil Hijazi did not know about himself was his 
purpose in life. If his Abba were to be believed, his purpose was to 
pass his matriculation examinations, clear college, secure an 
engineering degree from a reputable university and, finally, marry 
Rosina: the beautiful doctor-to-be daughter of Haji Amsil Hijazi sahib, 
an officer in the Corporation Department, and Bubloo’s uncle. 


“And that,” blasted M. Bismil Hijazi sahib, the father of Bubloo, 
who had red hennaed hair and round glasses and a severe brown 
face with deep cutting lines, “that is all very-very simple, Bubloo 
Hijazi, if only you were to put your panchod mind in the right sort of 
panchod things!” “Panchod! Panchod! Panchod!” went Bubloo’s 
Abba when he was furious, which he often was, and this, his favorite 
curse word about fucking sisters, rang nicely in his hot, resounding 
voice, and yet left him lighthearted and guiltless because in fact 
Bubloo had no sister and no brothers. 


Bubloo Bismil was the only child of his Abba and Amma, and the 
beacon of all their hopes and desires. Maybe that was why he was 
often advised, very often chided, and frequently beaten up by Abba 
to “set him right.” 


“| show him the down side of my chappal now,” Abba used to say, 
“so that in future he’s set, so that he can take the family ahead in the 
race of life.” This was another phrase Abba loved to repeat, “The 
race of life.” 


“The race of life is a ruthless race,” he used to say, with anger and 
melancholy, “And to get ahead in this race, Bubloo Bismil, you must 
become a reputable engineer from a reputable university. Are you 
listening to me, boy?” 


And once he was sure that Bubloo was listening, he would use 
another phrase he was equally fond of: “The right sort of things!” He 
would iterate it a dozen times in a single day, bellowing it high and 


strong, especially when he returned in the evening from his office at 
Telco, where he worked as a Clerk. 


The hour-long ride from his office in the city center to his home in 
Rampura would take its toll on Abba. Every day he would commute 
in an over-packed lorry. His legs and arms would hurt from standing, 
holding the bar on the roof of the lorry to keep himself from falling. 
He would absorb all the shocks quietly. If he was lucky, he would find 
a seat, but he would be so squeezed up then that his knees would 
squeak, his joints would ache, and afterwards, he would have to take 
a long, sweaty walk down the Rampura bazaar, in the crowd and 
heat, detouring through the twisting, turning gullies that would seem 
a little longer with each day. 


At various points in these gullies, remains would appear of some 
royal Mughal ruin — especially in the areas of Rampura near the 
historical Shalimar — lying there toppled in pieces among the 
unplanned, uncontrolled sweep of bare-walled houses. Abba would 
walk past these ruins equally broken in his mind, with his office bag 
slung over his shoulder, exhausted from the defeats of his day, 
growing angrier with every stride. 


He would eventually walk past a most strange arrangement of 
objects at the mouth of the gully where their house was located. It 
was an old dome-like structure of bricks and soil — part of the roof of 
some ancient building the rest of which had disappeared — lodged 
precariously between two electric poles, with green vines hanging 
from the dome all the way to the ground. 


Bubloo would spot his Abba by this dome from a nearby snooker 
club, and bolt for home through a back alley. 


At home, Abba would be the first one to admit that he was really in 
a “very talking mood. And Bubloo Hijazi, you better listen to me now,” 
he would call out from his chair in the yard of the house, “listen to 
what | have to say to you today, because if you won't do the right 
sort of things today, you'll be walking in these stinking dirty lanes all 
your life. Are you listening to me?” he'd yell to make sure Bubloo 
was listening. “You’d be walking in them all your panchod life!” 


On these occasions, following Amma’s advice, Bubloo would keep 
his head down and keep on nodding. 


It was well known that M Bismil Hijazi sahib had a short temper, 
and Bubloo was more familiar with it than anyone else. As a matter 
of fact, he thought about it all the time. He thought about it and bit his 
tongue, uttering in his heart, Allah pardon me! Allah pardon me! Oh, 
Allah pardon me! 


When a bad mood struck M Bismil Hijazi sahib “Panchod! 
Panchod!” bounced through the house, and Bubloo nodded to each 
“panchod” as if it were really a meaningful word. 


If by mistake a rebellious thought, such as raising his voice or 
quoting an example to contradict Abba, ever polluted his mind, he 
recalled the burning feeling of Abba’s chappal at the back of his 
neck, and at once his mind was set straight as an arrow. With 
“Panchod! Panchod!” blasting at his eardrums, he slid his fingers up 
his cheek and felt the welt — invisible, and yet still hot — left there 
once by Abba’s sturdy clerk’s hand hardened from years of pushing 
a pencil at Telco. 


Bubloo would hiss at the mere thought of that slap, and bite his 
tongue. Even a year after Abba had suddenly swirled and landed 
that smack on his cheek, it still hurt Bubloo. The slap had been 
followed by the loudest “panchod” he had ever heard in his life. And 
what a blow it was, thought Bubloo, shuddering from its memory. 
How sudden it was, and how out of the blue — no, out of the 
red...out of the red of Abba’s hennaed beard, Allah pardon me! 


The only thing more amazing than the fact that such a slight man 
as M Bismil sahib had been able to deliver a crack so jolting, was 
that Bubloo had not passed out from the impact, or suffered an 
impairing wound such as a popped eye, a knocked jaw or a 
dislodged nose. 


What force, thought Bubloo, and what power! But he knew what 
had brought it out of Abba. It was no secret, really. It was Bubloo’s 
third failure in matriculation, his Abba’s greatest bane in life. 


Many days before the results arrived in the market, Abba had 
brought home a whip. And boasted that it was a “real whip. One 
they’re using on real horses at the Shalimar Gardens.” 


Bubloo had already given the exams and awaited the results, and 
no good could come from a beating now, and yet Abba maintained, 
“A real whip. One that makes the lazy horses run like Juliet the 
Circus horse.” 


It was a long and fat whip, a horrible thing really, thick like 
elephant skin and scaled like a snake. The sight of it shocked even 
Bubloo’s Amma into contemplating, “Allah pardon me! Does he 
already know my Bubloo Hijazi will not pass? But what about all my 
prayers? Does my man no longer believe in Allah? | pray, oh | pray 
he be taught a sound lesson, inshallah!” 


Even though Bubloo failed in all subjects, Abba did not put the 
whip to use. He went SLAP! He let his hand really go, he let his 
chappal go, and he let his mouth go, “Panchod, panchod!” He locked 
himself into the back room with Bubloo, and gave him a hiding, such 
a hiding that Bubloo screamed like a rat being skinned alive. 


“My man must be tearing out his beautiful long hair,” Amma, who 
was outside the room, dreaded, while pleading with her husband to 
stop. “He must be beating his behinds. Oh, my Bubloo’s poor 
behinds!” She cried and beat the door and broke her bangles, but it 
brought her nothing except louder squalls, punctuated by the sounds 
of slaps and Bubloo’s pleas for pardon, and M Hijazi sahib’s 
counting, “And this for Mathematics. And this for Chemistry. And this 
for English, panchod. And this...and this...and this... This is for the 
damn Physics!” 


Since that day, Bubloo Hijazi always nodded to Abba. He listened 
quietly when Abba had something to say, and went, “Ji Abbaji. Yes 
Abbaji. Correct Abbaji!” 


When M Bismil Hijazi sahib said such words as “success”, 
“scope”, “the race of life’, “the jazba to make progress”, “the 


passion”, “the performance”, “the discipline’, “the junoon and 
dedication”, so on and so forth, Bubloo nodded. 


He nodded all those nods, and yet he still didn’t know the one 
thing he wished to know. He did not know his purpose in life, and the 
more he thought about it the more it became a mystery. He 
wondered about it when Abba wasn’t home and he had time to 
wonder. 


Is my purpose to be happy, like Jojo says? If that is my purpose, 
then what is so wrong in just being a malang? Yes, a malang at Sain 
Imdad and Sain Siraj’s shrine. What is so wrong in being one of 
those bedraggled men in pied green cloaks, who dance to the beats 
of the dhol? | see them carry their bowls from place to place with 
wide grins on their faces. | see them wear ghungroos and swirl in 
ecstasy. They let their hair go then, in hypnotic whirls. | see them 
carry their big green chaddar from gully to gully, and people toss 
their alms from the roofs. They walk the lanes dancing and making 
noise, and they always are overjoyed! 


Bubloo too had long flowing hair, like many of the malangs. He 
could easily make their party if he wished to do so. Long hair was 
good for the dhol, they said, the beat of the dhol and the beat of the 
head went hand in hand. Bubloo went on wondering... 


And what about those boys at the snooker club — the ones Abbaji 
calls “your likes”, the ones, he says, are burning their time on “the 
damn stick-ball game’, the game he says is the devil's own 
invention? They too are happy, though, are they not? 


When Abba wasn’t home, he spent his time at the club, among 
these boys, and fed off of their happiness as much as he could. 


“Think, Bubloo!” Jojo, the owner of the snooker club exhorted, with a 
slap on Bubloo’s shoulder. As always, he spoke in bombastic tones. 


“Isn't it world class? ‘Jojo Ka Snooker Club...Lahore city pride!’ 
This is what I’m going to call it, boy. In the subtitle I’m going to add, 


‘Rampura Bazaar, near the Shalimar Gardens of the great Mughal 
Kings.’ Tell me, isn’t it world class?” 


Bubloo nodded with a grin and tended to agree. 


He knew this was Jojo’s dream, his snooker club. He had known 
Jojo for a long time, and he knew he was crazy about just two things: 
the taste of Cola and his snooker club. 


Jojo had a lot of ambition about things, and once he had almost 
blurted out to Bubloo his actual plans to accomplish these ambitions. 
“Bubloo boy,” he had excitedly said, “Two schemes there are in my 
mind, boy. My number one, and my number two. My number one 
scheme is what you already know, is to make red notes by the 
betting business on the pool. But my number two...” he had started 
but stopped, and a devilish flicker had lingered in his eyes. 


Bubloo knew that Jojo could do anything for his ambitions, and he 
might've already done it had he had the capital. He himself had once 
said, with those big, wild eyes he made when he gnashed his teeth, 
“Then you'd be hanging in my world class club. All day long, with 
world class players. You’d sit with them on my world class sofas. 
Walk with them on my world class carpet — so soft like baby 
bottoms! In the shade of my curtains, falling down like a princess 
hair, you’d drink my world class Pepsi. Not this fake Pepsi made in 
Rampura. Look,” he held up the bottle in disgust, and pointed, “Not 
even that P’s straight, you see that?” 


It was a year after the great hiding of Bubloo. The next year’s 
results were about to appear in the market, and Bubloo had found in 
the company of the boys an escape from all the agonies of his 
house. The lingering shadow of the great whip of his Abba, which he 
kept in the back room, did not reach here. 


It was a nice cool evening. The red shades of sunlight were spilled 
in the corners. The shadows of the houses were growing from their 
edges. Toppled columns and tattered balconies were scattered 
between the colors. Through the parapets on the roofs of the houses 
sunlight was casting patterns on the walls, of flowers, lattices, stars 


and diamonds. Here and there ducks were bathing in the open 
drains. Hens with their chicks were strutting through the doors. Little 
kids were rolling hoops down the slope, which began at the club and 
ended at the two poles. The evening was quiet on the whole, and full 
of apprehensions. 


Jojo and Bubloo, along with two other boys called Jami and 
Cheeka, were sitting on the broken steps of the club, under the 
shadow of a pylon which stood nearby, and Bubloo was gazing up at 
the tangled cables, and the paper kites stuck between, pondering his 
future. 


“He’s like my own blood brother, this Bubloo Hijazi,” Jojo remarked 
chummily. “One day, I’m going to do something big for this boy. 
Something world class,” and as always he added in a delayed 
whisper, “I know a man, Bubloo. Listen to me, this matric thing is not 
for you. Why do you fret so much about it?” 


In the past Jojo had said the same to Cheeka and Jami, and called 
them his blood brothers, and they in return had called Jojo and 
Bubloo their real blood brothers. Cheeka had then explained their 
relation, saying it was because they could see each other’s potential 
like actual blood brothers. Here at the club, he said, the atmosphere 
was such that it brought out their real talents for all to see, which 
sadly the rest of the world did not see. 


This thoughtful boy, Cheeka, was an 8-ball player, and an 
excellent one at that, and Jojo said he could really work the cue, not 
at all like Jami. 


It was different for Jami. The club was a respite to him from his 
humdrum life. He loved the sound of the balls striking the rails, 
because he’d seen the heroes in the movies play this game, and 
Jojo had told him that those balls in the movies were made of ivory. 


“Real ivory?” he demanded, thinking about ivory and then high 
class people, such as the big stars who drank drinks, and smoked 
Cigars, and played pool. “It must be real ivory.” 


In real life, Jami was a novice at a tailor’s, and hated that job like it 
was the measles. He wanted to open a video center in Rampura 
bazaar, as he was so much in love with the movies, and all at the 
club were always saying he was so good looking, and such a damn 
good actor. 


There was a time, not that long ago, when he used to wear his hair 
like Salman Khan in Tere Naam, put on his sunnies, and station 
himself in front of the girls’ high school, and when all the girls in their 
white and blue uniforms used to come out through the front gate in a 
big girl-tide, he used to lower his glasses to the point of his nose and 
scan them up and down while chewing gum. 


This routine was broken when Maulvi Muhammad ljaz sahib, a 
renowned cleric, came to Rampura from Suratwala village. He 
brought some boys with him, who were soon joined by some local 
boys from Rampura, who thought there was too much “rot” going on, 
and constituted an “army” to keep an eye on the moral character of 
the place. Maybe by chance some of these boys from the army 
happened to be at the gate of the school just as a girl-tide was 
coming out and Jami was doing his thing, but that night someone put 
him in a sack and took him, and when he came back he was bald. 
His bald head was red and blue — some said like Salman Khan in 
the second half of Tere Naam — with chappal strokes or just slaps. 


When Jami returned to the club a week after this shellacking, 
Cheeka consoled him by saying, “It only happens like this in our 
damn country. This is why I’m always saying, get out of this place, 
listening?” 


“Cheeka always has his bristles out,” Jojo said to him then. “He’s 
fiery like hell, this Cheeka, but only talk-wise. When it comes to 
action, he’s soft, like baby’s bottoms.” 


Cheeka was always feeling the needles in the thatch on his head, 
which he called hair. As he felt them pricking the tips of his fingers, 
he bragged about getting out, and going to Saudia. 


His brother, he used to say, who worked in a “real palace” in 
Saudia, was going to call him there when the time was right, when 
he’d won over the trust of his master, Abu Bin Sufyan Hamza sahib. 
Sometime later there were rumors in Rampura of his brother having 
lost some part of his body, though nobody knew which one. Some 
said leg. Some said arm. Some said an eye. Some said both. Talk 
was there, that master Abu Bin Sufyan Hamza had done it himself, 
with his own blessed hands. An unseemly remark of Cheeka’s 
brother let out in his wife’s presence had been enough to send him 
to his axe. Later he’d pardoned Cheeka’s brother, and given him a 
raise, but Cheeka had dropped the idea of Saudia. 


That day on the steps, by some twisted turn in the conversation, 
Jami had come to remind Cheeka about this incident and said, “Now 
that’s even worse than what happened to me, Cheeka boy. That’s 
even worse than what happened to Abdul. Well, at least, Abdul only 
lost his mind, not his arm or leg. And that too he lost here, in his own 
country, not seven seas across.” 


Cheeka sneered at this. “Listen to this tailor master. Saudia isn’t 
some seven seas across, you stupid, it's standing right there two 
seas across at most!” 


“Besides, remember that in the case of Abdul,” Jojo intervened like 
a teacher, “he lost his damn mind for love. He lost it for going to the 
Shalimar Gardens to eat kulfi with his girl, and sitting with her by the 
flowers and such things.” 


Then Jojo offered to tell the story of Abdul Malang, and no matter 
how many times they’d heard it before, they just wanted to hear it 
again. 


He told them Abdul was a hell of a boy. He had an M.A. in 
mathematics from the Government University, and just like Bubloo, 
he studied a lot. Maybe that was his big mistake. He did not know 
the world. He thought he could just go out there and make love, and 
when’s that ever happened? He was picked up by the thugs, who 
were known to everyone, including the police. Hired by the father of 
Shamsa Bano — one big crocodile called Qadri sahib, a merchant of 


silk. Several days later he was found by the fountains of the seven- 
layered gardens of Shalimar, spread there in the open like a dead 
rat. Jojo and Maulvi ljaz's boys — they are not scared of anyone! — 
hauled him into a pickup and took him to the hospital, where he 
remained for months. 


“Afterwards,” Jojo said, with fatherly regret, “when Abdul was 
cured, he took to powder, and joined the malangs. | had to expel him 
from the club then. No, I’ve got nothing against the malangs, really, 
but they do nothing and they steal red notes. | say, beg them from 
me, if you must. If | were so good at begging as the malangs, I'd be 
doing it myself. Then I’d build myself a world class club. By Allah, | 
think | should join them sometimes.” 


Suddenly behind them, the balls struck against each other and the 
sides of the table. The cue ball hit the rack, and fifteen balls went 
wandering off. 


The players oohed and aahed. 
“Always | miss by a hair, panchod!” exclaimed a boy. “Always in 
snooker | miss like this!” 


“But this isn’t snooker, you gutter face,” said his opponent. “This is 
8-ball, as I’ve told you a hundred times.” 


“Don’t you teach me, you monkey face!” rejoined the first, “or I’m 
going to take you in my hand like this, and shove you in that pocket, 
just like this... swear by Allah!” 


“Stop it, you doggies!” Jojo yelled from the steps, “Stop it, or I'll 
stick these cues up your bums and make your barbeques!” With 
peace restored, he went into the club and returned with a Pepsi. As 
per his habit, he blew into the bottle through the straw in its neck and 
watched the froth rise. When his gaze finally drifted it landed on 
Bubloo, who looked distraught, and this worried him. Bubloo’s 
sadness could affect his performance in the evening’s tournament: 
the inter-mohallah 8-ball championship, where he had staked his red 
notes. 


“Wake up, boy,” he urged Bubloo desperately. “You must play well 
today. I’m going to triple my money today. Then half of it I'm going to 
save for the club. The other half I’m going to triple. Are you 
listening?” 


“I’m thinking,” said Bubloo, absorbed in himself, “If this time too | 
don't pass my matric, then what will Abba do?” 


It was Cheeka who answered, “The problem with our damned 
country is this very same. You need a matric for every panchod 
thing. It's not so in other countries, and I’m not even saying Saudia. 
Leave Saudia alone. What about England...or Uganda?” 


The name “Uganda” struck Bubloo as odd. 


“| bet it’s not like this in Uganda,” Cheeka said with confidence. 
“But why do you worry? You've got Jojo here. You don’t know this, 
but he’s already set up everything for me.” 


He smiled at Jojo, and Jojo smiled back at him. “Damn right. 
Uganda! Cheeka is set.” Jojo clicked his tongue. 


“| know many big actors who are not even five pass,” Jami shared 
his wisdom. “I bet Salman Khan is not even five pass.” 


Jojo laughed at this. “I’ve seen him speaking lots of English on TV. 
Haven't you got a TV, tailor master?” 


Jami frowned at this. “Open your pig mind! You can learn to speak 
English, but you don’t need to do matric to just speak English. All the 
big cricketers speak English, and they’re not even two pass!” 


“But the point is,” Cheeka cut in, “what will you do with that English 
in this damn country? What will you do with anything in this damn 
country?” 


He spat out the “damn” like he really meant it, and got so excited. 
Cheeka was always excited, and trying to do big things. The day 
before he left Rampura, he participated in a gathering of 15,000 
youths at the National Stadium of Hockey to assemble the largest 


human flag in the world — a Guinness record. But that evening on 
the steps, only “Uganda” was on his mind. 


“Oh, and I’m so set,” he said, “Jojo set me!” 


Jojo fetched himself another Pepsi from the fridge, and sat down 
with Bubloo. “Listening to Cheeka, Bubloo boy? That’s a wise man 
talking. I’m saying to you, too, what's the use of this worrying? Your 
results will come in five days, and then, what will happen will 
happen. Here, take a free Pepsi.” 


But Bubloo was inconsolable, and declined the Pepsi and whined, 
“Last time it was so hard...and he did not even use it!” 


“He’s talking about the whip now,” Jami explained with a grin. 
Cheeka put an arm around Bubloo’s shoulders and said, “You know 


the problem with your old man, boy? He’s never been out of here.” 
“Damn right, he hasn't,” Jojo agreed. 


“All his damn life he’s been pushing his pen at Telco,” Cheeka 
went on to explain, “And the engineers there have been pushing him 
around. 


So it’s all he’s ever thought about: that you’ve got to be pushing 
around too, like the engineers, and not be pushed around like 
himself. No, look, what I’m saying is, the man thinks you just have to 
be an engineer to push people around. He thinks there’s no other 
damn way to do it. Do you see what I’m saying? He thinks that 
because he’s never been out of here.” 


Bubloo considered it. 


Surely, there’s merit to Cheeka’s words. There’s got to be some 
other way to do well than being an engineer. He’s damn wise, this 
Cheeka. 


Jojo put aside his Pepsi, and made a thinking face, “If I’m getting 
you straight, Cheeka, you're telling Bubloo here that his old man is 
never, ever going to change?’ 


“The man’s never been out of here,” Cheeka said with a shrug. 


Jojo tossed Bubloo a long, rueful look. “Never been to places. But 
there are men out there who can take you places.” 


“Ah, those places! What have you reminded me, Jojo,” Jami 
chimed in pensively. “Beware of those men, Bubloo. There was a 
man once who told me he was going to take me to a place, to meet a 
producer, and then...oh...” 


“Stop it, tailor master,” Jojo snapped at this. “Just open your pig 
mind. Don’t you think this boy’s already going to places?” And Jojo 
stretched out his arm and whipped his hand in the air. “Pindi!” he 
said aloud, slapping hard in the air. “Peshawar! Quetta! Yes, that’s 
how his old man is sending him to places. And this time he’s going to 
send him to the moon.” 


“Correct,” Cheeka said. “And we're telling him the right sort of 
places.” 


“Damn right,” said Jojo, with a big swig of Pepsi. “The right sort of 
places.” 


Yet another phrase burned itself into Bubloo’s brain. “The right sort 
of places.” 


The right sort of places and the right sort of things. Oh Allah, why 
don't | know either? What is the purpose of a man who doesn't know 
the right places, or the right things? 


Bubloo was crestfallen, but then, it was that sort of a night. 


All of Jojo’s horses fell short of the finish line. He struck all the 
wrong balls: the solid ones pocketed the stripes, the striped 
pocketed the cue ball. All of them played every imaginable foul, and 
by the end Jojo had lost all his red notes. He got drunk on Pepsi and 
lay down on the pool table as if he were dead, the balls scattered 
around him. 


Only Jami and Bubloo remained on the steps. 


Jami picked up the conversation from where he’d left it. “| was 
telling you, Bubloo, about this man | met. He said to me, we're 
always looking for white boys, Mr. Jami. | thought he was going to 
give me an Englishman's part. Like that ‘Edward J. Hurst IV Jr.’ — 
have you seen that movie? Well, | haven't either, but anyways, | 
thought it was something like that. But he took me to a hotel...” Jami 
turned pale and stammered. “I ran from the window before anything 
could go wrong. You never know these types, the kind of habits 
they've got...oh...” 


Suddenly, a party of malangs appeared around the corner, 
rollicking, beating, and dancing to the music. Abdul was among 
them. He was the tall, twirling one, tossing his black hair on the beat 
of the dhol, swaying like he had no worry in this world. As they 
approached the club, he walked over to Bubloo and felt his long, 
silky hair in his fingers. 


“What are you thinking?” his rasping voice asked. The blacks of 
his eyes were like a shattered universe. “Go round in circles, why 
don't you?” he questioned Bubloo, but Bubloo did not know the 
answer. 


On the day he failed his matric for the fourth straight time, he 
locked himself in the back room and swore to his Amma that, come 
wind or come storm, he would not open the door. 


The news had already reached M Bismil sahib’s office. All through 
that day, reports said, the senior clerk at Telco had looked distressed 
and lost, misplacing files, misaddressing letters, and messing up 
numbers. By evening he seemed done to his colleagues. He kept 
talking about the will of Allah, and what could a man do against it? 


On his commute home he stepped out of the lorry before Rampura 
bazaar, lost in his thoughts, and was hit by a speeding bus, and died 
on the spot. 


All day and all night Bubloo’s Amma lamented M. Hijazi sahib’s 


demise. She lamented it every day of every month, and every 
moment that passed. 


“Oh, Bubloo,” she said, “once | had prayed to Allah to teach him a 
lesson, but it was not this kind of a lesson | had meant.” She let her 
head wobble in despair, and sobbed. She sniveled into her dupatta, 
“Allah pardon me. Sorrows have camped in our house. But | promise 
to you, my dear departed, | shall fill it with the sounds of happiness. | 
shall return the laughters to your house, the crown of my head!” 


There had been much uproar in Rampura bazaar over the 
“murder” of an honest and hardworking clerk. Few had known him in 
his life, but now after being killed by a bus, he mattered so much. 
The shop owners of the bazaar, who had contended for a while that 
the buses were too big and fast for the road, had been galvanized to 
carry their protests into a movement. A few months back a bus had 
trampled a crippled beggar, but it hadn't really mattered; this now 
was different, this man actually mattered. The episode had fueled an 
Ongoing crisis between the big and small shop owners on the matter 
of the buses. 


The big buses would eventually make it necessary to widen the 
road, and this would mean tearing down the shops that came in its 
way. The wide road would bring more traffic from far off places, and 
that would mean more scope for the big shops and super stores. The 
smaller shop owners were opposed to this scheme of things, fearing 
most that if the shops were relocated, the allocation of the new plots 
would not be carried out fairly. For this reason, they intended to run 
their own candidate in the upcoming elections for the bazaar 
committee chairman. That way they could get their words to the 
MPA. To make noise was important, and M. Hijazi sahib’s “murder” 
warranted a lot of noise. If they were loud enough, even the chief 
minister might listen, and then somebody ought to talk about those 
plots. 


Bubloo and his Amma had been invited twice to the meetings of 
the small traders’ council to represent the victim. They were urged to 
support the cause of the smaller traders, especially in the evening 


before the newspaper people. Bubloo’s Amma cried a lot in those 
days. 


On the side, however, she made the acquaintance of the wife of 
Ghazi sahib, Keryanewale, a spice shop owner, a senior shopkeeper 
from one of the oldest trading families of Rampura bazaar. 


Once Amma got to talking to Tabassum Begun, it turned out that a 
sister-like friend of Tabassum’s from her childhood days was the 
actual younger sister of the wife of the brother of a distant cousin of 
Bubloo’s Amma, and realizing this, Tabassum told Amma that when 
her husband, Ghazi sahib, heard about the “murder” of M Bismil 
sahib, he couldn't swallow a dollop of bread for two nights straight. 
He couldn't even down a cup of milk. “And why not,” Tabassum 
Begum said emotionally. “It is family we're talking. Blood relations 
and such things.” 


Amma lamented copiously, with all her heart. 


“A godly woman,” she said of Tabassum Begum, “What a clean 
household. Don’t you see, Bubloo, don’t you see, they are gift to us 
from Allah?” 


Bubloo did not understand how they were a gift. Ever since Abba’s 
death, he understood very little. Things were happening really fast. It 
felt as if instead of living through his days he was living beside them; 
that his days, like wind, were blowing past him. He could even feel 
them sometimes, but vaguely, their spiraling colors and sounds and 
strange dimensions. 


When Abba was alive, thought Bubloo, at least, things made 
sense to me. | was afraid then and he beat me hard, but | knew what 
was going on. Now all | Know is that it’s going on, and that is all. 


Then one day, out of the blue, Amma mentioned Qudsia. “The girl 
has completely finished her studies,” she said, with the air of an 
expert. “She’s ready now, alright, she’s eight pass. Have you seen 
her even? She’s the kind of girl who turns a house into a home. You 
know what | mean?” 


“House? Home?” Bubloo stammered foolishly, “But everything is 
happening too fast, Amma, | don’t even understand!” 


Amma chuckled, “Stupid boy, what is there to understand in 
marriage?” 


One day as he was bathing under the handpump of the old latrine 
in their yard, he heard Amma’s voice through the ventilator, “We 
have fixed your marriage with Qudsia Ghazi. Are you listening, 
Bubloo Hijazi? It’s all over.” 


Since Abba’s death, Bubloo had stopped studying altogether. Not 
once had he opened his books. He told Amma, and himself, that it 
was be- cause his heart was steeped in sorrow. His head was heavy 
from depression and such things. He spent his days either lounging 
at Jojo’s or wearing out his chappals at the Shalimar Gardens, taking 
lonely walks along the seven-layered fountains. He roamed in the 
parks all by himself on hot June days, darkening his skin. 


Only sometimes, he sat down in the shadow of a ruined wall, and 
questioned himself. 


Am | free now, really, and what does that mean? Now that Abba is 
gone, am | any better? Is it good that he’s dead? Oh no, no, Allah 
pardon me, how | speak of my father, Allah pardon me, oh... 


He touched his ears twice, and bit his tongue hard. 


At other times, his perambulations took him to the shrine of the 
saint Sain Imdad. 


The shrine was five lanes from the club, situated between the 
bazaar and the residential area. It was a square with a marble 
platform at its center, atop which sat the saint's tomb enclosed by 
latticed walls, with a green dome on the roof. Four great banyans 
blocked the sunlight from reaching the square, so that the place was 
cool even in the middle of June. 


Hundreds of pigeons hopped through the birdfeed scattered 
across the square, and took flight together. The air carried a rich 
aroma of incense, rose water, and hashish smoke. 


Bubloo sat down beside one of the banyans, and developed the 
habit of studying the malangs. Unlike in the gullies, they lay here ina 
torpor, scores of them by the trees and the platform. Some were 
giddy. Some were entranced. Some twirled their heads to an internal 
music. On occasion he heard the poet, Rehmatullah, singing his 
tributes to his master, Sain Siraj. 


This one time he met a malang who said he had traveled through 
the Punjab, and been to a hundred shrines to seek his murshid — 
his spiritual guide — but he had found him here, at Sain Imdad’s 
feet. When Bubloo asked him who it was, as more than one saint 
was buried here, he answered, “He who is always with me. When 
you look hard you find him within you, you understand?” He then 
asked Bubloo for a ten rupee note in return of this advice, and when 
Bubloo said he had no money, he cursed him and left. 


Mostly, however, Bubloo watched the malang who reclined against 
a wall of the saint’s enclosure. His eyes were like smoke, rising from 
another world. He was tall, and his hair was still long. He was often 
rolling it around his fingers, engrossed in himself. This malang was 
Abdul. Sometimes he suddenly woke up from a reverie and gazed 
directly at Bubloo. A smile matured on his hirsute face. Then it 
seemed that he knew everything of this world as well as that other, 
and everything about Bubloo, and everything about Abba. 


Those eyes, oh, those eyes, they hypnotize me, | ought to shake 
them off, | must not look into those eyes for too long. 


Each time, Bubloo would leave in a hurry, speeding past the 
latrines at the end of the square and out into the gully that would 
lead him to the club. The despair would return to him, asking in his 
ear: 


Are you free now, really, and what does that mean? 


In June of the following year, enough time had passed since Abba’s 
death that Amma could fulfill her promise to his soul, and so Bubloo 
sat atop a horse that walked through the domed gate of the two 
poles at the end of his gully toward Ghazi sahib’s house four lanes 
away, and brought back home his daughter, Qudsia Begum. 


She was a short, round girl weighing ninety kilos, about twenty 
more than Bubloo himself, but she was fair and her father was a man 
of means. It was a good deal they’d struck, Amma said. It did not 
take Qudsia long to bring home a daughter. 


In the meanwhile, Bubloo had begun work as a helper at Ghazi 
sahib’s spices and general goods shop in Rampura bazaar. His duty 
there was to fetch boxes from the shelves, to pack things and carry 
them to the customers’ cars, and if some guest were to call at the 
shop, it would be on him to fetch them chai and sherbet. Put simply, 
he would have to do whatever he was told. 


Ghazi sahib was almost always polite with Bubloo. Only, 
sometimes, if he were to drop a box, or mess up a pack, or run late 
from an errand, he would let out a low, grumbling, “panchod” which 
would hurt Bubloo more than any “panchod” Abba had ever said. 


The dullness of his days deepened his confusion. Am | free now? 
What is it all coming to? 


All day long, he climbed the shelves at the shop, as Ghazi sahib 
chatted with some guest about the elections, or discussed politics or 
corruption. People often said, “Next time it’s going to be you, Ghazi 
sahib. If not the next time, then the next to next time. We’re going to 
get you there. You are really going to win.” 


Ghazi sahib was getting on in years at this point. He was of the 
belief that most of his shop’s work had to be done by others, and 
Bubloo was the others. 


Meanwhile, at night, Qudsia would say that if he were being good 
to her father, he might even leave him his shop. The rest of the 


property would go to her sisters, but Ghazi sahib had no sons to 
claim the shop. 


“It may just happen,” she said excitedly, in a conspiratorial tone. 
But Bubloo did not like the shop and, in fact, he just hated the smell 
of spices. 


He lay in the bed beside the great bulk of Qudsia, and between 
her snores and the baby’s squalls, he stared up at the ceiling and 
mulled over his life. 


| Know | have a child. | know | have a wife. But when Abba was 
alive | had a purpose. It was not my true purpose, or so | used to 
think, but it was a purpose. | don’t have any now, and | don’t know 
what this is all coming to...| Know | have to look out for my child, | 
really do. | have to send her to school. She'll do better than | ever 
did. I'll make sure of that. But what about me? What will | do? What 
am | supposed to do? What was | ever supposed to do? 


“It's a simple choice, Bubloo,” Jojo said at the club. “You’ve got 
married and even had a baby, but you've never listened to your old 
pal Jojo. For years I’ve been saying, | know a man.” 


The club had now become a more valued place to Bubloo. It linked 
him to his past. It reminded him of the old days when Abba was alive 
and he was so afraid of him. Strange as it sounded he hankered for 
that fear, with all its simplicity. 


“Is this the same man you found for Cheeka?” he asked Jojo. “And 
Jami,” Jojo confirmed, with a sip of his Pepsi. 


“Jami too? But...when did he go?” Jojo winked, and took a sip. 


“Of course,” Bubloo realized, “I’ve not seen him in a while. He 
must be gone too. But where are they both now, and how're they 
doing?” 


“World class,” Jojo said, blowing into the Pepsi. 


“It seems like my life has changed a lot,” Bubloo went on, 
“Everything has gone out of my hands. But here at the club it’s all the 
same. Here, I’m just the same old Bubloo.” 


But the club had changed too, since the days under the pylon. 
Now it had three rooms instead of just two. The back room was the 
one with all the red notes. The middle room contained two big pool 
tables, and a fridge and furniture. Then there was a front room, a 
sort of parlor, with sofas, carpet, curtains and shisha. The sounds of 
the gurgling of shisha had been added to the sounds of the pool, the 
striking of the balls, the occasional spats, and Jojo’s yells. 


On the front of the club, a big white board boasted in bright, fiery 
letters: “Jojo ka Snooker Club — Lahore city pride!” Bubloo saw it 
and smiled. 


As Jojo showed him around, he saw the boys had changed. The 
old ones were gone, and new ones had come in. Three boys whom 
Jojo introduced especially were Mithu, Maulvi and Zikri Malang. 


Only two of them could really be called boys. Zikri was simply a 
madman, a rare malang Jojo had allowed near his club. He was so 
mad, said Jojo, that the thought of stealing could never occur to his 
mind. Perhaps no thought ever occurred to Zikris mind, except when 
he cried, twice in a row, “Hoo! Hoo!” 


“| got to be telling you about this boy, Mithu,” Jojo said, when they 
were inside. He then put one arm around Bubloo’s shoulder and the 
other around a giant, who stood in front of them. “He’s danger, this 
boy, and damn strong.” 


Mithu only answered him with a gruff “Hmm,” but there could be no 
doubting his immense strength. He was huge and heavy. 


“He looks like a bull,” Bubloo muttered under his breath. 


“But he is a bull,” Jojo laughed aloud, “and always there’s a red 
rag dangling before this bull, a girl called Mafo, a red red rag.” 


In Mithu’s enormous hands, the cue looked like a toothpick, and 
just as they were watching, he suddenly got frustrated and gestured 
to break it on one of his knees, but Jojo’s stare stopped him. 


“He needs to be holding his emotion inside,” Jojo said of Mithu, “or 
one of these days, it’s going to hold him, around his neck | mean, 
when they’re hanging him and so on.” 


Jojo told Bubloo that Mithu was from Faisalabad, and there he 
used to work for a leader as security. Mostly, he had to stand behind 
the leader and just look dangerous. But his favorite time was when, 
during a protest or rally, matters got out of everybody’s hands. He 
and his fellows then got a chance to let themselves go on anything of 
value that came into their sight. 


One such time, as they were letting themselves go on the front of 
a store, he caught sight of this Mafo, a dark, doe-eyed housemaid 
from the Shalimar area. Big Mithu was smitten on the spot. Mafo 
became the red rag, riling up his thick brain to the point that it really 
went crazy. “He’s followed her to Lahore,” Jojo said, “Now he’s 
loitering in these gullies, camping here at my club. | don’t even mind 
it, his presence makes the place so damn secure.” 


But Mafo had already been promised to some goon from 
Suratwala village — from an area called Chamolki, known for it thugs 
and louts, and it was common knowledge around Rampura that one 
of these days Mithu was going to kidnap her. Even Mafo was waiting 
for that to happen. 


“When are you doing it?” she demanded of him when perchance 
they ran into each other in the gullies; most times, it was near the 
parlor where she went to get her whiteness cream that was giving 
her only patches of whiteness. “Tell!” she insisted. “When are you 
kidnapping me? We all are waiting.” 


Even Mafo’s family was waiting. Her little brother, who played pool 
with Mithu at the club, was waiting, as well as all the other boys. 


Perhaps all of the expectations made Mithu nervous, but the 
thought of Mafo in somebody else’s arms boiled his blood, and some 


of it got to his eyes. 


“Where will we go, though, once I’ve done it?” he would ask Jojo, 
profoundly perplexed. 


Jojo and Bubloo sat down on a sofa in the parlor, and as Bubloo 
scanned in wonder all the new developments, Jojo revealed, “Mithu 
doesn’t want to say it, but he’s scared. He’s even looking for a place 
to hide. He tells me he can’t stand goons and louts. Once he’s 
kidnapped Mafo, they would have to get out of here. So | tell him, 
alright, | know a man, but you have to find the funds.” 


“And where will | get these funds?” Mithu pouted. 


Recently, he had become one of the 20,000 youths to gather in the 
National Stadium to assemble the largest human flag, a Guinness 
record. So, even though he had not kidnapped Mafo yet, boys had 
started to respect him for this feat. 


“The only boy who doesn't respect him is Maulvi,” Jojo said, 
ruefully. “This is the second boy I’m telling you about. He respects 
nobody, except his teacher Maulvi Muhammed ljaz. For him, he says 
he can give his life. He’s always ready to just give his life.” 


Bubloo had already known this boy Maulvi. He was a firebrand boy 
from the local mosque, always visiting the bazaar to collect 
donations from the shops. He said it was “to help our brethren in 
strife, all around the world.” Bubloo had envied his passion for his 
purpose, a quality he could never find in himself. Now he wanted to 
know even more about this boy, such as who he was, and what kept 
his fire burning. 


Jojo revealed that, like Mithu, he kept Maulvi at the club for the 
sake of security, but in a different sort of way. 


“The boys at the mosque know about my place, and that I’m 
betting and so on. Why do you think they haven’t come for me yet? 
It's just due to Maulvi, my lucky charm.” 


Jojo chuckled as he said that, because there was nothing 
charming about Maulvi at all. Not only did he think that assembling a 
flag of 20,000 youths was no big deal, he said anything the 
government ever did was no big deal. He said the government was 
illegitimate. He didn’t believe in democracy, or dictatorship. 
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“He'll tell you it’s ‘the system of evil’,” said Jojo. “He'll tell you, 
‘There’s only one system’, and he’s going to give his life to put it in 
place. He’ll stand here on the steps of my club, like it’s a damn 
pulpit, and roar, and spit, and make speeches like that.” 


From the parlor, Jojo and Bubloo could see Maulvi on a corner 
stool in the pool room. Jojo said he never played the game himself, 
yet from his expressions he looked the most excited boy in that 
room. Indeed, Bubloo noted that whenever a player pocketed the 8 
ball or the boys roared at some new development in the game, 
Maulvi scowled and pulled at his beard. 


Maulvi spent most of his daytime at the mosque, according to Jojo, 
in the newly constructed seminary at the side. He even slept and ate 
there. He had listened to hundreds of sermons, learnt thousands of 
prayers and memorized countless parables and anecdotes of holy 
people, which he wanted to put to use on the boys at the club. 


“He'll tell you, he wants to set them straight,” Jojo said, “But don't 
pay too much attention to this boy. He may be able to speak Arabic, 
but he doesn’t understand it, although it flows from his mouth. The 
more you listen to it, and see how fiery he’s getting without even 
understanding a word, the more you understand he’s just a sad boy, 
this Maulvi. You understand all he wants is some world class 
company and real blood brothers, like all the other boys here.” 


Jojo told Bubloo how, some twenty years ago, Maulvi’s father, 
rickshaw driver Sultan Mehmood, had loaned 150,000 rupees to a 
freeloading cousin of his, so he could buy a ticket to America. By the 
doing of Allah, this cousin’s kismet flipped in America, and he made 
great progress. He came to own his own gas stations in the state of 
Texas, aS well as a couple of 7-Elevens. He found himself a white 
wife there and had a daughter, who grew up to be of marrying age. 


Meanwhile, whenever Sultan Mehmood sahib telephoned him in 
America he was answered by a secretary, asking him to leave a 
message. “‘Leave a message? Leave a panchod message?’ Sultan 
Mehmood would yell afterwards. He left hundreds of messages, 
anyways, and finally one was answered,” Jojo explained. “It was the 
cousin himself, ‘l Know, | know, Sultan Mehmood. | remember the 
promise. But children these days decide things for themselves. Try to 
understand, my girl has been brought up here in America, and your 
boy...try to understand. Now listen, | have already paid you back my 
debt and then some. But tell me, do you need more money?’ Now 
they say this really drove Sultan crazy. He threw the phone and 
broke the window, he went so crazy. Still, he kept on calling. They 
say, nobody hates America more in Rampura than Sultan Mehmood. 


“Our Maulvi had seen a picture of this half-white slut he was 
supposed to marry. He even used to dream about her, | guess. Now 
he scorns all whites, and even more the half-whites and browns who 
act likes whites. 


“He says to his Abba, ‘You want to leave your messages, you 
leave your messages. You want to change his mind, you change his 
damn mind. I'll do whatever you ask me to do. Yes janab, it is my 
duty. If you ask me, I'll make an honest woman of this mem. But for 
Allah’s sake, don’t go around talking about this in the streets!” 


Jojo paused, leaned close to Bubloo and whispered in his ear, “But 
no matter how much he talks, nobody listens to Maulvi, you know, 
not even his own father.” 


Zikri Malang, who’d been squatting on the floor by Jojo’s feet, 
suddenly shot upright after hearing Maulvi’s story for the umpteenth 
time, as if he’d been able to brew it in his mind into an old kind of 
wine, and cried ecstatically, “Hoo!”, and swirled in his dirty orange 
robe, tossing his head. Bubloo noted with amazement that his eyes, 
unlike Abdul’s, were completely white. The straggly braids of his 
head danced like serpents. 


“Hoo, go round in circles, hoo!” he cried. 


Sometimes, in his dull moments at Ghazi sahib’s keryana shop, as 
a diversion to keep his mind busy Bubloo would wonder about the 
origins of Zikri, which were virtually unknown. All that was known of 
him was that he lived at the shrine, danced with the malangs, and 
had a Hijra lover: a eunuch by the name of Mushk, who visited 
Rampura from the big Hijra den called “the headquarter.” 


This Mushk was something to behold. She would put layers of 
cream and powder on her face, don brilliant clothes, wear enormous 
fake boobs, and paint her lips blood red to beg at the chowks. When 
in Rampura, she would go wild at the sight of Zikri, clapping her 
hands with a passion. She would bite her lip, lasciviously, and drawl 
out his name, “Zaaalim Zikri! You heartless thing, you Zaaalim! Hoo 
me, come, hoo me.” 


And “Hoo!” Zikri would go, just as he did then by Jojo’s feet. 


Bubloo and Jojo were laughing, and meanwhile Maulvi had come 
in from the pool room, frowning. “Dirt, dirt, dirt!” he screamed. “Rot, 
rot, rot. Then they ask why all these earthquakes are coming, why all 
these floods are coming. There’s only one reason!” 


Suddenly, Bubloo recalled that once at Ghazi sahib’s shop he had 
accidentally remarked before Maulvi that he still didn’t know the right 
sorts of things, and Maulvi’s answer had been very similar to this, but 
even more emphatic, “Why, but there’s only one right thing. Don’t 
you know it? | will show you.” 


Then Bubloo had been to the mosque with Maulvi; perhaps under 
his influence, or from a sense of futility weighing lately on his heart, 
he had started praying there every Friday. 


Afterward, he had begun attending Maulvi Muhammed ljaz’s 
sermons. The great teacher was always urging the boys to fight, and 
just give their lives. He even invited them to his compound in 
Suratwala village to see what “training” looked like. He said, “We 
have not started this, by Allah, but we will give our lives for it, 
inshallah!” 


At the mosque, Bubloo discovered something about himself. He 
was a real softy, was Bubloo. He couldn't understand why Maulvi 
Muhammed ljaz sahib was so angry. His anger seemed to bind all 
the other boys together, but not Bubloo. It made him breathless. He 
stopped going to the sermons after two or three attendances, but he 
continued to pray. Praying gave him a break from everything 
depressing. For the time he was at the mosque, the world outside 
ceased to exist. The shop, his father in law, his fat wife, his yawping 
infant, all disappeared. Only he remained in the peaceful solitude of 
Allah’s house. The feeling of his forehead kissing the prayer mat at 
the mosque filled his heart with tranquility. 


“Here comes the mighty Mithu,” Jojo said, with an elbow to 
Bubloo’s ribs, “Seems like the boy’s pissed. Watch out.” 


“In two Fridays,” Mithu yelled, as he strode into the parlor, 
punching the air. “In two Fridays, I’m doing it.” 


“Oh really? In two Fridays you're taking Mafo?” Jojo asked, calmly. 
“May | ask how you're going to do it, Mr Mithu?” 


“I’m going to take Mafo like a lion takes a lamb, you understand?” 
Mithu roared. “Afterwards, I’m going to leave her at a very safe 
place. Yes, | do know some safe places. No goon from Chamolki can 
ever find the places | know. When | decide to hide somewhere, even 
| can’t find myself, you understand? Afterwards, I’m getting out of 
here.” 


This last line Mithu had said pensively, to Jojo’s joy. 
An argument had broken out in the pool room in the meantime. 
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“| say the damn white ball missed the damn blue ball 
did not, panchod!” 


And | say it 


The angry players sparred, but Jojo wasn’t bothered. “Everything 
is tiptop, Mithu. Now all you need are the funds.” 


“And then, when I'm set,” Mithu carried on, dreamily, “I’m taking 
my wife Mafo — yes, we’re going to marry — I’m taking her with me. 


And that is so sweet, ah, that thought is so sweet! | can taste it 
already. It’s just like candy.” 


Jojo chortled at this. 


“Are you listening to my man Mithu? To get out of here is just like 
candy, a real toffee-candy. What he’s saying is, you can only taste it 
when you put it in your mouth. Am | right, Mithu?” 


Mithu’s answer was bulldozed by Zikri’s “Hoo!” 

“But | don’t even know what place to go to,” Bubloo said exhaling, 
as he slouched deeper into the sofa. “I don’t even know what it’s all 
coming to.” 


Here Maulvi corrected him with an adamant shake of his head. 
“There’s only one place we're going to. It’s all coming to one thing.” 


“Damn right,” Mithu blasted. “And that one thing is, getting out of 
here!” 


“Fly or die, brother,” Jojo said, coolly, “and if not fly, then sail.” 
“Hoo!” Zikri cried, loudly and suddenly, scaring Mithu witless. 


“Why don't you chain this beast?” he shrieked at Jojo. “It’s like it’s 
his mission to scare me to death.” 


But Maulvi patted Mithu on the shoulder, shaking his head with a 
knowing smile on his face. “There’s only one mission, Mithu. There’s 
only one mission.” 


In such a preposterous atmosphere, Bubloo could not help but 
wonder what numbnuts he had for friends. 


Just listen to them. Here | am, wrestling my brains to figure out my 
purpose in life, and they think they are already knowing everything. 
Why do they want to flee this place? Isn't this just the right sort of 
place for them, a madhouse? It suits them perfectly. But, well, what 
do | know? | don’t even know how this whole thing works. It seems to 
me I’m in a deadlock. | have to be at the right sort of places to do the 
right sort of things, but to do the right sort of things | have to first be 


at the right sort of places. It’s a damn deadlock. It’s tearing my mind 
apart! 


“Hoo!” said Zikri, as if reading Bubloo’s thoughts. 


“It’s about realizing that you’ve got no other choice,” Jojo said, with 
a long, decisive sip. “A moment comes in your life when you realize 
this. It came to me when | lost all my red notes. | was damn stuck 
then, and feeling like | was dying. But my man saved me. He told 
me, Jojo, there is still one way...” 


“One way,” Maulvi fired, “that’s all there is.” 


“These days the weather is such,” Jojo went on, “that everybody’s 
getting hit by this moment. It hit Cheeka. It hit Jami. My man Mithu 
here, it’s hit him too. If only | had five or six maulvis like the one here, 
to spread my message, it would be hitting folks all over the place. It’s 
only a matter of time, Bubloo boy, before it hits you. Well, | don’t 
know that actually. It might hit you, or it might never. Either way, 
you're my blood brother. But if it does hit you, remember, | know a 
man.” 


Bubloo didn’t know what to make of Jojo’s offer. He never knew 
such things. He hadn’t made up his mind. In fact, his mind was all 
over the place and, as had seemed to become a pattern when that 
was the situation, the malangs appeared at the door of the club, 
singing, swaying and dhol beating. 


“Hoo!” cried Zikri, and shot off, “Go round in circles!’ 


Maulvi scowled and cursed at the malangs in a thick, Arabicized 
accent, “Polluters! If | had a bomb, I'd blow the lot of them. I'll blow 
up the place they're all coming from, that damn shrine!” 


Night had fallen and another day had come to an end. It had been 
no different from any other day for Bubloo Hijazi, and he knew that 
neither would be tomorrow. He would be back at the shop, fetching 
boxes from the shelves, packing spices, running errands, absorbing 
the cold cen- sures of Ghazi sahib. But seeing as how things were 
moving at the club, a seed was sown in his heart to bring a change 


to his life. It took a while for this seed to germinate, until one night he 
poured forth his worries to his wife, Qudsia Begum. 


Bubloo surprised himself with his own boldness. He asked Qudsia 
directly to persuade her father, Ghazi sahib, to loan him 100,000 
rupees to “get out of here.” He explained to her, at length, what this 
meant. He summarized before her all the merits of “getting out of 
here” which Jojo had ever apprised him of. 


“But...what will you do, when you're there?” Qudsia asked, rather 
clueless. 


“Oh, I’ve thought a lot about it,” Bubloo assured her. “All my life, 
Qudsia, I’ve thought about it. | have realized that you have got to be 
at the right sort of place to even know the right sort of things. You 
see, those things are your purpose in life. But this here,” he pointed 
around the dark room where the baby squalled, “this is not the right 
sort of place for me. What is my purpose here, you tell me? No, tell 
me, | ask you?” 


Perhaps Qudsia had no answers to give. Perhaps she was afraid 
that all her answers were wrong. “Purpose in life”, “right sort of 
places”, “right sort of things”; Bubloo had really thought about this. 
He was the thinking type. It made her heart ache when they jested 
about him in her family, calling him funny names like Bubloo-gum, 
Bubloo-bum and Bubloo-boo. Her brothers-in-law thought little of him 


for being an ordinary servant at Ghazi sahib’s shop. 


When Bubloo had gone quiet and the room was still dark, she 
made a delayed inquiry, “This place you're talking about, which 
you're saying is the right sort of place, it is right for both of us, | 
mean, and the child too? Bubloo?” 


After that night she began her persuasions of Ghazi sahib, which 
lasted many months, and in the end he yielded, but not in the way in 
which Qudsia had hoped. 


“Listen girl,” he said to a breathless Qudsia, who had resorted to 
sobbing. “I’m not giving him a single penny of my cash, but I'll build 
him something, alright? His own property.” 


Within a week, Ghazi sahib managed to get a small wooden khoka 
erected at the corner of the gully where he lived, not too far from the 
two poles with the dome, and told Qudsia, “This is his own business. 
He will be the master of it. Let him have his own cashbox now, and 
fill it up like a real man.” 


The khoka was a narrow box made of wooden slats, filled with 
sweets, drinks, knick-knacks for children, and cheap evening papers. 
It had one big lid for a door. Its four squat legs straddled an open 
drain which reeked of household waste. 


All day long, Bubloo sat on a chowki-seat at the edge of the box, 
doing nothing if not selling coupons or candies to children. 
Otherwise, he swatted flies with old newspapers and cooled himself 
with a hand fan as the hours dragged. 


In summers, the khoka became hot like an oven. In winters, it 
froze; the cold penetrated though the slats and Bubloo’s teeth 
chattered. Time cut through the days like a slow, blunt knife. 


Many times Bubloo remembered his father, M Bismil Hijazi sahib, 
and wondered what he would’ve made of this present situation. He 
wished he would come back and whip him out of it. 


“Out now, out of this horrible box, panchod!” he wistfully heard him 
scream. “Listen to me now, Bubloo Hijazi, or you'll be left behind in 
the race of life.” 


Bubloo’s only respite during the whole day was when Maulvi or 
Zikri showed up at the khoka. Zikri made his sounds. Maulvi poured 
out his scorn. But as time passed, they too were gone. 


A terrible thing happened in Rampura in that time. One of Maulvi 
Muhammed ljaz’s boys, who happened by chance to be peering in 
through the ventilator of a latrine at the shrine, caught sight inside of 
Zikri Malang with his Hijra, Mushk, doing dirty things to each other, 
and called up the “army”, who took down the latrine door and broke 
in upon the two sinners. They let Zikri go after a few slaps, as he 


was just mad, but they got stuck into Mushk. Jojo said, they did to 
Mushk what Mithu would call, “letting yourself go.” 


They let all their arms and legs go at her at once, until they had no 
more energy to be angry anymore. Their intention might have only 
been to teach her a lesson, but a kick had landed on her spine and 
then she could never stand again, not even to relieve herself in the 
toilet. 


When the police created a stir about this matter in Rampura, Haji 
Sultan sahib, a landlord from Suratwala village — an MPA, and 
Maulvi ljaz’s patron — had to step in to calm things down. Then, 
soon after, Maulvi took off for Chile with a proselytizing mission 
assembled at the seminary and Zikri, in Jojo’s assessment, just got 
madder. 


“Hoo, hoo!” he yawped in the lanes of Rampura like a beaten up 
dog, “Hoo, Mushk! Hoo!” His call was so harrowing that even Mithu, 
who had been averse to his voice, now gulped with sadness on 
hearing it, and no longer called him a beast. 


Mithu sometimes came to Bubloo’s khoka and talked about goons 
and louts. He kept picking off sweets and biscuits from in front of 
Bubloo, while telling him how louts didn’t know how to control 
themselves when it came to beating someone up. He explained that, 
in a beating, there came a point when one ought to stop. A good 
beater of people knew when to stop. Anybody could throw a leg or 
arm, but it took a real beater to know when to stop. He said he spoke 
from experience. He told Bubloo of many instances where he had 
exercised restraint in the face of “an utter freedom to loot.” 


Then one day big Mithu returned to the khoka under very different 
circumstances. He came to hide in it — that is, until Jojo’s man had 
done the set up and he could sail. 


Bubloo closed the khoka for three days, telling Ghazi sahib he was 
sick. But Qudsia knew the truth. Bubloo knew that she knew the 
truth, but neither of them spoke of it, until one day Bubloo became 
too curious and began to think out aloud, “| wonder how he’s doing in 


there...such a big man...and it must be so hot in there.” Qudsia 
remarked that he must be eating all the sweets and trampling on the 
knick-knacks. 


Food was supplied to Mithu twice a day. Jojo paid for it from his 
funds, which he complained were already insufficient. He was the 
one who had convinced Bubloo that the khoka was the ideal place 
for Mithu’s hiding. It was both close by and hard to suspect. The 
Chamolki goons could never think of it. Even the police, Jojo said, 
could never think of it. Nobody could ever guess. 


“Just as nobody could’ve guessed what he’s done, this boy,” Jojo 
added, with a sigh. 


In Jojo’s version of the story, Mithu had wrapped his big, sturdy 
hands around Mafo’s piebald neck and squeezed it until she lay limp 
at his feet: dead on her wedding night. It had shocked everyone, of 
course, that Mithu, who hadn't found it in him to kidnap her, had 
murdered Mafo so easily. 


Finally one night, Mithu was whisked from the khoka by one of 
Jojo’s men, and was never seen again in Rampura. Then every boy 
Bubloo met after him at the club also eventually disappeared. The 
malangs remained, dancing and shouting as ever, and when Abdul 
passed by, he came up to Bubloo and told him to go in circles. 


Zikri was also heard sometimes, howling in pain, “Hoo! Circles, 
hoo!” 


During the third year of the khoka business, Qudsia gave birth to a 
beautiful boy, wnom Bubloo named Bismil after his late father, M 
Bismil Hijazi sahib. Everybody said the boy would bring him luck but 
if he did bring any, the khoka saw none of it. Business plummeted 
and now, with a new child to earn for, it seemed pointless to Bubloo 
to carry on. It came to him while he was swatting flies: 


What am | doing on this damn drain? This, for sure, is not the right 
sort of place for me. 


He returned to Ghazi sahib’s shop on a part-time basis and found 
it even worse than before, with Ghazi sahib being more impatient 
and cranky now after three election losses, but then events turned in 
such a way that he had to return full-time. One morning, as he 
arrived at the khoka to open shop, he found in its place a big heap of 
slats. All the drinks, sweets, knick-knacks, everything, was gone 
except the newspapers. The little fridge, a gift from Ghazi sahib, and 
the chains securing it to the khokha, were also gone. The locks were 
gone too. 


“| give him one thing to run, and he ruins it,” Ghazi sahib groused 
to Qudsia. 


Down at the club, Jojo opined that it may have been the new boys 
behind the plundering. 


He took out a Pepsi, and drank it in gulps. “It’s a totally different 
lot. They want everything fast, like this,” he snapped his fingers. 
“Gone are the days when you had honest hard workers like Jami, 
who did tailors work, and Cheeka, who waited for years for his 
brother to call him to Saudia. These new boys just want it now. Did 
you see that big human flag they put up in National Stadium? I’m 
saying, they’ve got a lot of passion, and...what do they call it... 
jazba? Junoon? Whatever it is, boy, they’ve got loads of it. But 
Bubloo, too much jazba and junoon is not good. Do you know that 
boy, Jira? Yes, the one with the big eyes. I’m always telling him, Jira, 
you may make your flags and create your records, but look at my 
example. Look at my club. I’ve made it bit by bit. If you don’t believe 
me, ask my brother Bubloo, he'll tell you.” 


Bubloo scanned the place, and as always was astonished by all 
the new developments he saw. The club had four rooms now instead 
of three, a little café had been added to where there used to be the 
fridge. A glass front had been erected above the steps, and the 
pylon cast a great reflection on it. Long plush curtains hung over the 
windows in the pool room. The floors were covered with soft carpets. 


Jojo had installed an expensive music system to “create 
environment.” The entire establishment was bigger, cleaner and way 


more stylish. Plus, a couple of computers had been placed in the 
parlor, with “internet facilities.” 


“It's the thing of the future,” Jojo told Bubloo. “I’m predicting that 
one day the boys will be playing pool on this internet. No tables will 
be required. No fights will ever break out. Life will be so damn simple 
then.” 


The razzmatazz of the club had dazzled Bubloo, but it had also 
made him emotional. He embraced Jojo uncontrollably, 
congratulating him, and even Jojo’s voice grew a little heavy. “And 
life is better in being simple, Bubloo,” he said, with a long, slow sip of 
Pepsi. “You remember that boy, Abdul? One who was always feeling 
your hair? The tall one, with those crazy eyes? He’s dead.” He 
paused for a moment, before summing up, “It’s always like that with 
powder.” 


Kentucky Fried Chicken opened a new outlet outside Rampura 
bazaar exactly one year after the khoka got plundered. Before the 
outlet became operational, an advertisement appeared in the local 
newspaper to hire staff. In the advertisement, the minimum 
education for a candidate for the non-janitorial jobs had been 
stipulated to be F.A. But Qudsia had learnt from reliable sources that 
the businessman who had acquired this particular outlet — one Mian 
Aqdus sahib — happened to be an old acquaintance of a store 
owner of Rampura bazaar — one Rana Zuber sahib — who was a 
man who held her father, Ghazi sahib, in high esteem for being an 
honored elder of the bazaar. 


There was also a matter of kinship to be considered here: Rana 
Zuber’s father happened to be Ghazi sahib’s brother’s wife’s 
brother’s close-friend’s sister's husband, or thereabouts. 


Since the debacle of the khoka, Qudsia had been in no position to 
ask any more favors of her father, though once or twice she’d cried, 
and said, “You don’t know, it’s not the right sort of thing for him to sit 
on the shop. I’m telling you, it’s not the right sort of place,” but it was 
now left to her mother, Tabassum Begum, to persuade her father that 


he appeal to Rana Zuber to talk to Mian sahib, the owner of the 
outlet, and ask him if something could be done for Bubloo. 


At length Ghazi sahib yielded to his wife’s coaxing. He talked with 
Rana Zuber, who in turn contacted his benefactor, Janab Afzal 
Mehmood, a middleman who had once brokered a property deal for 
Mian Aqdus in the Rampura area. Afzal then made a call to one of 
the half-brothers of one of Mian sahib’s right-hand men, who owed 
him a favor, and eventually the request percolated up in the 
hierarchy and reached Mian Aqdus himself. The process took time, 
but bore fruit. Bubloo knew nothing about it until the end. 


Those days, if he wasn’t at the shop, he was either at the mosque 
or the shrine. The passing time itself took him there, as if motioning 
his feet subconsciously in that direction. 


Bubloo felt neither much attraction for the hateful sermons of the 
mosque nor the sweeping devotion of the shrine. It was beyond him 
to understand what drove the boys to take up guns and head to 
Kashmir and Afghanistan. It confounded him that poets like 
Rehmatullah would write all their poetry throughout their lives for one 
murshid. To be driven in such a manner, no matter the cause, was 
still a mystery to Bubloo Hijazi. He understood praying, and prayed 
as much as he could, but sometimes even in praying he was struck 
by a moment of horror, wondering if he were merely executing the 
motions of praying: the bending and stretching of the limbs, the 
opening and closing of the eyes, the quiet utterances of the words 
and the deep breaths. What if all he sought from praying were these 
mechanics? 


He cared for the malangs in the same way, perhaps. He cared for 
the harmonium tunes bouncing at the shrine, he cared for the dhol 
beats echoing in the square, he cared for the pigeons fluttering all at 
once, and he said, “It’s alright.” 


Just being here is alright. 


“It’s alright,” he said, when Qudsia told him about KFC. 


Her father, Ghazi sahib, revealed to her one day with a rueful look 
on his face, “Qudsia, you know that | am the most senior shopkeeper 
in the bazaar. It is my right to be the head of the committee. But now, 
| have to step aside and vote for Rana Zuber. You know what the 
small shopkeepers are saying? ‘You were our hope, Ghazi sahib. 
You would have done something for us. Oh, Ghazi sahib, what have 
you done?” Ghazi sahib took a swallow, and said directly, “Now, 
Qudsia, your man better make this work.” 


Zinger Burger. Wow Meal. Big Twister. The sort of things I’m doing 
now. Bubloo was talking to himself, and nobody else would hear him. 
He was standing at the counter with a put-upon smile on his face, as 
they had been instructed to smile at least once at each customer. 


But it’s alright. It’s alright. It's been over a year already that I’ve 
been putting chicken in bread. It’s alright. Here you go, sir: Hot 
Shots. Madam: Corn on the Cob. Alright, now | better go fetch some 
fries. Oh, | need some buns too. I’ve already brought some but they 
won't last long...but... wait...what’s wrong with him? Is he coming 
here? What am | going to say to him? Smile. I’m sorry sir, my 
mistake sir, sorry sir, no sir, please let’s not bring the manager into 
this. | shall bring you a fresh one. I'll do it right away, sir. It’s alright. 


It’s alright, he heard another day. Today is the day Abbaji died. | 
can’t even remember how many years have passed since then. But 
it's alright. I'm not an old man yet, but I’m not remembering things 
well. Abbaji used to remember everything. One time, when that fair 
came to the shrine, he took me there and showed me the well of 
death. Then he took me to see a movie, but we only saw half of it. | 
asked him to get me a toy pistol, with those flashing lights, but the 
shop had run out of them. He remembered this and got me one next 
year, when the fair returned. He loved me, really. 


It’s alright. Two more hours now and | go to the mosque for the 
evening prayers. Go down in sajda, stand up again on my feet. 
There is SO much peace in doing that. | want to be there always, or 
the shrine, but it’s alright. | go there five times a day. That's all | want. 


Now | leave in two hours. Then | come back here and take some 
more orders. Then | go back. It’s so noisy here, but it’s so quiet 
there. 


It’s alright. This place isn’t too bad. It’s nice and cool with the AC. 
It’s alright here for me, with the chicken and bread. Ghazi sahib 
wants to give me his shop, but I’m happy here. It was he who got me 
this job, too, and that was a big thing he did for me. I’ve told Qudsia 
she doesn’t need to worry now. | don’t want her father’s shop. It’s 
fine here. No smell of spices. It’s clean. But what's that, there...that 
splotch on the floor? Why hasn't it been cleaned? Where’s that boy, 
Jira? Why hasn't he cleaned it yet? And what is he doing there, by 
the AC? Why's he sticking his nose into it? This boy...hasn’t got his 
heart in this work at all, but it’s alright...l’ve got to be calling him now. 


“Jira!” Bubloo called from the counter. 


Jira gave a start, and moved away. Bubloo pointed to the splotch 
of the floor, and Jira cleaned it with his mop. 


Bubloo was fond of this young janitor of KFC. He was a 
passionate boy, and one of the 22,000 youths who assembled the 
largest human flag at the National Stadium recently, a Guinness 
Record. He had a lot of fire in him, but at KFC all he wanted was the 
cool air of the ACs, especially in the hot summer months, when the 
temperatures soared to the forties. He would take his nose to the 
vent then, take deep breaths, and exhale from his mouth, “Aaaaah!” 


Jira said the janitor’s work was beneath him. He told Bubloo he 
only did it so that he could stay at KFC, because it was a cool place. 
He did his work donning a khaki uniform, and while mopping, he 
often lifted his gaze to examine the crowd. His eyes welled up not 
just with tears then but with a golden sort of fire. 


Jojo called Jira “Mad Jira” not because he himself was mad but 
because his big brother Chandu was definitely mad, and locked in a 
real madhouse. What Jojo really meant was that Jira was angry, 
more angry than Mithu and maybe even more angry than Maulvi. 
Nobody could tell this just by looking at him. He was an ordinary 


seventeen year old, with a dark complexion and good looks. But Jojo 
said he was full of lava, and that was why he could never cool down. 


“Even if he sticks his whole damn throat into a compressor, he’s 
not going to cool down, this Mad Jira,” Jojo said. 


Perhaps Jira really was mad, it occurred to Bubloo when he 
caught him glaring at some laughing face, or sulking at the colorful 
ladies and gents who came into KFC looking happy; he did not even 
seem to tolerate the kids at the Kids’ Corner, snarling at them to 
keep off the tiles he was mopping. 


“It is something to do with his brother,” Jojo said, with a big guzzle. 
“It's a known fact in Rampura that when his brother, Chandu, got 
mad, something of his madness got rubbed onto Jira.” 


It took Bubloo a while to confirm this “fact”, because Jira never 
spoke of Chandu to anybody, until one night he did to Bubloo. He 
told him everything then. During a night-long shift in Ramadan, he 
opened his heart out before the quiet, thick-bearded, pious-looking 
fellow who stood behind the counter, whom everybody called 
“Bubloo brother” out of respect. 


Bubloo brother had once told Jira that he reminded him of himself 
when he was younger. Like him, he used to be a confused youth. He 
didn’t know the right sort of things. He even had similarly long hair to 
Jira’s, and one of the malangs would feel them in his fingers and call, 
“Go round in circles!” 


So Jira told Bubloo the whole story of Chandu. Between the puffs 
of his fifth cigarette, he began in a battered, disjointed mixture of 
Urdu and Punjabi, “Was a damn sad story with Chandu, my brother, 
a rickshaw driver. He never killed a fly even in his life, did Chandu. 
Not once. 


“But he was set for marriage, Bubloo brother. You know what it’s 
like. Every man wants a feast and some dance and music on his 
marriage, and that costs some money. So what Chandu did for it, he 
started to wake up very early in the morning and drive up to those 
rich people’s areas. Coz you get one passenger there and they pay 


you two passengers’ fare. You know what I’m saying? It’s not even 
the matter for them they’re so damn rich, in those rich peoples’ 
areas. You've seen their bungalows, I’m sure, and their gardens and 
porches? | mean, have you seen those damn porches? Damn! 


“So what Chandu did, as I’ve told you, was drive up to those areas 
and charge them double of what he would charge anyone else. He 
did that every time, and it worked. It was going so good, really, until 
he picked up those girls. 


“Some college girls you’d think to look at them. They had those 
bags on them for books and such things. So Chandu just told them 
200 rupees, like directly, and they said it’s alright. As | told you it’s 
not the matter for them at all. They stepped in, and off they went. 
Everything was going nicely. | bet Chandu was thinking he caught 
some big fish easy that morning. That’s what must’ve been going 
through his mind... that, and his marriage and stuff, when they 
stopped at this chowk. This chowk is where it all went wrong. 


“This damn big car pulled up beside them, a Civic or something. 
Now, | didn’t tell you this, Bubloo brother, but Chandu had no flaps 
on his rickshaw doors. This panchod boy in that Civic must’ve seen 
the girls straight. Well, from the side, but straight. | mean straight 
from a side, you know what | mean. And what was he, this boy, 
seventeen, eighteen maybe. Drunk as hell. 


“Next thing, the panchod boy is whistling and winking and doing 
such things, such really filthy things, that | won’t be telling a good 
man like you. | mean, you know what | mean...and since this is really 
early in the morning there aren’t even many people on the streets. 
He opens his mouth, and starts making these sounds, such really 
dirty sounds | won't be telling a good man like you. Then he says, 
‘Hop in, babies, | sit you where you were made to sit, come, come 
babies.’ Drunk, as | said. The things he said, Bubloo brother, please, 
| can’t be telling you those things. 


“We're Pathan from our mother-side, Bubloo brother, we got hot 
blood. Well, | guess that Jojo’s right when he says I’ve got lava in 
me. Chandu got that same lava. If a boy were doing the sort of 


things that boy was doing to one of our own women, then | got to be 
honest with you, Chandu would've cut off his throat. Hell, | would’ve 
cut off his throat myself. But in this case, | don’t think Chandu did 
anything but just shouted at him. He didn’t even get down from his 
rickshaw and beat him or anything like that. What | think is, all he did 
was warn him. 


| don’t even think he warned him loudly at first. Only, when the boy 
cussed at Chandu did he raise his voice. | think, at first, Chandu only 
requested. Then, he requested louder. Then he took his rickshaw 
forward. The boy followed. Then he ran his rickshaw. The boy 
chased. Drunk, as | said. He smashed his car on the way, rammed 
into the rickshaw on the side, and both hit a pole. The girls were 
safe. They hopped out of the rickshaw, and ran off. The wardens 
came to the site. What | think is, the boy told them some lie. He 
called his people, and | suppose they were big people. When the 
police arrived, they nabbed Chandu on assault. 


“That whole night at the police station, the two constables there 
beat Chandu like he was their father’s property. I’m saying, they 
dislocated his bones, Bubloo brother. They did the sort of things | 
won't be telling a man like you, but know this: they left some marks 
on his body that aren’t going away, if you know what | mean. 


“Now you would think that that would be all, that Chandu would be 
released come morning and so on, but you'd be so wrong to think 
that. Coz, what happened next...not even a smart man like you 
could predict it. The next morning, Bubloo brother, it’s about noon 
when Chandu wakes up, and he finds...that they’re serving him the 
nicest food a man has ever eaten. I’m not saying it’s the nicest food 
a man has ever eaten in jail, I’m saying, it’s the nicest food a man 
has ever eaten anywhere. It’s even got fruit and juice on the side, 
and such things. Chandu can't believe it. He thinks he’s dreaming, or 
he’s dead, and this is heaven. But it can’t be heaven. Those two 
constables who beat him last night are there, naked. They’re naked 
like the day they were born. Chandu can't believe it. He sees blood 
and dirt on their faces. He sees one has a bust eye, and the other is 
on his knees, moaning, and they're both dead-like.” 


Jira took a long drag and puffed. “It turns out, Bubloo brother, one 
of those girls Chandu picked up that morning had a big man for a 
father, and | mean a real big man. The kind of big man you wouldn't 
expect would be sending his daughter in a rickshaw to anywhere. 
But that’s how it went. | think | can tell you, he was a big brigadier 
sahib. I’m telling you what I’ve heard, and this is what I’ve heard. The 
Brigadier sahib was sitting on the inspector’s chair. He was saying 
from this chair, ‘Son, you did a brave thing.’ My brother Chandu 
heard his voice like it was coming from a megaphone. He was so 
beat up. The man on the chair was a shadow, a huge solid shadow. 
‘You did a brave thing,’ it said, “You get your reward now. You get to 
beat these men now.’ 


“Chandu couldn't believe it. | don’t know what he was thinking 
then, to be honest with you. | don’t want to be adding things here 
from my own. | don’t want to make stuff up. | don’t Know what was 
going through his mind. 


“Chandu didn’t just beat those constables at once. He made the 
men ask him ten times to do it. They pushed him to do it. He had no 
choice. “One of Brigadier sahib’s boys, a big fellow, was standing at 
the door cracking his knuckles, so Chandu wouldn’t run off. He had 
no choice. He gathered whatever strength he could from his body, 
and just as they were asking, he kicked. Not with much force at first. 
But they pushed him so he did it. What else could he do? He kept 
kicking one of the constables. He kicked him twice, then thrice. 
Already, the man was dead-like. Whenever Chandu tried to stop, 
they pushed him even more, ‘Beat this man hard. This is your 
reward. Now teach him a lesson.’ Chandu made sure he wasn’t 
going hard, but they wouldn’t be satisfied. 


‘Make him scream now. Make him cry now.’ He kicked a little 
harder. 


‘Make him piss now, son, harder!’ He kicked a little harder. ‘Harder 
now, harder!’ 


“And all that time Chandu’s crying and begging, ‘But it’s alright, 
janab. He’s dead-like, really.’ He’s crying like a baby. But do you 


think they would listen? These big people are angry. Maybe, they’ve 
got more lava than | have in me. | could tell you for sure, my brother 
was more scared now kicking those constables, than he was the 
previous night when he was being kicked. 


“No way out for him. What could Chandu do? He was moving 
automatically. He was not even feeling. And they were just 
screaming, ‘Beat this man hard now, Beat this man hard!’ And the 
man was screaming, 


‘Pardon me, for Allah’s sake. Pardon me, brother. I’m poor like 
you. | got a family like you. | got kids like you. I’m just like you. I’m 
your own kind. Pardon me, for Allah’s sake.’ But they were just 
saying, ‘Silence, panchod! You make him piss, son. You make his 
blood thin with his piss, alright? It is your reward.’ Chandu’s head 
was bursting.” 


Jira stopped at this point. Bubloo had had to return to the counter 
to attend to some customers. Jira lit another cigarette. He noticed 
Bubloo was not being his usual self. He was paler than usual and 
looked unsettled. Sweat was shining on his bald head. After giving 
their order, the family who had come in — an old man and a young 
couple — went to sit at a corner table. 


When Bubloo returned, Jira asked him what the matter was. “It’s 
nothing, it’s alright,” Bubloo said, avoiding the question. 


“Well, | hope it's not my story, Bubloo brother. | hope it’s not 
making you sick.” 


Bubloo said no, it wasn’t the story, but he seemed distracted. Jira 
couldn’t tell if he was speaking the truth or just making an excuse for 
something else. 


From the corner table, Bubloo’s uncle Haji Amsil Hijazi sahib 
tossed an occasional sidelong glance in their direction, retracting 
every time Bubloo looked back. Rosina, his daughter, wasn't looking. 
She was wear- ing an elegant blue and silver dress. 


Maybe they don’t recognize me with this beard and bald head, but 
it doesn’t make much sense. At least Uncle Amsil should be able to 
tell. And Rosina...? Is that man her husband, or fiancé? 


Their car was parked outside, in front of the entrance. It was an 
imported car. Bubloo saw it from the counter. 


It’s a huge car, some kind of a four wheel drive. | don’t Know much 
about cars but this is the largest car there is which is still not a bus or 
truck. It's making sense to me now. It will not make a good 
impression on the man if they were to tell him | was their relation. 
That's the reason for their silence, isn’t it? Or is it the beard? 


Bubloo wondered if he should just walk over to his uncle and 
surprise him. 


| could go there now and say, “It's me, uncle, your Bubloo! Uncle, 
you never came to our house after Abba passed away? Salaam 
Rosi. How are you, Rosi?” Maybe, uncle isn’t sure that it’s me. 
Maybe, he’s trying to figure out. Maybe, | should go and help him. 


Bubloo rose from his seat and took a few steps in their direction 
but noticed, or felt, that the color of Rosina’s face had faded. Her 
forehead had gathered into lines. Her eyes were pleading to him to 
stop. She knew who he was, and wanted to hide from him. 


This is the girl my Abba used to beat me for. 


They stayed for twenty minutes at KFC, and during the whole time 
his uncle and Rosina remained agitated. The young man was the 
only one among them who smiled and laughed. He had the big, 
booming laughter of a man who had gone far in the race of life, a 
man with passion, commitment, and jazba. But he was a good man. 
He left Bubloo a 100 rupee tip on a meal of just 500, which was 
something. 


After they got up, Uncle and Rosina hurried to the car outside. 


“So where was I, Bubloo brother?” Jira asked, with his tenth 
cigarette in his mouth. 


“Kicking,” said Bubloo, as the car backed up and drove off. 
“Kicking your own kind.” 


“That's right. And they're just going on. ‘Come on boy, when these 
panchod police are down you kick them, like this, and this, but 
harder. Come on, you show us how they piss. It is your reward. You 
did a good thing. Here you go. Here you go. That’s the way! Kick him 
like he’s your father’s property.’ My brother Chandu’s crying, tearing 
up like a baby, kicking and kicking. It’s all automatic. He’s like a 
machine. He’s just going on. The constable’s bloody, but Chandu 
goes on. ‘Kick the panchod,’ says Brigadier sahib. ‘Kick the 
panchod!’ 


“Then one of his men tells him, ‘Sir, he’s dead. The panchod’s 
dead.’ “I don’t know what's going on in Chandu’s mind at this point. 
They say, he just keeps going. He just keeps kicking. He’s just gone 
mad!” 


“If | were you, | wouldn’t believe a word of what he’s saying,” Jojo 
warned Bubloo about Jira at the club, while making froth of his 
Pepsi. 


“He’s crack, that Jira. He’s crack about getting out. We're doing all 
we can to get him out. My man is on his case.” 


“So even Jira’s going now?” Bubloo asked with a sigh. “They're all 
going, boy, except just you.” 


“Im not a boy anymore, Jojo,” Bubloo said solemnly, “But yes, I’m 
not going.” 


“Of course you're not going,” Jojo said smiling. 
Bubloo got up from the steps of the club and walked. 


He was going to the mosque for the evening prayers. Since his 
daughter’s death, due to a chest infection, he hadn't missed even a 
single prayer. He had grown his beard then and was developing a 
prayer bump. 


His movements had slowed down, but that didn’t matter. What 
mattered was that he was moving on. The motion was everything: 
the motion of the dhol, the motion of the dance, the motion of the 
prayer, the motion of his walk. He turned round the ruin of the old 
dome, toward the mosque, and saw suddenly a black flame flicking 
in the distance. A dark figure grew bigger in the smoke of the gully. It 
was a human form with its arms spread out, like a bird or kite. Its 
black braided hair bobbed on its shoulders, above two wild eyes. 


“Hoo! Hoo! Mushk!” it cried. “World class,” said Jojo. 


He went for a swig but the bottle was empty, so he got up from the 
steps and went inside. The carpets of the parlor felt smooth beneath 
his feet. The ACs had cooled all the rooms to a chill. There were now 
two pool rooms in the club instead of one. A bouncer — a hefty boy 
— sat on a stool in a corner and took care of any miscreants. 


The inner room was a full-fledged office for Jojo, with tables, 
chairs, sofas, cushions and curtains. Jojo ambled into this room and 
fell onto his chair. He put his hands behind his head, shut his eyes, 
and started breathing. 


The boys were making noise, and some of it was coming in. 


He had to get this inner room soundproofed, Jojo decided. He 
started to calculate: how much it would cost, where it would begin, 
and how long it would take. It might take some time but once it was 
done, wouldn't it be world class? 


Epilogue 


Nazir Ahmed urf Jira was one of a half dozen boys in the last 
bogey of the third class section of the Karachi express. It was a 
noisy train, hurtling down a rickety old track. Outside its windows the 
sky was yellow, with a streak of a red cloud here and there. Inside 
lay the six boys, drawn in the lurid strokes of some tragic painter; 
half of them on the scummy floor, half of them on the torn seats. 


Once again Jira scanned the short brown man on the opposite 
berth, who looked like a dried up twig in his brown shirt-pants and 


brown boots. On his head he wore a round reed hat, while in his 
mouth he wiggled a toothpick. 


Jira thought his real name was simply too ordinary for his strange 
personality. Instead, the name which rang in his mind when he 
looked at this man was “Edward J. Hurst IV Jr.”, a name which used 
to do the rounds at the club in Rampura, and purportedly belonged 
to a character from a black-and-white movie which nobody had 
actually seen, an Englishman's role played by a local “white” actor 
who spoke English with a lumbering accent and sported a big 
chaudhary moustache. 


But “Toothpick Edward” had only a fine line of whiskers fencing the 
edge of his lip, and the rat-a-tat accent of a typical Karachiite. 


The first thing he had done, after the train left from Lahore station, 
was to hand the boys their documents in which their names had 
been changed. Jira was depressed to note that from today onwards 
he would be Abdul Qudus. Later, of course, in the hot hell of the 
container, he realized that it no longer mattered as he was no longer 
a person; none of them were. They were groping arms, scrambling 
legs and snapping breaths and nothing more. 


“Bismillah, Bismillah,” said Toothpick Edward, once they arrived at 
the place in Karachi from where they were supposed to set off. 
“Zabardast, zabardast! Come dearies, this way, here you go, please. 
Malaysia beckons, my brave-brigade. Bismillah!” 


On the train, earlier, he had told them that over the years he had 
been able to “parcel” 60 promising youths to “the land of Malaysia’, 
who built buildings there, and those too big ones. 


“Lives are made there,” he said with a shrug. “And building the 
buildings is just the start. Later, you can do whatever you please. 
Who's going to come and ask you then: hey mister, what are you 
doing? And you'll be sending money home. Remember, my big men, 
please don’t forget this little friend of yours then.” 


When Jira probed him for more details, he answered at length, 
wrapping things up in his quick-fire way, “One-two-three, one-two- 


three, zabardast is how I’m sending boys and making their futures. 
You've got a future, too, Abdul Qudus. In Malaysia, your future is 
bright like the sun.” He winked and smiled, exposing his betel- 
stained teeth. 


The boys were wary of Edward’s bragging talk, but they had no 
choice than to follow him now. They had all had dreams, and they 
had all, as the saying goes, burned their boats. 


Before he boarded the train, even Jira had a dream, a vision of 
Malaysia, a country he could not even spot on the map of the world. 
He imagined an island in the middle of a sea, a small oasis in the 
vast resplendent blue, an island of soft bright sand with four date 
palms and a resting couch. On the couch lay Jira, bathing in the sun. 
A man in a black suit stooped down over his shoulders with a 
document in hand, and Jira signed it. He envisioned himself further 
down the line as a small but vital cog of the complex system of a fast 
country. He was sending money home, and just sometimes coming 
back to visit family. At home, he was constantly complaining about 
the heat and flies. “These flies don’t live there in Malaysia,” he was 
saying, turning up his nose. 


They arrived at the seaport in the middle of the night, Jira at the 
head of the brigade. They were following Toothpick Edward, who 
was fast and bouncy like a demon spirit. 


Looking around, Jira took in every bit of the scene. The sight of the 
huge cargo containers, schooners, fishing boats and freight ships 
hovering in the endless black cloud was intimidating. When they 
neared their destination, the caterpillars of curiosity which had been 
nestling in his belly for a while turned into full butterflies that took a 
dizzying flight. It created a smoke in his mind in which images 
floated, the orange and brown corrugated surfaces and the white 
sails registered vaguely in the foreground of the night; the boats 
buoyed on the surface of the water in a coordinated motion. 


In reality, though, the world was hot and stationary and smelled of 
fish. He saw fishing nets, then more fishing nets. Suddenly, the 
ground beneath his feet became littered with fish scales. Scales 


clung to the fat soles of Toothpick Edwards’s boots. The toothpick in 
his mouth wiggled furiously. In the moonlight his reed hat cast a dark 
shadow on his face. They marched between the towering walls of 
giant containers. Containers, containers, containers everywhere. Jira 
felt a strong suspicion that they had drifted from the main port, and 
were headed somewhere else. 


“This way, lovelies,” said Edward J. Hurst IV Jr. and they followed. 


It was a rather long walk, and by the end of it they found 
themselves climbing up the ladder of a freight ship anchored in a 
remote corner of the port, going up it like a file of ants on a 
breadcrumb, and then up another ladder to the top of a container, 
and then from the top of this container they were told to hop inside 
through a narrow, square opening. 


Edward J. then addressed the party. “My choice youths, listen up. 
We don't have the key to this room so we make our entry through 
here. You see it, here? Clearly, you see it.” All six of them nodded. 
“Descend, dearies!” he commanded. “One-two-three, one-two-three, 
zabardast!” 


All six hopped in. 


From inside, Jira peered out through the square opening and 
caught a glimpse of the moon until Edward’s dark face eclipsed it. 
He was reiterating his instructions, and six bewildered faces were 
gazing up and listening. 


“Bismillah! And then three days from now, my heroes, listen to me 
carefully — a man will open this lid and you will see the sun. Oh, the 
future is bright. Now this man, remember his name? That’s exactly 
right. He will take you to your center in Malaysia, and do you 
remember everything from there? Bright lads! All the food supplies 
are in there with you, beside the other sacks with the coals. And that 
bucket, dearies, make sure to close its lid tight once you’ve made 
potty, alright? | say adios to you now, boys. I’m myself just a sorry 
old man just staying here all his life, but you’re out of here now,” he 
winked, “Zabardast!” 


Just for a moment before the lid was closed, Nazir Ahmed urf Jira 
urf Abdul Qudus panicked. He wanted to scream, climb out and 
escape into the world, and he might have even done so had it not 
been impossible to reach the square without someone's help. Also, 
the lid fell faster than he expected. It closed with a solid clap. 


They guessed from the sounds outside that other containers and 
cargo were moved in their vicinity, and some heaped on top of their 
own container. 


Once silence fell, one of them lit a torch and in its wan light six 
identical faces stared at each other. 


On the first day these faces told each other their stories: how they 
met the gentleman, Edward J. Hurst, and why they decided to leave 
their homes. 


The stories lasted a while. Jira told the others about his folks, his 
house in Rampura, his brother Chandu, and Bubloo — a nice, 
bearded fellow at KFC. He told them about the club and its strange 
owner who was always drinking Pepsi. He painted a picture of the 
big pylon with its wires and kites, and described the wonder of the 
old dome between the poles and the malangs at the shrine and what 
they did to his hair. He told them about the qualities of the dhol as he 
had heard them from the malangs. He told them about the largest 
human flag, a great feat of which he’d been a part. 


The conversations thinned out over the next two days as they ran 
out of new stuff to tell. After that, there were only some occasional 
dialogues, some random joke that made no one laugh, some 
improbable speculation about Malaysia that wouldn’t matter even if it 
were true. 


On the third day there were fewer words and more frustrated 
exhalations and restless groans. As the day wore on, the sounds 
diminished as the silences around them grew. Gradually, the 
expectation that the lid would open turned into the excruciating fear 
that, maybe, it wouldn't. Already in their angst they’d eaten more 


than usual and shat more than usual during the first two days; the 
supplies were finished on the third morning. 


They waited till that night for any movement or sound around the 
lid, sometimes making short, anxious conversations about what 
might be going on outside. At midnight the torch died, spreading a 
final darkness through the container. 


“Is it even moving?” a desperate voice inquired from the dark. 


“Of course it’s moving!” replied an angry voice, annoyed by the 
question. 


“Sometimes it seems to me it’s not moving at all,” whined another 
voice. 


“Don't talk shit.” 


“Maybe it’s moving, but very slowly?” a nervy voice dared. 
“Maybe,” said the first. 


“That's it, it's moving but very slowly,” the angry voice pressed. 


That night, the covered bucket they had been using for potty 
tipped over in the corner it had been kept in to keep down the stink, 
and the whole container began to reek of shit, adding to the existing 
rot of food, fish, and sweat. 


At this point, Jira, sensing the growing rage among his fellows, 
started to fumble around in the dark, until finally he sought out a 
nook behind two coal sacks where it was unlikely they could find 
him, and decided to hole up there. He was already quite thirsty and 
hadn’t been able to locate his water canister, if at all there was any 
water left in it. 


He developed an ache in his temples before he slipped into sleep, 
and he did not wake up again in the same world where he had 
closed his eyes. 


At KFC, Jira used to complain to Bubloo that “the timing” was just 
not right for him in Rampura, and by that he meant the days, years, 


happenings and circumstances of his life in general. It was time as it 
existed for him, Jira, defined by his mind rather than the artificial 
criteria of the world. After the fourth day in the container, when he 
lost all sense of physical time, the timing was all that was left, a mere 
passage of his existence. When he was unconscious there was only 
the darkness, and when he was conscious there was only the 
darkness and the timing. 


It was a world where he existed in his pure and bare form as a 
continuum, without the division of days, hours and minutes. 


Occasionally in this continuum he perceived the sensation of that 
original world where his eyes had closed. He heard the whooping, 
snorting, and barfing of his fellows who roamed in that world. He felt 
something wet spray across his face and wiped it instinctively, but 
the smell remained to make him nauseous. At some point, he felt his 
belly and found it swollen with gas. He entertained the thought of 
leaving his corner for a bit to go look for food, but the horror of the 
dark and its creatures prevented such an adventure. 


Nevertheless, the original world intervened physically in his 
experience. He heard groans, loud and strident, soft and faint. He 
awoke the next time to a heart-wrenching cry. “What are you doing, 
panchod?” Someone screamed, “You're eating my ear.” A howl. A 
curse. A sob. A silence. A question: 


How long has it been, how many hours, how many days... 4, 5, 6, 
7... how long does it last, anyway? 


His belly was now a watermelon. His throat was sandpaper. His 
eyes saw white clouds. A faint dhol beat in his ears: dum-duma-dum- 
dum dum-duma-dum-dum. A smarting pain, like a reptile, laid eggs 
in his head; they hatched into a million reptiles which slithered and 
produced a whirling sensation which was both a vertigo and a music. 


Once a pair of hands grabbed at his collar and tried to yank him 
from his corner. Once somebody stumbled and fell on him, then 
scrambled to bite him. Somehow he thwarted these attempts. Once 
a man who fell on him vomited on him. He took off his clothes and 


put them aside to dry. He would have neither the strength nor the 
memory to put them on again. 


When was it he got into that fury, how many hours and days later? 
It was just another swing of the timing, when with all the power he 
could muster he cradled his tumefied belly on his arm and stumbled 
to his feet and careened into the darkness. 


The floor felt gooey beneath him. A hand grabbed at his ankle and 
pulled. He fell on his belly, screamed, and a couple of groans 
answered. Helpless, he pummeled on the side of the container which 
was closest to him. Nobody answered. 


Where are we? When are we? How many hours...days...the 
timing is not good for me here. But here, where? Have we moved at 
all? How far have we come? Are we in the middle of the sea? Has 
there been an accident? 


Once the pain subsided into a general numbness, he felt cold and 
shivered. He raised himself to his feet and looked for his corner. It 
took him an hour to find it. 


“Amma, is that you, Amma?” he mumbled, the next time he 
awoke. In those terminal moments, his mind sought valiantly to 
salvage the last remnants of thought, to assemble them to regain a 
sense of place and time. 


Where am |? What place is this? Is this my grave or my womb? 


The music grew louder. His belly became the shape of a dhol: a 
bar- rel with two flat, trebling ends. He pulled it up, like a dholbeater 
pulls up his dhol, and in return the dhol pulled at him. He beat it, 
dum-duma-dum-dum dum-duma-dum-dum... 


On his final day in the container, Jira had a vision. It was vivid and 
colorful but everything was amplified in its size and magnitude. He 
was at the snooker club, and the surface of the pool table was like a 
vast green glade on which the pockets opened like ravines and the 
balls rolled like human heads. The pylon was so tall it ended in the 
sky, the mosque was infinite, the dome between the poles was ten 


times larger. Beneath it the pied-green malangs beat their dhols and 
whirled in ecstasy. He saw one in an orange robe, with eyes as big 
as cabbages, who said, “Hoo! Go round in circles!” 


“Why don’t you go round in circles?” asked another malang, a tall 
one. 


Another one, with no teeth in his mouth, laughed. 


From his motley satchel, the tall one took out a cigarette which 
instantly grew to the size of a ship’s mast, and lit it and offered it to 
Jira, who took it hesitantly. When Jira took a puff it made him feel 
lighter than a feather, a feather hovering above a vast sea. 


“Hoo!” cried the orange malang. “Go round in circles!” 


“Why don’t you?” asked the tall malang. “Oh, these long sweet 
hairs, let them fly.” 


“These...!” exclaimed the toothless malang, with an impish grin, 
rak-ing his fingers through Jira’s mane all the way to his shoulder. 
“Fly!” “You come with us,” said the tall malang. 


“Come with you where?” asked Jira. 


“Everywhere,” said the toothless malang. “We roam the cities and 
villages. We roam the hearts of men. We know the right sort of 
places to go to.” 


Now that would be some life. To roam to every shrine there is in 
the Punjab, to go to every urs. There’s always an urs somewhere, 
isn’t it? | could dance to the beat of the dhol all day long. By evening 
I'll be so spent | won't be thinking much. I'll just lie down and smoke. 
We'll all smoke. We'll puff out into the world. Hoo! 


The dhol beat: dum-duma-dum-dum, dum-duma-dum-dum. He 
danced. His hair billowed like tall willows in the wind. A million tiny 
spiders climbed up the walls of a slippery white bowl and skidded 
back in. The air picked up speed. He twirled and twirled and twirled 
until he, too, was wind. 


Wind blew his mind to most unexpected places and times. In his 
delirium, he saw the bearded face of Bubloo Hijazi of KFC, during an 
all night shift in Ramadan. His face had lost its color for reasons 
unknown to Jira, and then when Jira had finished his account of his 
brother Chandu, Bubloo heaved a sigh, reclined in his chair, and told 
a story of his own. 


In that story there was a specific day at the Shalimar Gardens 
which Jira now saw only in flashes. He saw the bright grass, the red- 
brick walkways and the blue columns of the fountains. He saw 
Bubloo — a child then — with his Abba, his Uncle Amsil, and little 
Rosina. 


This was a breezy day in spring. Uncle Amsil and Abba had 
walked ahead of the children, and at one point Uncle turned to Abba 
and said is his educated, authoritative voice, “I don’t see the point of 
this, Bismil. These broken walls, these ruins. Why the government 
should waste its money on their upkeep is beyond me. All this 
money could go to development, to creating jobs and whatnot.” 


Abba, who had been waiting anxiously to see if Uncle Amsil would 
be enamored by the “thousand splendors” of Shalimar, had to 
reorient his mind and agree, “This is what I’ve been saying, bhaijaan, 
why should it waste its money, you are right bhaijaan.” 


They walked all the way to the canteen. As Bubloo and Rosina 
played catch, Uncle Amsil and Abba talked. 


“It’s the children’s future I’m talking about,” Abba said. 


“Whatever they do,” said Uncle Amsil, “it has to be something with 
the scope to get ahead.” 


Abba couldn't agree more. 


” “c 


“My Rosi already knows she wants to be a doctor. 
Bubloo, Engineer!” Abba burst out at once. 


And my 


Uncle Amsil twisted his lips and approved, “Yes, it has scope too.” 
Then, as they were leaving the gardens, Uncle Amsil said, “In time, 


you should move out of this area. It’s getting too crowded here. It’s 
filling up with village folk.” 


Abba nodded. “It’s all we're working on,” he assured his brother. 
“When my Bubloo is ready, it’s the first thing we're going to do.” 


“Alright then, Bubloo,” Uncle Amsil addressed the boy. “Do you 
know what you're going to become when you've grown up?” 


Bubloo looked up at him blankly and then at his Abba. 


“Of course, he does,” Abba said. “Why don’t you tell your uncle, 
Bubloo?” 


But Bubloo remained mum. 


“Speak!” Abba demanded. “Don’t you know what you’re going to 
become?” 


Bubloo told Jira at KFC that he panicked at this point. He turned 
and ran toward the sun, and the light blinded him. 


In the container, Jira saw this blindness but not the light which 
caused it. He yearned for it however. If he could escape the 
container then, he would go to Bubloo and tell him to keep running 
into the sun. “Go boy, run, run away, run into the light...that’s the 
purpose of your life...not to end up in the darkness. Hoo!” 


When Jira opened his eyes for the last time — stranded at some 
immeasurable league in the timing — he heard a groan which 
could’ve come from anywhere in the container. The darkness was 
impenetrable. He heard the groan again, before it waned. “It’s him,” 
he said to himself, “who also lives. The only other from the six, 
besides me, who also lives. | wonder if he will die first or me? How 
long does this last?” 


Next morning, a squad of Karachi police extracted six bodies from a 
container on a freight ship that had been sidelined for repair work 
days ago. The bodies were lain out on the port in a straight line. A fat 
constable in police greys was stooping over each, poking at it with 


his stick, grumbling, “Don’t know where they come from, panchod. 
They all look the same!” 


He knew these boys were perhaps only a few among many who 
had been successfully shipped. They would not be the last ones to 
end up dead either. As a law enforcer, he was supposed to be 
merciless, but he was a softy at heart and always ended up feeling 
sorry. The truth was, he did not like dead people. When they were 
found in the containers, he took to rationalizing their situations in his 
mind to make them less tragic. 


“Hopped onto the wrong boat,” he speculated. “Ought to be on 
some other ship that was supposed to return to the main port.” 


There were indeed a lot of containers and ships around the port, 
and such a mistake was entirely human. “But what to say? Ants 
make themselves a hill, and some human from the human world 
comes and pisses on it. The whole damn thing caves in. It’s life.” 


He puckered his lips, and shook his head. 


“All dead?” asked the assistant sub-inspector, who was a few 
paces from the constable, writing the first investigative report. 


“Dead,” answered the constable, “dead, dead, and dead.” The ASI 
scribbled that down. 


The constable waddled off to a nearby stair, sat down and started 
smoking. The bodies lay at a distance from him. He had to get the 
dead people out of his mind and relax. 


The ASI took a deep breath and reflected, “Such a nice day and 
these wretches...| don’t Know where they come from, but it’s not the 
sort of day to die on. The sea is so blue today, so vast and clean and 
shiny, like pearls on fire. Ah, ‘Like pearls on fire...’ | can be a poet 
sometimes.” 


When the constable screamed, he snapped out of his musings, 
and yelled back, “What...what’s the matter?” 


“That one just moved,” shouted the constable. 


“Allah have mercy, which one?” He turned to the bodies. 


The constable was rushing toward them, his dark silhouette sliding 
in the foreground of the lustrous sea. It was a day full of light. The 
shadows of the ships were like tar on water. The sails were fluttering 
languidly. The flight of the gulls was quiet and distant. The air was 
slow and salty. 


“Which one?” the ASI cried, as he scanned the bodies for any 
signs of movement. 


“That one,” the constable pointed, “the third one from the left.” 


THE PATH OF THE MAN-EATER 


When | was ten years old the talented 'Kulfi' was the only boy | knew 
who had seen a ghost. He said it was the ghost of a dwarf, a little 
ghost. It had tarlike skin, he said, caterpillars for eyebrows, a shiny 
head, enormous orange glasses on buttony eyes, and half a 
moustache turned up like half a moon. 


It was the sort of ghost that should have come out of a bottle, or 
stayed there, for it was so laughably tiny, but | knew it had once been 
a real man with a real name. 


Pidu, he was called, “Pidu Pehlwan the Lion Rider.” 


Pidu had never ridden a lion, but it was said he had danced with 
one: 


the lion called Dara, the old haggard beast of the Lucky Turkey 
Circus. 


Every year the circus arrived at the Big Ground — a grassless 
bowl of dust behind Shalimar — and a big fair came along with it. 
The festivities drew in droves of outsiders, but Pidu wasn’t one of 
these outsiders, he was a circus performer. 


Mobi and Jojo were outsiders, and also strangers. It should be 
clear that not all outsiders were strangers: the majority of the 
residents of Rampura had once been outsiders but they’d all 
belonged to the same village, Suratwala, and over the years they’d 
mingled and married so that no family was entirely strange to any 
other family. 


Every once in a while, however, somebody came along whom 
nobody knew, and all of a sudden there were strangers in Rampura. 


Mobi and Jojo had no family except each other. They were 
brothers and yet they looked nothing alike. Mobi had a tall, wiry 


frame, while Jojo was short and sturdy. Mobi had a thin, high pitched 
voice, Jojo spoke with a deep tone. 


| was ten years old when they first arrived in Rampura, and Kulfi 
was two years my senior. | guess Mobi would be twenty-five or there 
abouts, Jojo perhaps seventeen or eighteen. They came with the 
crowd that came in with the circus, but they stayed. 


Shortly, these brothers became notorious. 


Mobi’s peculiar line of business, peddling porno, was not new to 
Rampura. He wasn’t the first to serve up naked white ladies on the 
pavements of Iqbal Road. He was simply the toughest, persisting 
despite the tyrant cleric Maulvi Muhammed ljaz with his toady police 
and his cap-wearing, Arabic-prating ruffians from the mosque. 


On the face of it he sold posters of Bollywood stars. He hung them 
across a tall railing in three saggy lines, and stationed his table on 
the pavement underneath. But in the cardboard box below the table, 
a Shalimar Cooking Oil label on top, he kept his real merchandise. 
Whenever a schoolboy passed by who looked like he was hot — and 
Mobi had the talent of knowing — he furtively called, “English mem. 
English mem without shame.” 


He told us his call was a stab in the “sex-mind” of the boy. 


“White, white, I’m saying, and listen up, chotoos, no other skin is 
as white as the skin of a real white mem.” 


He sold sex magazines from the 70s, and those porn stars who 
had been long past their prime in the States were only catching fire 
in Rampura in the 90s. 


It was swell for Mobi, until something happened; a strange, small 
something. One among these stars, with tumbling blonde hair like 
Farah Fawcett, became so popular that the clients — schoolboys 
with croaky voices, sweaty palms, flitting eyes, who gulped too much 
and blinked too much and stammered their sex desires too much, 


too foolishly, too obliquely — began to ask especially for her, and it 
became impossible for Mobi to manage that. 


He couldn't read or write for starters. Jojo could, but he did nothing 
except play kicker at Noshi’s paan shop, with a bottle of Pepsi 
always hanging from his mouth. It turned out it was impossible for 
Mobi to tell one porn star from another. 


He said he couldn't do it because they kept shifting shapes, like 
witches do. This ever-changing appearances of the naked ladies 
became the bane of Mobi’s life. 


“Whenever I’m looking for a woman I’ve seen before, I’m only 
finding one that looks like her, that | suspect may be her, but she’s 
got these new hairs now and these new eyes, and not even their 
color is the same anymore,” he bitterly complained. “Not even her 
stupid body is the same anymore. Something is bigger than | 
remember. Something is not as big. How can | ever be sure?” 


Eventually he found a way to appease those chotoos who insisted 
on a particular lady. He did not tell us his solution, but once he 
remarked, “The problem is their boy nature. They see a woman, they 
want all of that woman. But listen, chotoos, if man didn’t want all of a 
woman, if he could do with little bits, the world would be in peace.” 


In the days, weeks and months following, boys started to go 
missing from Rampura, sometimes for days. Afterwards, when they 
reappeared, they wouldn't be the same boys anymore. They 
wouldn't meet the other boys’ eyes; when spotted, they would whisk 
around some street corner as if fearing questions about their 
absence. 


Mobi said they had been to heaven, or hell, he wasn’t sure. They 
had wished for all of a woman, but found it so vast they were lost in 
it, like pirates who get lost in the sea or something. 


“And one does get lost in a woman,” he added, “One always does, 
chotoos. One cannot navigate a woman. God made no compass to 
get around her. Oh, and, oh chotoos, this one woman | know. What 


may | say to littlke chotoos like you that there is no end to this 
woman.” 


Mobi’s face contorted in unprecedented shapes while mentioning 
his mystery woman. “I’m telling you, chotoos, when God made man 
he gave him everything. When God made woman he gave her the 
power to take everything from man. When God made this woman I’m 
talking about, he put no limit on her power.” 


Kulfi, the boy who saw the ghost, also saw a different sort of 
image once. He and his father were trundling home their cart one 
night after selling kulfi at the bus stand all day long, when they spied 
in the mist at the corner of a gully a man’s crooked figure. 


It was limp and sprawled on the ground and went mad-like. 


“She takes, | give. | give, she takes. | lose control. Then | lose 
myself. Then | lose everything. Then | want to lose everything again. 
Loving is losing. Loving is losing, chotoos.” 


My investigations have proved beyond a doubt the existence of the 
so called “Bhuran the Man Eater’. There are plenty of reported 
sightings in the 90s of a gargantuan woman with the voice of a child. 
One is even reported in the police file after the great fire at the Lucky 
Turkey Circus in Suratwala village, thereby making it sort of official. 


But in the beginning there was a fight. 


Mobi’s words about losing control proved prophetic when he got 
himself entangled in a fist fight with the circus performers a few 
months after Kulfi’s vision of him in the mist. 


Pidu Pehlwan was at the center of this fight. Nobody knew the 
reason for it, but all thought it was a fierce fight. 


“I'll set my lions on you, motherfucker,” hollered Pidu in a loud horn 
of a voice. “I'll rip your balls out, alright? Don’t think I’m small so my 
cock is also small. My cock is big! Big, motherfucker!” 


A crowd had gathered in a far corner of the Big Ground, forming a 
ring around them. Kulfi and | were among them, ten and twelve. 


The whole thing was a spectacle, as obviously anything with a 
sputtering dwarf and a thin wisp of a man whom it would seem the 
wind would sweep off his feet would be. The dwarf spat, kicked, 
bounced around and blew up dust, as the thin man watched with 
clenched fists. 


The dwarf had companions in Daka the drunken magician, Gamu 
the attenuated lion keeper and Madari the clown; but they were only 
reluctant participants, hopping in circles threatening to attack and 
never doing so. 


Only the little man and the tall man were going at each other, 
though they too were screaming more than they were actually 
fighting. 


Every now and then Mobi used the long reach of his arm, slapped 
Pidu and pulled away before he could react. Pidu spat and cursed 
when that happened. 


In his turn, Pidu rammed his head into Mobi’s knees like a crazy 
teddy-bull, and once or twice bit him; Mobi squalled when that 
happened. 


Kulfi and | watched from the crowd, gaping. It was unreal to see 
the contemplative Mobi rolling in the dust with a mad dwarf hungry 
for his flesh. 


The fight cost Mobi dearly. The circus had connections with the 
police. Nobody got to do anything in the Big Ground without 
connections with the police, not even the political leaders. 


So a few days on, Mobi’s spot on the pavement before Rampura 
bazaar was raided by the boys of Maulvi Muhammed ljaz followed by 
the police. 


His goods were confiscated (after the boys had been there the 
police only found posters), and for a while Mobi was in jail. 


While Mobi was in jail, his brother Jojo, Pepsi in mouth, took over his 
spot on the pavement to sell his posters, but his heart was not in the 
business. He drooped on a wooden stool all day, telling the chotoos 
where his heart really lay. 


“Not here,” he declared, “Not out here in the open. I’m not saying 
this isn’t world class. My brother Mobi’s putting his heart into this, but 
| don’t like the open. | like a whole building. You know what I’m 
saying? A building like that Noshi’s place.” Noshi’s paan shop was a 
poky room without windows or ventilators, where Noshad Hussain 
kept the kicker table to which Jojo and his kind were addicted. “A 
real place like a club. That’s my kind of thing.” 


Yet Jojo disposed of more posters than Mobi ever did. If a boy 
wanted a Madhuri or a Sridevi, and did not have the money for it, it 
was no problem; Jojo let him have it anyway. This made him popular 
with the boys, but the business was badly hit. 


It was inevitable that Jojo would run the whole poster trade into the 
ground before Mobi could return from jail, and Kulfi said he was 
waiting to see that happen, to see how Mobi would react to that, and 
if there'd be another fight in the Big Ground. But something 
happened at the circus in the meantime, which drew our attention 
entirely. We were no longer thinking about the posters then, or Mobi 
or Jojo. 


On the day of his final show, Pidu was reported to have actually 
ridden the lion Dara. 


Normally the ringmaster Gamu, an anemic-looking man, would 
release Dara into the large circular arena enclosed by the polka 
marquee, and then Pidu in his full attire, orange glasses and purple 
cap, would dance out into the middle to accompany the lion. He 
would chase after it; have it chase him; have it jump hoops and trot 
around the circular arena; and in the way of a joke, have it spray 
some front line spectator (usually some rowdy boy) with hot lion piss. 
This would be followed by a cackle from Madari, appearing suddenly 
alongside Mushk the dancing eunuch with huge fake boobs, and 


Zikri the mad malang calling, “Hoo, go round in circles, hoo!” as he 
spun, all to uproarious laughter from the audience. 


But that day, they say, he went a step further and rode the lion, as 
if it were a goat or a pony. 


Go to Rampura and ask the older folk about the final show. They 
all remember his maniacal madness. They suspect he’d been 
drinking some shoddy type of liquor. It lost him sympathy with the 
decent residents of Rampura, who were repulsed by the filth and 
vileness that came out of his mouth, and horrified by how he ground 
his teeth and snarled at them. 


It was in a state of intoxication, they surmise, that later that same 
night Pidu climbed up the tower from where the acrobat, Tarzan, 
normally set himself on fire, and leapt into the pool below — not 
seeing that the pool was dry. 


In the morning, in the dry pool lay the tiny corpse of Pidu. One of 
his legs had twisted back beneath him, with the boot under his head, 
and on the boot lay his brain. His dwarf brain (it amazed people to 
see) was just a regular-sized human brain. 


That image of the brain stayed with my friend Kulfi to the day he 
saw the dwarf again, six weeks later, in the filthy latrine of the 
Rampura bus station where his father, Lashkar, sold kulfi ice cream 
“of pure milk, peanut and almond”, and Kulfi did his washing and 
cleaning work. 


According to Kulfi, the dwarf was standing at a moldy urinal, 
looking down at his pee as if it were a most captivating sight, tossing 
a matchstick in his mouth and humming a tune. 


| was fifteen at the time and Kulfi was seventeen, and | remember 
the day we were following Mobi like it was yesterday. It had only 
taken a couple of years for his hair to turn grey and wrinkles to 
appear on his skin. He was the vile old man of the streets the clerics 
of Rampura wished to deposit into the flaming pits of hell but 
couldn't, because he was fireproof. 


We were walking in the shade of the keekars in the afternoon, our 
shadows lengthening on the walls of Shalimar, headed to the ruins of 
the Roxy Theater. 


When Mobi had first made us the offer, we had exclaimed “No!” in 
unison. 


Neither of us had thought we were ready for a real girl yet. 


“Of course yes,” we did believe him when he said it wasn’t going to 
be the eunuch Mushk, but an actual girl with tits. We just weren't 
going to do it that time. 


On the second offer, we had pretended to think about it, when we 
were going to accept anyway. We couldn't have a real girl just yet, 
but we could see one. 


What had come to be called “the Theater of Mobi,” lay at the back 
of the abandoned building, in a space once occupied by family 
cabins. 


It was a lightless corner with a thick mat of dust strewn with pigeon 
droppings and used condoms. An ancient, red, soft-surfaced curtain 
hung before it and partially blocked the view from the hall. The hall 
— an assemblage of dilapidated chairs, soiled and tattered carpets, 
and crumbling steps — was notorious for being a junkies’ den, home 
to powder sniffers, glue inhalers and needle men. It was rumored — 
most vociferously by Maulvi Muhammed ljaz who was now a 
politically connected scholar of Islam — that certain personages of 
loose character were using the Roxy for perverse activities, including 
actual sex and voyeurism. 


At an anti-government rally in the Big Ground, a political hopeful 
from the opposition party, keen to curry favor with the clerics, had 
called Maulvi Ijaz up to the stage, held up his arm and vowed that if, 
Allah-willing, he came into power, the old Roxy would be razed to the 
ground so that a mosque with a seminary and a compound could be 
built in its place. 


But the Theater of Mobi was all there was when we got there with 
the porno peddler; two small, musty cabins with inky interiors and a 
hardboard wall between them. 


Kulfi and | sat down on our haunches, and peeped to the other 
side through tiny holes that had been bored into the hardboard. We 
could see a derelict charpoy on a floor of dust and droppings; an old 
poster on the wall of a movie from six years ago; a tiny pair of 
slippers by the charpoy foot; and, hanging from a hook on the wall 
behind, an enormous red shalwar with yellow flowers. 


A couple of feet from us in our half of the partition, Mobi leaned 
against a broken sofa, his legs extending along the floor and mouth 
smoking, and reminded me of Kulfis vision of him in the mist. 
Perhaps the cigarette was stronger than he had expected, to make 
him speak in such a melancholy way. 


We were still waiting for something to appear on the other side as 
he began to describe a certain abstract state of mind. It was the sort 
of talk some people might call philosophy, if a school-educated man 
was to make it. It was about a woman (it was always about a woman 
with Mobi), and he was saying, “So | told her it couldn’t go on like 
that. | don’t know what came over me, chotoos, | wished to take all of 
her for me. | said, it’s either me or that little shit. Not both. Not both. 
She agreed, but she forgot about agreeing. She always does that to 
me. She knows | love her so...and I’m living like this, dying like 
this...and loving her like this. I’m giving and she’s taking. Listen, 
chotoos,” he leaned closer all of a sudden, and hissed, “Do look 
closely now, and remember who that is. She promised me to eat 
him.” 


Silence ensued. 


With the rancid smell of Mobi’s mouth in my nose, the lull was 
suddenly bulldozed when Kulfi started to babble; a rapid mumbling 
issued from his mouth that seemed to mean something while not 
even being a proper string of words. | felt his hand on my shoulder, 
trying to shake me into looking as though | wasn't already. 


Maulvi Muhammed ljaz, naked like a peeled turnip topped with its 
bush, appeared at a corner of the charpoy. Then an arm — and what 
an arm, it truly was a ginormous arm...| Suppose an oversized gorilla 
or Bigfoot might have such an arm, but it was hairless and shiny with 
sweat and wore bangles — lifted Maulvi Ijaz into the air, as if he 
were a little baby. 


He moaned in ecstasy and fear like a croaky teenage boy, with 
none of his Arabicized, epiglottal, domineering voice. 


Kulfi babbled on and on. 


Since at the time | did not know his queer talent, | thought him 
mad. Maulvi ljaz’s legs flailed in the air — a foot above the floor. 


My gaze went up and up toward Bhuran. 


So it was | learnt how Mobi had survived for ten years in Rampura, 
and why, despite all the vitriol, Maulvi Ijaz never attacked his den in 
Roxy. The theater played for two more years before the government 
was toppled by the military and the Roxy was brought to the ground. 


On a bright sunny day in Shalimar, Kulfi and | — seventeen and 


nineteen — sat on a step by the outer wall, and he confessed to 
me his talent like one confesses a shameful malady. 


| remember finding his talent confounding, but believing him, 
nevertheless. | always believed everything he said, though | was 
fairly sure by this point that his whole ghost tale was a big sham. 


“And sometimes | don’t even know where it’s coming from,” he 
said, with a plaintive pout to the heavens. “I don’t want to be making 
kulfi all my life.” (In one line he told me the sadness of his life.) “l 
don't want to be pushing the damn cart. | just like to cry on the 
megaphone ‘Pure milk, peanut and almonds! Sweet-sweet milk for 
sweet-sweet boys- girls, white-white kulfi, aha, red-red cheeks, 
khoya milk, sweet-milk, almonds!’ This is all | want to do.” 


| told him it really was a strange talent, and just to confirm, could 
he tell me if he was making all those words himself? At which 
question he exploded with excitement. 


“All the time! As | said, it comes from somewhere, | don’t know 
where it comes from, but | keep speaking it. My Amma says, I’m 
some times speaking it in my sleep. Sometimes, it’s not even words 
but just sounds, like mum-mum-mun-mun-mum-min...As | said, | 
don't even know where it's coming from but it is the thing | like to do.” 


| told him that really was strange, and just to confirm, again, wasn't 
it singing and dancing he loved to do more? Wasn't his talent to 
listen to qawali songs at the shrine and sing and dance? 


He sniggered at that. 


“Have you ever seen me dancing other than when I’m there? | 
don't even have long hair, like the malangs, to toss around so why 
would | love to dance?” He added in a whisper, “I’ve not told this to 
anyone, but I’m telling you. | go to the shrine only because I’m 
listening. No, no, not to the music. | don’t care for music. Why would 
| care for music? Music is just the sounds coming from the 
harmonium, and | can make my own sounds.” 


“Oh, but then what are you listening to, Kulfi?” 


“Words,” he said gravely, “I’m listening to what they're saying. No, 
it's not like what you think. I’m not listening to the meaning. 
Meanings don’t matter to me; just words do. | like to listen to how the 
words fit into the sounds. Sometimes, I’m thinking my own words 
that could fit into the same sounds. Sometimes my words are fitting 
so much better than their words!” 


| told him that really, really was strange; and just to confirm, once 
again, what did his Abba, Lashkar the Kulfi vendor, make of all of 
this? 


He sighed. 


“My Abba is also thinking the same thing. What a strange and 
useless talent you've got, Kaleemullah. Have you ever thought about 
what you’re going to do with it? Listen to me, son, learn how to roll a 
good kulfi. You’re putting too much salt in the khoya, and pulling 
them out too soft. Alright, listen, if you put your mind in the milk, | 
promise you, the megaphone is yours.” 


Suddenly, Kulfi began to shake in desperate anger. “I hate the 
damn smell of milk. It’s like piss to me!” 


All his life the talented Kulfi rolled kulfis. Sweat with milk, milk with 
sweat, he rolled and all the words in his head became rhythms with 
the motions of his arms. He rolled the best rolled kulfis of Rampura; 
mixing milk with perfect amounts of sugar; kneading khoya to the 
best texture; watching salt to the last grain; timing the pulling of the 
sticks to finesse. 


He now owns hundreds of cassettes of recorded ‘chatter’. Yet 
whenever he thinks of playing one while he’s roaming the streets, 
something entirely new arises in his mind to chant. It just comes, 
Kulfi says, “and | still don’t know where it’s all coming from.” 


Besides, he really did see the dwarf — as Daka, the drunken 
magician, affirms. 


“But of course there were two of them,” says the sixty-year-old bag 
of bones, who bungles with his bottle of cheap liquor like an ant with 
a crumb that’s too big for it. “What else did you think, that | locked 
one up in the box and the same one came out with the lion? It was 
Tidu | locked up, and Pidu who came out with the lion.” 


He laughs, and whoops. 


“Oh, that makes you sad, does it? You should’ve thought about it 
before you asked me. Magic is like that. It's a mystery, and it does 
make you sad when you know about it.” 


He added ruefully, “Now the world knows all my mysteries, and it’s 
sad for it.” 


“What a fool that Daka is,” Jojo tells me at his club: a full-fledged, 
double-storey snooker club he runs in Moon Street. 


A Pepsi hangs from his mouth, and he blows into it with a straw. 
“But it is a mystery, this question of who killed Pidu. Or Tidu? | 


say, one of them killed the other. The killer dwarf then got two 
parts of Bhuran, Mobi’s woman. I’m saying he kept his own part and 
he got one that used to belong to the brother — Pidu or Tidu? — 
whoever he was. This made Mobi mad! Oh no, listen, he was not my 
brother.” 


Jojo laughs for a whole long minute. 


“Did we look anything alike? Anybody who thought we were 
brothers needs to see a doctor, a world class brain doctor.” 


He finishes the Pepsi and plonks it down. 


“We had no family, so we became family. So as not to be two 
strangers, but just one. You see?” 


Every now and then word would come of a woman with the body of a 
giraffe and voice of a calf, whom some laborer, rickshaw driver, 
villager, or lowly bazaar vendor had come upon in an insalubrious 
pit, some derelict abode. A pimp would've led them there; a man like 
a tall reed, too sad for his business. 


“Bhuran was a shikofric,” Jojo said. 


He’d heard from Mobi that he’d taken her to a doctor who had told 
him she was a shikofric. 


“A schizophrenic,” | corrected. 
“Shikofric,” he corrected me back. 


For years after their disappearance news continued to arrive at 
Rampura of some feud or quarrel breaking out in some little Known 


town between Lahore and Suratwala after the appearance there of a 
certain dwarf, followed usually by a sighting at a bus or railway 
station that same night of a giant woman and a tall companion. 


The queerness of their company made them hard to miss, | 
suppose. It wasn’t until that famous fire that burnt down the whole 
circus at Suratwala village that we stopped hearing about them. 


Perhaps, this fire killed them all. Perhaps, Bhuran was a shikofric, 
and Mobi wasn't fireproof, and fate had to catch up to the fratricidal 
dwarf, Pidu or Tidu, whoever he was. 


OUR ZUBI UNCLE, OR: THE MAN WHO 
TRAVELLED THE TRAVEL 


“What life is there without marriage?” they asked in our homes, in the 
old lanes of Rampura. “Total dog life.” 


Every man of my family that | knew of was married — even my 
own father, which | suppose should be obvious because that’s how | 
was born. 


He was not a typical man of our family, my father. He had been (or 
he said he had been) a bit of a maverick. Even at his present age, 
the late fifties, he had some lingering fantasies about the free life of a 
bachelor, traveler and adventurer. He talked about a cross-European 
trip with a backpack, and staying in small towns unlisted on the 
maps, the sort of things we know the Americans and the Europeans 
do. 


My father only talked about them when he got drunk. | listened to 
him then and at times | got pumped up; but | never put that drink to 
my lips, of course. 


“This oldster is surely going to hell,” my Amma assured me, “but 
I’m not going to let you spoil your faith, Sunny Mustagim. Let Shazi 
take charge of you. Then you decide and she decide. Why do | need 
this headache? This oldster is enough for me. He’s Allah’s 
punishment to me for all my sins in all my previous lives. | better 
leave you to Shazi.” 


In case you’re wondering, Shazi was a girl in our family, and my 
fiancée. 


In our family, women had all the power over men — how often is it 
you can say that? — and Uncle Tanvir was a massive case in point. 
Like my father he was a college professor, but unlike my father he 
had made a 


lot of money. He had built himself a double-story house in the 
Paradise Society, far from the noisy, twisty lanes of Rampura. The 
house had a personal lawn and even a porch. He was a professor of 
chemistry, but after college in the evenings, when my father was 
watching TV or reading some book, Uncle Tanvir was consulting at a 
paint manufacturer’s and, later on, managing his own business. 


My mother would sum up this state of affairs with a deep, wistful 
sigh, “Tanvir knows the techniques to utilize his skills,” she would 
say, before raising her volume and adding, “Some people | know 
have no techniques at all!” In her more reflective moments, though, 
Amma admitted that it was all her own fault. She was just not a 
tyrant. Like Uncle Tanvir’s wife, Aunty Annie, for instance. 


“Annie’s got Tanvir under her heel,” she claimed, lifting one foot off 
the ground and twisting and grinding it. “Under her heel!” she yelled, 
so that my father, who was in his undershirt and loose pajamas 
watching TV, could hear and get startled by the sound of her voice. 
The women in our family loved this expression, and | had noticed 
how even Shazi was picking it up. 


Shazi was Uncle Tanvir and Aunty Annie’s daughter. Like them, 
she was an ambitious and practical minded girl. Although she was 
pretty shy, the potential was there in her to just seize control. A few 
times, when | was doing something stupid in her presence, like tying 
my shoe laces over my ankles or burping too loudly, she had given 
me a look, and it had been some look. Her tiny ears had grown red, 
her eyebrows had risen like two taut bows, and her eyes shot at me 
like arrows. 


| remembered this look when Amma said she would be glad to let 
Shazi take me, and, “The time is not far when you'll be all bridled up 
and reined in by that girl.” 


Amma used to give herself a lot of credit for winning over the 
Tanvirs. Not only was Shazi their only daughter, the object of all their 
love and dowry, she was training to be a doctor. “And this means,” 
Amma said, “the girl will set you both home-wise and health-wise, 


and if you’re being careful, Sunny Mustaqim, she will also set you 
future-wise. You're not getting a better match than Shazia Tanvir.” 


Our marriage was set to take place a year later, once | had 
obtained my engineering degree and until then, Amma said, | should 
look tip-top and totally in control, to show the Tanvirs that | would not 
end up in life like a certain professor, who just got into his pajamas 
and read useless books, not at all caring about his future or 
anything. 


Every time the Tanvirs left from our home after a Sunday meal, | 
found myself wrestling some impossible piece of clothing: some tight 
sherwani, some stiff kurta-suit, some stifling coat, some throttling 
romaal, or some other object | loathed, and for a moment something 
exploded in my head. | became my father when he was drunk and 
started to fantasize. 


| dreamed, most of all, about running away. | longed for the day | 
could leave everything behind and a certain backpack came to my 
mind. 


Amma of course told me to be careful. If | were being careful, 
Uncle Tanvir would finance me to the UK or USA like his two sons, 
and that would build my future. 


“I'm telling you this,” she warned me, ruefully, “there is no future in 
this country at all, unless, when you're old, you want to be calling 
your useless students to your home, and talking to them about 
useless things, like books and news.” 


My Abba seemed to have nothing to do with the hoopla around my 
marriage, yet its very possibility was due to his existence. He was 
the one who was related to the Tanvirs, not my Amma, although she 
was the one who had been able to charm them. 


Uncle Tanvir was my father’s mother’s second cousin’s son from 
the same old mohallah of our village, Suratwala, where our extended 
and sometimes very extended family sprawls to this day. We're 
talking here aunties, uncles, cousins — their children, their children’s 
spouses — their parents, their aunties, their uncles, their cousins, 


and their children. They live there in homes packed together, where 
any news about a family or an individual spreads like wildfire, and all 
the joys and sorrows are one, and at all times there is some joy or 
sorrow going on. 


Nobody gets to belong to Suratwala village and then mind their 
own business, and this makes it a big problem for the families 
who’ve “made it”, who’ve left Suratwala and moved to the city. 


Nothing irked my Amma (and some other ladies of our family) 
more than the sight of a “Suratwala paindu” showing up at their 
doorstep, “for no other reason than meddling in our business.” 


“Because I'm telling you, now the times are changed,” she would 
loudly claim, so that my father, who would be on the veranda 
cleaning the binoculars with which he peered into the night sky, 
would listen. “Now we've moved to the city, and nobody here wants 
to be dealing with paindus.” 


My father would clean those lenses assiduously: breathing onto 
them, wiping them with a soft cloth, and peering through once to 
confirm that they were crystal clear. His stargazing was a 
transportive form of meditation. | suppose gazing at the stars has 
always been the way of the people who've found it too cramped up 
here on Earth. For Abba, it was his wormhole to some other part of 
the universe where Amma's voice did not reach. 


He would take his binoculars and climb the ladder to the roof, and 
let the sky take him. 


That didn’t mean though that Amma’s voice wouldn't follow. 
“Nobody’s dealing with paindus,” she’d bawl even louder. “Nobody’s 


even meeting them. Everybody’s looking to see their own scope in 
a relationship. Listening to me? People are looking at the scope. 
Only one man | know is looking at the damn sky.” 


One evening, as she was yelling out something like that, we heard 
a sudden great thud. 


Later, our neighbor Nasim sahib, a bank teller, who had been 
clipping the leaves of the pot plants at his doorstep, reported seeing 
Abba dropping backwards, like a statue with binoculars on its face. 
The doctors assured us that, had we been a few minutes late, it 
would've all been over. 


Three little knocks changed my life, | suppose. Three little sounds: 
gentle raps on the door which, in the secluded quietness of the 
hospital room, seemed to explode from the wood. 


| left the sofa on which | had been lying since morning, and tiptoed 
to the door. 


| tried to look through the peephole, but it was jammed. All | could 
see (all | could feel) was a moving shadow. | could tell it was a large 
one. A thousand premonitions ran through my heart. | sat down on 
the arm of the cane couch next to the door, and worried. 


Beneath my toes, the carpet felt soft, feathery. Over the last three 
days | had been swapping places between this couch, the cushy 
double sofa by the window and the stool by my father’s bed. Unlike 
now, the quietness had been unperturbed. 


Our room was one of the best in Heartbeats Hospital. Uncle Tanvir 
had made his calls from America, where he was visiting his son, and 
made sure we got a good room. It had, other than the said furniture, 
a double cupboard with a full length mirror, two small tables by the 
sofa, the compulsory bedside table with drawers, and an attached 
bath. 


The resourceful Uncle Tanvir had brushed aside these qualities, 
saying, this is the least we can expect from a private room in an 
expensive hospital like Heartbeats. 


It was the last one in the east wing, in the most external hallway 
towards the busy Ferozepur road, but far from its noise. It was 
separated from the lobby and wards of the hospital by three quiet 
corridors which contained only labs. 


When the knock returned, | wasn’t sure if it was Nurse Shaista. 
Typically she would rustle in like a puff of air or a stealthy mouse. 
Her knocks were small, and immediately followed by the turn of the 
lock, before | even had time to get ready. That was the reason why | 
had locked the door. But these knocks now were harder and more 
persistent. They didn’t sound like the knocks that would simply go 
away because | was not answering. 


| slowly rose from the arm of the chair, and asked twice, “Who’s 
it?...I’m asking who's it?” 


A momentary pause, and then a loud, raspy voice answered, 
“Salaam, Sunny beta!” 


It shook the door. It was an unbridled voice for sure; not the type 
they call cultured. My type of city folk don’t have voices like that, and 
hence my premonitions. Could it be one of our Suratwala relatives 
from the village? 


Amma had expressly warned me against paindus. 


Having sprained her foot in an effort to get as quickly as possible 
to the roof to save Abba’s life, she had later grabbed it in both her 
hands and, hissing from the pain, said, “Those paindus are totally 
useless. They think they’re doing us a big favor by showing up, while 
all they're doing is crowding up the place and ogling at the nurses.” 


Amma’s injury had meant that |, Sunny Mustaqgim, was running the 
whole show at the hospital. The circumstances had turned the tragic 
event of Abba’s heart attack situation into a personal test for me, and 
if a man of our family were to put on a good show in such a test, his 
performance would be talked about for years until it would become 
his general reputation, and he would be quoted as an example to the 
other men. Uncle Tanvir was a massive case in point. 


But there was also the chance that he would fail the test and fall 
into that other category: the dreaded Uncle Daud category. 


Ten years ago, the house of our Aunty Nishat of Shad Bagh had 
been burgled, and her husband, Uncle Daud, had taken it upon 
himself to set things right, only to be swindled of one lakh rupees by 
the Punjab police. True to form, they had told him that one lakh 
rupees of investment was required to get actionable intelligence 
against the real culprits, by utilizing rather improper but effective 
channels to gather evidence. 


“ve got this under control,” Uncle Daud is reported to have 
maintained in those days. “I’ve got this under control, woman. Stop 
worrying, and hand me those one lakh rupees.” 


Then there are stories about Uncle Daud’s countless, fruitless trips 
to the police station; his long waits before the officers; his cash 
withdrawals and his sleepless nights. 


Yet he seemed to have maintained, “I’ve got this. No. There’s no 
need for Tanvir. I’m telling you, woman, there’s no need.” 


More delays, more cash withdrawals, and more false hopes; 
people say Uncle Daud got high blood pressure from all the useless 
running around, hence the big outburst at the station and his arrest. 
He remained in the lock up until Uncle Tanvir made a call to get him 
out. 


“The damn fridge was all we got back,” Aunty Nishat told my 
Amma, sobbing. “No jewelry. No furniture. Nothing of that sort. And 
one lakh rupees on top.” 


Amma consoled her by saying that some people just wouldn't 
listen to anybody. 


“Some people, Nishat, all they do is follow their own damn mind.” 


With Abba on the bed, Amma indisposed with her sprained ankle, 
and Uncle Tanvir and Aunty Annie in America with their son, the 
entire responsibility of “the Heartbeats situation” had fallen on my 
shoulders. 


“When Tanvir sahib is back, he will take over from Sunny,” Aunty 
Annie said to Amma, “but until then, do you think your Sunny can 
manage?” 


“Of course he can manage,” Amma crowed back at her, “My 
Sunny really Knows how to manage things.” 


Meanwhile Shazi, who had been at her university in Rawalpindi, 
had taken a break and rushed to Lahore, and we were all connected 
by the phone now. Amma and Aunty Annie would have long 
conversations where I'd often be the subject. 


“But of course he can manage. He’s managing very well,” Amma 
would usually go. “Don’t worry now, Annie. Please tell Tanvir sahib 
my Sunny has taken over.” 


| was not quite sure about Shazi in those days. She wore a solemn 
but vigilant look on her face, and | couldn't tell if she was being 
watchful or skeptical. She was performing her duties with great 
efficiency. She had set up a webcam between our two mothers and 
this connection, being free of cost, had become a constant. 


When Amma was not being massaged by our maid Razia, or 
eating fruit, or sleeping, or being indisposed in the bathroom, she 
was being with Aunty Annie on the aforesaid webcam, and they 
would be discussing, among other matters, the topic of Sunny and 
the Heartbeats situation. It seemed that the ten hour difference 
between their time zones made no difference at all. Lessons, 
instructions, and stories flew in both directions. 


“And then, Annie, it happened. My Sunny saw how they grabbed 
him and took him to the O.T.” Amma said, with a sob. “My Sunny 
stayed out there all night long. He was all alone but he stayed, you 
know, in case they required him to get some medicine, or to tell him 
that...Oh no, no, | can’t bring it to my lips. Thanks to Allah, Annie, 
Professor sahib is still here with us. He hasn't yet left me alone in 
this world. It’s all Allah’s doing, and my Sunny is there too. Did | tell 
you how last night they needed blood for Professor sahib, and it’s O 
negative? | know, who has that kind of blood? But you know how 


Professor sahib can be sometimes. It was my Sunny who managed 
it in the end. Did you tell Tanvir sahib, how Sunny managed it? 
What’s he saying? He’s saying of course? Of course he’s saying of 
course!” Amma chirped, then hissed with pain. 


Shazi paid two surprise visits to the hospital to see how | was 
doing. Each time, she was impressed by the cleanliness of Abba’s 
room and how | was running the whole ship. | was ordering the staff 
around and keeping an eye on the nurses to make sure the 
medicines were given on time. | had even acquired the phone 
numbers of all the doctors at Heartbeats, which under hospital rules 
was not even allowed. She had gone back and reported these 
positives to Aunty Annie. 


All | wanted now was for things to remain the same. 


“Sunny beta, it’s me,” the voice said through the door, “Your Zuber 
uncle from Suratwala!” 


So it is a paindu. | sighed. His name sounds familiar. I’ve heard it 
before. | have. | remember. No, surely, he’s not...he’s not that Zuber 
uncle? The only unmarried man of our family, from what I’ve heard? 


From what I’d heard, he was one of my father’s cousins through a 
long, tortuous chain of relations which kept us tied to our ancestral 
village like an umbilical cord that refused to let us go. Over the years, 
this uncle had acquired a dubious reputation for showing up, out of 
nowhere and for no good reason, whenever there was a medical 
emergency with one of the city-dwelling families. He was generally 
useless and good only for crowding the place up, from what I’d 
heard. 


Indeed, | remembered now. The last I’d seen him was when | was 
12 years old. | had only a faint memory of that. 


Our Aunty Samina from Gulberg had undergone an eye 
procedure. | recalled that old scene in vintage print: Aunty Samina 
lies, bandaged up, in her hospital bed. Her bedside table is cluttered 
with apples and medicines. She has been informed that, due to an 


unforeseeable complication, her eye needs another look. Her family 
members are those dark, grim shapes on the seats around her bed. 
The atmosphere is bleak. All are silent. There is no sound except 
one. On a small, squat stool in a corner, a round, brown shape 
nibbles away on an apple with pointed energy. Whenever someone 
from the family utters a kind word to the patient, this shape pauses 
and makes an understanding gesture. From time to time it 
announces something, but nobody responds, and it returns to the 


apple. 


“Are you there, Sunny beta? | Know you are.” 


| could hear the nurses in the hallway asking him to be quiet first, 
and then one of them — Nurse Shaista, | believe, the mousy one — 
started tittering for no apparent reason. 


“Your Zubi uncle from Suratwala!” 


Zuber uncle was darker, shorter, and much rounder than | 
remembered. After all, | had been only twelve at the time, and he 
had been a youngish if not a young man. Now | was twenty-three 
years old, and he was an oldish if not an old man. 


His dark brown skin seemed to erupt from his light saleti coat: the 
one item he had retained from my memory of him. Under the coat he 
was wearing a light brown shirt, below it, brown corduroy pants. In 
his hand he carried a Rexine bag of the same tone of brown as his 
loafers which showed his blue-brown socks. The sides of the soles 
of his loafers were smeared with brown mud. | guessed he had 
caught it at the van stand, where vans from Suratwala came to the 
station in Lahore. You could call Zuber uncle fat, | suppose, he was 
too short for the bulk he was carrying on his frame; but had he been 
an inch taller, you would only call him chubby. There was a uniform 
roundness about the whole of his body. The belly was even rounder 
and protruded from the rest. His face, also round, was the color of 
chocolate and carried a certain shine. He had a flat nose and thick 
eyebrows, and small, narrow eyes. | was going to learn during the 
course of that day that whenever he smiled — and he smiled a lot — 


the roundness of the face converged into a shape not defined in 
geometry. 


It had already been half an hour since he came into the room. 
Once again his eyebrows knitted together and he pouted, saying 
what he’d already said, “As soon as | heard about this, Sunny beta, | 
just took off for the van station.” 


When Nurse Shaista came in with an injection to add to the 
glucose drip at my father’s bedside his eyes followed her motions 
closely. He watched with rapt attention as the thin red fluid filled the 
stem of the syringe and then dissolved into the white glucose. 


When she pulled the needle out, he gave a nod of approval and 
said, “You really Know how to do that, sister,” and she smiled. 


“Oh, Sunny beta,” he quickly turned to me, “I can’t even tell you 
how blessed | feel now to see you after all these years. The last time 
| saw you, you were just a little baby, and now look at you. My 
heartiest friend, your father, our dear Professor, looked just like you 
when he was your age. And we were chums, Sunny beta. The best 
kind of chums. 


He must've told you about it.” 


He hadn’t. My father had never talked about Zuber uncle; but | 
being polite said that he had, and then, “Well, Zuber uncle, thank you 
for coming. But as you can see, I’m managing things. It’s all going 
very well, really uncle.” 


He sighed as if he hadn’t heard me or had ignored everything | 
had said as mere formality. 


“| understand, Sunny beta. It’s good that you’re strong like this. 
You're a strong boy. A strong boy like your old man.” 


The nurse was filling up another injection. He strolled over to the 
foot of Abba’s bed and began to stare down at him, a bemused look 
on his face. His hands were tied behind his back like he was 


examining broken hardware such as a burst garden pipe for 
instance, or a flat tire. 


“What can | say, Sunny,” he said with a great exhalation as he 
pulled away from the bed. “I’m a sick man myself. You know, | get 
pain, here,” he pointed to the right side of his chest. “I think it’s 
coming from the heart.” 


“You mean the liver, Uncle, because the heart is on the other 
side.” “Well of course, it travels,” and he swept his hand all across 
his chest and abdomen. 


Suddenly he paused, and it seemed as if he were trying to 
remember something. During the course of that evening | would 
discover that it was his style. He would break off from one line of 
thinking, hopping onto another. | would find that he thought 
whimsically, talked fantastically, and believed in everything he said. 


“ve been moving, Sunny,” he said out of nowhere, as memories 
ripe and moist sat in his eyes, “and the world’s been moving around 
me. You know, | have to tell you this: I’ve been to many places, and 
I’ve met all sorts of people. I’ve heard all sorts of stories, Sunny. 
From all that I’ve learnt the value of spending time together.” 


“Together with who?” 


He shrugged. “Nobody in particular. Togetherness is_ what 
matters.” He had broken off again. “But what happened to my friend 
Professor, Sunny? What brought him to this?” 


What a straight and topical question, What brought him to this? It 
is in fact a most important question, the most important question. 
What brought him to this? Why haven't | asked myself this question 
before? 


What has brought Abba to this? Strange. I’ve been so occupied 
with useless things such as running errands and taking Amma’s calls 
that I’ve not even found the time to give this a thought. Outwardly 
Abba’s been more or less a healthy personality. But inside he’s been 


frustrated. In his heart, he’s been trapped. | hear about it when he 
gets drunk, and he talks about that backpack. 


Anyway, | wasn’t going to share these thoughts with Zuber uncle. 
It was a good question he’d asked me and | thanked him in my heart 
for that. He might’ve been a more thoughtful person than | had 
imagined. But | would not prolong this conversation with him now. 


“Well, it was all so sudden, Zuber uncle.” 


But he smiled at my answer, a cryptic smile. His small eyes assumed 
a dark, beady look; and when he spoke, there was a luxury to his 
voice, “But of course, that’s Professor for you. Always doing the 
unexpected, our Professor. After all, this is not even as unexpected 
as that whole affair with Yelena Ivanova.” 


Nurse Shaista, who’d been sifting through the medicines on 
Abba’s bedside table, stopped to listen in. 


“Yela, what?” the outlandish name caught my attention too. “Ilva?” 
Zuber uncle’s round, chocolate face glowed. 


“Yelena Ivanova of course. Why, | thought he would’ve told you 
about her, but let’s not talk about this, Sunny, if he’s chosen to keep 
it a secret.” 


He strolled over to the sofa and plopped onto it and sank into the 
cushions. “Or do you insist?” 


“| do!” | said, intrigued more than anything else by the mystery of 
that name. 


He slouched slightly against the back of the sofa, and gazed at the 
ceiling, his hands tied behind his head. His eyes focused into the 
distance — as if on some faraway scene. 


“Yelena Ivanova, Sunny, was the most beautiful angel ever to set 
foot in Suratwala. Some of us used to think she was a fairy from 
Koh-e-Qaf. You know, that magic land where all the fairies live. A 


beauty like that had no business here on Earth, | swear to you.” He 
paused and looked at me. “Your father was her lover.” 


My arm was raised by itself and moved like a slow train signal and 
pointed to Abba’s bed. | had always reckoned that my father had first 
married and then loved. To be honest, | had not even been sure 
about that. But before his marriage with my mother — had he loved? 
Had he loved a Russian girl? Had he been a maverick after all? 


“Him? Lover?” | blurted out. 


“A damn charmer,” Zuber uncle chuckled, retaining his posture on 
the sofa. “Now you’re a grown man, Sunny. Why should | hide 
anything from you? He was the quietest of our lot. The quietest ones 
are the most lethal. He was making love to the pink-lipped, ice-white, 
tightrope walker called Yelena Ivanova in the golden wheat fields of 
the dusty banks of Suratwala Canal. Your father, and my friend, 
Professor.” 


“| don't believe it.” 


“She came with the Lucky Turkey Circus,” Zuber uncle said 
matter-of-factly. “They had it all worked out, Sunny. They’d even got 
their passports ready. Listen, nobody but I, Zubi, his chum, knows 
about this.” He stopped to look around and then whispered loud 
enough so that both Shaista and | could hear. “They had decided to 
run away to Ukraine.” 


| sat down on the couch next to the door, casting a confounded 
gaze at my father: my unassuming, stargazing, drunken...maverick 
father? 


“Even | only knew this because | had to accompany him to the city 
every time he needed some document. | think, Sunny, they had 
planned a cross-European trip.” 


Silence ensued. 


Zuber uncle was back to roof-gazing, his dark eyes wide and 
mellow with memories. 


Why hasn’t Abba ever told me about this? I’m his son. Why would 
he keep such an important episode of his life from me? Why wouldn't 
he speak of it even when was drunk? 


“And what happened then?” | asked reflexively. 


“Fire!” Zuber uncle exclaimed, a shadow blowing across his face, 
a grave emotion denting it. “Fire broke out, Sunny. In a few hours the 
entire circus and the wheat fields were ash in the wind. In this ash, 
Yelena Ivanova was lost forever.” 


“My Allah ji!’ whimpered Shaista, whose presence | had 
completely forgotten. 


“Perhaps, Sunny, Professor doesn’t talk about it because it makes 
him sad.” 


| took in a deep breath, and agreed with Zuber uncle that it was a 
decent enough reason. 


Some people are like that; they believe in keeping their pains to 
themselves. Come to think of it, Abba has always been a man of few 
words. Why didn’t | ever think about him in this way: my father the 
quiet man, my Abba the knower of many things? 


“We spent the following months together,” Zuber uncle went on. 
“Sitting in what was left of the wheat fields and drinking to her 
memory. He was recuperating, | suppose. We were chums, Sunny. 
Bosom buddies. Now you see why, as soon as | heard about this, | 
took off?” 


Given his physique it was quite impossible to imagine Zuber uncle 
taking off in any human way possible, but | believed him. The nurse 
stood stock-still between my couch and Abba’s bed. When | flung 
her a look, she remarked, “What a sad story.” 


“Then there were other times,” Zuber uncle said with expertness 
now. “An exorcism comes to mind; and that one time we took a boat 
with the intention to sail to the end of the Suratwala Canal, and found 


ourselves stranded at night in a village where all the lights were 
green. Did he tell you about that, Sunny?” 


| shook my head dumbly. 


Zuber uncle reclined on the sofa, as if lowering the anchors of his 
thoughts into the depths of his memories, and stayed on the 
wavering water for the brief moment of recall before drifting. “I’ve 
been to places, Sunny. I’ve been moving and the world’s been 
moving around me. I’ve met people, and I’ve come to the conclusion 
that there’s no substitute to spending time together. When Professor 
went away to the city and married your mother, baji Zeneb, our paths 
diverged. Then, we couldn't be together anymore. Now, when | 
heard about this...,” He paused all of a sudden and started scanning 
my face. “What’s the matter, Sunny? Why do you look so weak? 
Seems like you've been ignoring your health, my dear nephew.” 


For the second time Zuber uncle had touched a tender chord with 
me. Indeed, | had not been eating well. In neither of her raids had 
Shazi asked me about my own well-being. | could see that now. 


“Sister, where can we get some hot tea?” Zuber uncle asked. “My 
nephew and | can use some hot tea.” 


Nurse Shaista had collected the empty syringes and injections and 
was on her way out. As she began to answer | reclined into a more 
comfortable position on the couch and started to study more closely 
this unique individual, Zubi uncle. 


Who, exactly, is this Zubi uncle who tells me the most 
preposterous things about my father? His over-the-top manners are 
a little shady and of course his reputation precedes him. Yet, | 
believe him. | like him, even. His sudden expressions are full of 
feelings; oozing with them, to be honest. Infectious, yes, that’s what 
they are. Oh, and what’s that strange thing he says? I’ve been 
moving and the world’s been moving around me? What’s that 
supposed to mean? Which “many places” has he been to? Which 
“many people” has he met? | don’t understand how he’s always 
around to show up in these moments of crises. Is he lying to me? In 


that case, he’s a damn good liar. But why would he lie to me? What's 
he after? Look at him. A fatso. He’s fat. Breathless. How can he be 
“moving” with a physique like his? 


He was chattering away with Shaista, saying something now that 
was making her giggle. 


In my reverie, | lost their entire dialogue. Zuber uncle was right, | 
was tired. 


| will sleep like a log. The moment | get a chance, I'll crash. 


Like the door behind Shaista my eyes started to close, but the 
phone woke me up. 


“Sunny!” called out Amma. “Your uncle and aunty are coming back 
tomorrow.” 


From the sofa, Zuber uncle stared, eager to listen in on the 
conversation. He was watching me like he had been watching Nurse 
Shaista filling that syringe. 


“Are they?” | said quietly. 


“How’s your Abba, Sunny? Your Aunty Annie is asking. Is he up?” 
Abba lay unconscious in his bed, and yet now after knowing about 
Yelena Ivanova he had never looked livelier to me. 


“No, he’s not up. They gave him sedatives. He should wake up 
tomorrow.” 


“Annie!” Amma relayed the info to the webcam. “Sunny has 
himself confirmed from the doctors that Professor sahib will definitely 
wake up tomorrow. Didn't | tell you, they just can’t keep him down?” 
She laughed. They both laughed. Aunty Annie laughed from the 
webcam. | could hear her just as well as | could hear Amma. 


Zuber uncle shifted on the sofa, then jutted his head forward as | 
was motioning to him to stay quiet, and called out, “Is that you, baji 
Zeneb?” A broad, expectant grin swept his face. 


“Who's that...Sunny?” Amma asked with alarm. “Your Aunty Annie 
wants to know. Who is that?” 


“How did she hear it?” | asked, confounded. “Someone is there, 
then! Who's it?” 


“Am | on a speakerphone?” 
| was gutted to know that | was. 
“Who's it, Sunny?” Aunty Annie demanded from America. 


Before | could think up a credible excuse, Zuber uncle announced 
himself. “Salaam Baji! Salaam both baji!” 


His thundering salaam was met with a deathly pause, then a hard, 
stern voice. “Salaam. Who's this?” 


“Me!” he exclaimed, confused that the voice on the phone had 
suddenly changed. “Your Zuber brother, from Suratwala.” He turned 
to me whispering, “Who is this other baji, Sunny?” 


Now came a deeper and longer pause, followed by such noises 
that would suggest to me that the phone was being whisked away to 
a fair distance from the cam. Painful hisses followed. 


“Sunny!” Amma clamored eventually. “What's that man doing 
there?” “I don’t know...he took off?” 


“What do you mean took off? He’s been to jail, do you know that?” 


| cast a doubtful, sideways glance at Zuber uncle, who returned it 
with a wide, doltish grin. 


Jail? | don’t believe that. Why? What for? What could he have 
done to go to jail? 


“What's she saying, Sunny?” Zuber uncle inquired with eagerness. 
| shook my head, motioning him to keep sitting. 


We were back in the company of Aunty Annie. 


Hearing his name, Uncle Tanvir had sprung up on his hotel bed. He 
had ordered Shazi to fetch Amma. Shazi, rather than waiting for 
Amma to hobble all the way back to the computer, had brought the 
computer to her. Uncle Tanvir then instructed me to disembarrass 
myself of Zuber as soon as | could. His voice was unclear due to the 
static in the background. | heard the following bits: “a freeloader...a 
bloody thief on top.” The phone was moved again. Some unsteady 
shuffles were followed 


by hisses, then Amma’s voice came, “Sunny, what have you 
done? Can't you even get one thing right?” 


“But Amma, | just...” 


“Stop. Listen to me. Make sure he’s gone before Shazi comes to 
see you. Lock all the cash in the cupboard, then lock the cupboard. 
How | wish my foot wasn't hurting like the doomsday. You father and 
son are useless!” 


Shazi consoled her in the background. “It’s alright, Aunty. Come 
here please, take rest. I'll take charge now.” 


Her grim pronouncement ended that ill-fated call, and | fell into the 
couch, angry and perplexed. 


“Are they sending food?” Zuber uncle asked. 


Suddenly, it happened. | felt that urge to escape, and one of 
Abba’s drunken descriptions of the Peruvian Andes came to mind; 
followed by the image of a little hut in Nepal, and living among the 
tourists; European towns, and that backpack. The idea of escape 
was like nectar to my brain. Indeed, leaving it all behind and running 
out into the world...ah! 


“Well, Sunny beta, let’s take a walk,” Zuber uncle said, “Let’s have 
a cup of tea.” 


| could certainly use one. Zuber uncle seemed to get me every 
time. | felt that he had been with men in my situation before. He 


seemed to read my mind. But was he really reading it? 


Oh hell, why does it matter? Let me go with him and have a cup of 
tea. Can’t | do anything without Shazi’s permission? Afterwards, I'll 
send him off from outside. He'll be gone before evening. 


“Fine,” | said, getting up, “let’s have tea, Zuber uncle. Then | will 
walk you to the bus stop.” 


In the lobby on our way out, to my great astonishment, | had a bit 
of an outburst before Zuber uncle, and | recalled his earlier question 
about Abba and said, “What’s happened to him? Well, he’s never 
been said thanks to, and he’s always been put down. That’s what’s 
happened.” My emotions were real and bare before a man | had only 
met a couple of hours ago. Uncle Tanvir — whom | had begun to 
loathe — was constantly whispering, with noise and static, into my 
ears, “A freeloader, and a bloody thief on top.” 


“Zuber uncle, please don’t mind, but, have you been to jail?” 


Zuber uncle chuckled and said with nonchalance, “Of course, 
Sunny.” His brown bag was dangling from his arm, and he was 
breathing heavily. As we turned round the corner of the service lane 
outside the hospital gate he said, “Do you want to know about it? 
You look like a person who would like to know what | have to tell you. 
| have many things to tell you, Sunny. Would you want to listen?” 


“Even today | regret,” said Zuber uncle, with a long, noisy slurp of 
tea, “that | couldn't kill that man.” 


We were sitting outside Bismillah Hotel on a small byroad behind 
Heartbeats. We hadn't been able to find a place inside the hotel, 
because everything was reserved for families: “family halls”, “family 
offers”, “family discounts”, they were everywhere. | was sick of the 


word “family”. 


But this little break is good. I’m feeling like a prisoner who’s 
strolling in the prison yard, and looking at the sky and saying, “This 
little break is good!” 


We were sitting on some wooden benches under three huge 
poplars. The sun was more than halfway down in the west. It was the 
start of the evening. The light was orange on the poplars and going 
towards red. A breeze was blowing too. Zuber uncle was sipping tea 
and munching on the cake rusks. | had paid for both items. This was 
his second plate and he looked good for many more. 


| couldn’t help scanning him one more time, his full flesh, his short 
breath, his eagerness to devour cake rusks. | doubted once again if 
he had ever been to “places”, like he said that he had been. If he had 
commuted from Suratwala to Lahore on a local van then surely he 
wasn't a rich man. Where then had he got the money to go to 
places? Uncle Tanvir had an answer, “a freeloader...a bloody thief.” 
But his voice was repugnant to me, | just couldn't stand it. Besides, 
Zubi uncle was right in front of me. What could he steal? 


“We were three,” Zuber uncle started, dusting his hands on the 
sides of his pants. “I myself: Zuber ‘Zubi’ Ahmed. My friend: Junaid 
‘Juni’ Shah urf Kaido, who had a kink in his leg. And Ajmal ‘Aju’ 
Bashir, who had no kink anywhere at all. Now just to be sure that you 
know what we’retalking, Sunny, our Juni was called Kaido after that 
famous character Kaido from the romance of Heer and Ranjha. In 
that story it was Kaido who had poisoned the Jatti, Heer, on the day 
of her wedding with her lover, Ranjha, who as you know had 
swallowed the same poisoned sweet as she and died on the spot. 
This Kaido too had a kink in his leg, like our own Kaido, Juni. 


“So we were three then, Sunny, and we had made up our minds. 
Those days, everybody in Suratwala was talking about Japan.” 


Zubi uncle stopped as the third plate of rusks arrived. He took one, 
dipped it in tea, and took it to his mouth. The phone vibrated in my 
pocket with Shazi’s message: “I’m coming to Heartbeats.” But the 
story had just begun, the bus stop could wait, Zuber uncle could 
stay! 


“Now | myself didn’t Know where the heck Japan was,” he said 
while munching. “| knew — | don’t Know why but | did — that it was 
in the sea. | knew that it ought not to be too far from Korea. | had 


heard that these two nations had really gone to war. Somebody...oh, 
was it your father, my chum? Sunny, we were just like brothers. We 
might even have been two actual blood brothers. | mean, we even 
have the same blood. O negative, do you know that? Well, so 
Professor had told me that Korea was next to China, and who 
doesn't know where the heck China is? It’s right up there, on the 
other side of the mountains. 


“| remember it now, clearly. It really was your father, our Professor, 
my chum, who took me to the library of the Suratwala Higher 
Secondary School for boys and showed me the world map. He told 
me, 


‘Look, Zuber Ahmed, look at this and educate yourself.’ | 
remember it so well. It was a really big book, a big, blue atlas. Your 
father was always resourceful with these things, | can swear to you, 
Sunny. | swear to you, I’d have given anything to convince your 
father — this gem of a man, this true gentleman, this learned as hell 
person — I'd have given anything to make him come with me to 
Japan. But he just wasn’t the type. He just wasn’t the type of fellow 
who would get up and get going. We three, on the other hand, just 
didn't know what else to do! 


“And Sunny, we’d really heard some things about Japan. | mean, 
mind it, it was 1986. Everything was ‘Made in Japan’ in those days. 
Even the things that weren't actually made in Japan were ‘Made in 
Japan.’ It’s different these days but back then, oh-ho-ho! On top of 
that, Sunny,” Zubi uncle lowered his voice and added furtively, “We, 
the boys of Suratwala, had heard these rumors.” 


| thought | was mistaken to think that Zubi uncle had blushed, but 
actually he had. One can never be sure of course with these 
chocolaty faces, that get dark when they blush, like a pakora in hot 
oil. 


“Some rumors are like fire,” he went on to explain. “And I’m not 
even saying that they spread like fire because that would be obvious, 
because they do spread like fire. But what I’m saying is, they’re hot 
like fire. You’re young, you’ve got a man’s blood, and dirty men out 


there make up these lies to boil young blood. We had heard that the 
Japanese women were tiny and yellow and always too much hungry 
for tall dark men from our part of the world. 


“Well, none of us were tall to be honest with you. But as | said, 
we’d made up our minds. What else could we do? | admit to you, 
Sunny, | too had a fire in me and it wouldn't let me stay. It would 
always keep me moving. | would’ve moved anyway, rumors or no 
rumors. 


“And Juni and Aju, well, they weren't even educated. I’m not even 
comparing their education to your father’s, and saying that they were 
not educated like him, I’m saying they were not even matric pass, 
like me. | was, at least, learning to be a doctor’s compounder. Maybe 
| could do an F.A. but they were going to do that. Juni, | suppose you 
could say he had a skill, that he was a mechanic’s assistant, but he 
wasn't getting his own workshop anytime soon. And then there was 
Aju...hell, | didn’t even know who the hell he really was. Maybe, 
when | did what | did to go to jail, | should've asked that man 
something more about Aju...” 


He gulped down two rusks at once, he was so furious. Then 
politely he asked me to order another plate, if | didn’t mind, and | 
didn’t mind. He also ordered another tea. It was delivered promptly. 
He blew at the surface to push the cream aside. Then he spooned it 
with his finger and swallowed it and rapturous sounds issued from 
his mouth. 


“Well, listen to me, Sunny. Had it been your father accompanying 
me to Japan, everything would’ve gone as straight as an arrow, 
because he was a law abiding man. But we three, I’m talking about, 
were a bunch of fools. We found ourselves an agent who called 
himself “Uncle.” Now think about that for a little second. What kind of 
a man calls himself Uncle? It’s a damn relation, not a man’s name! 
Well, damn him a thousand times, and a thousand times more! This 
man, Uncle, put us on the wrong path. He said it would save us a 
hell of a lot of money. Then on the other side we were going to make 
‘treasure’, and we were just going to forget about his little fee then. 


He told us we didn't even need any visas. This Uncle assured us that 
we didn’t even need passports. 


‘Who’s doing that sort of thing these days?’ he said to us, 
laughing. He would take us to China first, then Hong Kong, and then 
Japan. He was a very devious man, this Uncle, but what could we 
do? We had paid him 10,000 rupees per man and that was a lot of 
money back then. We had begged, borrowed, and sold everything 
but our souls. What is it they say, Sunny, about boats and burning? 
Well, Allah is my witness we had done it, whatever it is. We had 
begged, borrowed, sold, and burnt, and everything. Eventually, we 
even had the money for the other agent, on the other side of the 
mountains — one Mr Wong by name — who was going to send us 
off the coast of Hong Kong into Japan, our final destination. 


“Long story short, Sunny. We set out for China by the Karakorum 
Highway, the glorious Silk Route. 


“We were brothers, the three of us, traveling over the roof of the 
world together. We saw bears and strange buffalos with too many 
hairs. From the windows of our bus, we saw the colors on the distant 
peaks, and thought about Japanese women. | was moving now, 
Sunny, and the world was moving. My companions and | were 
burning hot. We were burning in the soul and burning in the flesh. 
We were hot, but also damp, because we were a little bit nervous. 
Here’s a wisdom for you, Sunny, when damp wood burns it gives a 
lot of smoke. But what does that even mean? What kind of a smoke 
am | talking about here? What kind of wisdom is this, you ask? | 
suppose I’m talking about the smoke that fills our hearts, the burning 
is the sex-burning, alright kid? Now does it all fit? We were dazed by 
this smoke. 


“When we eventually got to China and met Mr Wong, we noticed 
how he was just a little pale man. We took it for a sign that 
everything we’d heard about that side of the mountains was actually 
true! Juni even told me his heart was beating fast — but that’s Juni 
for you, exaggerating like that. 


“Mr Wong wore a hat, which he never took off. It had pictures on it 
of two criss-crossing pines with a sea in the middle. He was always 
whistling. Another thing he was always doing was spinning a key 
chain on his right little finger. What were those keys to | have never 
really known. | mean he had no car or box that we knew of, nothing 
of that sort with a lock that he could open, but he was always 
carrying the keys. “For three days and three nights, Mr Wong had us 
camped in a hovel in the mountains, and fed us on noodles. 


“Those noodles were nothing like we get them here, Sunny. The 
Chinese don't know the first thing about noodles. What we were 
eating was some sort of hair in some sort of piss. Thanks to the salt, 
it made it a bit tolerable. We got some very loose motions from that 
stuff, but what could we do? What else could we eat? 


“The real trouble was, we’d run short of money. Mr Wong was 
supposed to make arrangements for us with a ‘party’ to parcel us 
from Hong Kong — with dog food, fertilizers, shrimps and such 
things — but this party was Japanese and very hot on dollars. That 
bloody Uncle in Pakistan had played us for fools. He had looked at 
us, and thought, ‘these stupid chumps are never making the money 
that’s required,’ so he sent us off anyway, just for his cut. We had far 
less money than we needed to pay, and when | say less | mean 
three times less, three times less for the three of us together. 


“We were thinking it was our good luck that Mr Wong was a much 
better man than Uncle. He offered us a way to stay, and make some 
money by ourselves. Once we had made enough cash to pay the 
party, we could sail off. Hell, he would even get us jobs. For this, we 
would only need to hand him a percentage of our pay. Juni would 
say he was a smart little fuck, this Mr Wong. One thing about Juni: 
he had watched a lot of English movies and loved this word fuck: the 
only English word he knew except hello and | love you. So Juni said 
it was surely so that Wong had made arrangements with the 
employers with whom he was going to get us jobs; and as long as 
we were here only these employers would ever know that we even 
existed. 


“Well, what choice had we? Our minds were made up. We would 
work day and night for the money we required. All three of us sat 
down that night and joined our heads, and made a brotherly pact. 
What else could we do in that godforsaken hole, in that middle of 
nowhere? 


“But it wasn't really nowhere, Sunny,” Zuber uncle observed in a 
moment of reflection, “It was actually somewhere. Hell, if it were 
really nowhere, what could be the problem? It was the middle of 
nowhere, and that’s a very different sort of place, a very slippery sort 
of place. The hearts of men are turned in the middle of nowhere. We 
had made a pact, damn it. We had made a promise like blood 
brothers. Yet when we woke up in the morning Aju was gone, and Mr 
Wong was gone, and the money was gone.” 


The poplars stood tall and still as in a painting, not a leaf was 
moving. The evening had rolled down its dark shades of orange. Soft 
red light glowed in Zubi uncle’s ears while the rest of his head was a 
silhouette. 


“Ah! It gives me the aches to think about it even now. Here | had 
thought was a true friend of mine. | had thought he was like your 
father or Juni; but | have to be honest with you, Sunny, with Aju the 
mistake was entirely mine. | had spent years with your father and 
Juni, but Aju was new to Suratwala. In my desperation to move, I'd 
been too quick to trust him. | knew | was paying for that mistake now, 
but it seemed too high a price. He had left us for dead. Juni ‘Kaido’ 
Shah and | were all alone — for miles upon miles of Chinese 
wilderness.” 


In the following pause, | offered Zuber uncle my sympathies. 


“And that’s why you smashed Aju’s legs when you found him 
again,” | suggested. “That’s how you went to jail.” 


He made no reply at first, but clenched his fist. The cake rusk in 
his hand was pulverized. “Aju,” he said longingly. “What wouldn't | 
give to pull out his damn intestines! But it wasn’t Aju, Sunny. That 
dastardly fellow was too clever. He had already flown off to Japan. 


What could | do about him now? What happened to send me to jail 
happened much later. Many years later on Montgomery Road, 
Lahore. On a bright sunny day. “Il was having my pickup vans all 
togged up with brand new poshish when lunchtime fell. | decided to 
have my lunch at that famous channawala cart there, that Gogo 
Naquiba. He tops his plates with a layer of chicken curry, Sunny. He 
puts two hard-boiled eggs in the curry, then he adds a dollop of 
butter to it, and it floats around, damn it! | went to this 


cart to have a light lunch. 


“| was having this lunch, when who do you suppose | saw? A 
damn termite that I’d been looking for, for years. He was sitting on a 
bench like some regular person eating channa. It was just this kind 
of a bench I’m sitting on now. He was taking an egg to his mouth at 
that moment. When he caught sight of me, the color faded from his 
face. The egg fell but his mouth remained open. To be honest with 
you, | wasn’t entirely sure that it was him, until he got all sneaky. 
Then it really hit me like a thunderbolt. He thought he was so smart. 
He thought | couldn’t catch him, | couldn't run. And that was true, 
too. | couldn't run.” 


Zuber uncle became pensive for a moment, and confessed, “But | 
have fire inside me, Sunny. On the face of me | look like a peaceful 
personality, but inside, I’ve no peace. A big volcano is what | have 
inside. The same volcano fills me with steam and moves me. I’m like 
that even now, but back then and especially in that moment | was 
hotter than lava. | wanted to smash him, make so many pieces of 
him that if you were to look at just one piece you wouldn't know 
where it came from. To see him trying to sneak like that burned me, 
absolutely! Sure, I’m not the sort of fellow who would run after a 
man, I’m not a running type of fellow, but | have my ways. | looked 
around for something to 


hit him with, and found the leg of a bench, a real solid piece of 
work. | let it go like a shot-putter, and the heavens were on my side 
that | got him on the first attempt. Had | missed he would've surely 
gotten away, that racy rat. It hit his damn head, bled his ear. When | 


got to him he was squirming to get up. But Allah’s given me this 
hammer, Sunny,” Zuber uncle showed me his mighty paw, “It 
knocked his jaw out. Then, with that bench leg | smashed his left 
knee. Then | smashed his right knee. | powdered Uncle’s knees in 
the middle of the Montgomery Road. Everyone saw it. My big 
mistake was to do it in the open. That sent me to jail. That brought 
down my whole van business, and turned my life upside down.” 


| stopped hearing his voice. He was gazing desolately at the 
empty plate of rusks. Then he rolled his eyes over to me with a 
dismal look on his face, which melted my heart. | ordered another 
plate. 


| tried to be as encouraging as | could. “It’s no small feat to have 
started a new business in the first place, Zuber uncle. To have set up 
a pickup van company after returning from China empty-handed, 
seems like a mighty task.” 


Zuber uncle grunted, then quickly emptied the powdered residues 
of the fourth plate of rusks into his mouth and spoke as he munched, 
“Who said | returned from China?” 


“| guessed...” 
He burped and shook his head. 


“No, Sunny, | didn’t. | told you | was moving. I’ve always been 
moving, Sunny. What else could | do? I’ve been to places and I’ve 
seen people, my nephew, and from time to time I’ve done things that 
I’m not exactly proud of.” 


| wondered if breaking Uncle’s knees counted among those things, 
but asked, “What type of things?” 


The phone vibrated thrice in my pocket with Shazi’s messages: 
“I’m here” “Where are you?” “Is he gone?” | couldn't take Zuber uncle 
to the bus top just then — not at such a critical juncture. Him and 
Juni Shah were all alone — for miles upon miles in the Chinese 


wilderness. 


“We have to get back to Heartbeats, Zuber uncle,” | said, getting 
up from the bench. 


We did not speak on our way to the hospital. 


Last time when she came to the hospital, Shazi told me about her 
friend Tehmina, and Tehmina’s husband Jamshed, who had migrated 
to Canada. She explained to me the required procedures for 
migration and then, in a French-Canadian accent, told me the names 
of the various cuisines such as, “Poutine, Chocolate Ganache and 
Pate Chinios, Sunny!” 


We turned around the corner of the byroad, crossed the service 
lane, and entered the hospital through the west wing. | asked Zuber 
uncle to wait in the lobby as | swung by the room where Shazi was 
waiting. 


Since Abba’s fall she had no longer been the shy girl of our Sunday 
meals. She was a spirited and garrulous young lady with one 
particularly bad habit: when she got excited, really excited, she stuck 
out a finger and stabbed my belly, or wherever she could. Clearly, 
she thought it was cute. 


Still, | had never seen her as excited and loud as now. 


“The nurses will hear us,” | let out a stifled cry, as | tried to calm 
her down. 


“Why is he still here?” 


Because | want to know what happens to him and Juni Shah in the 
wilderness of China, in the middle of nowhere. Do you know, Shazi, 
its not the same as nowhere? It’s a very different place from 
nowhere, a very slippery place. The hearts of men are turned in the 
middle of nowhere. | wished to say that but didn’t of course. “We 
missed the last bus to Suratwala,” | said instead. “There was nothing 
| could do about it, Shazi.” “Oh Sunny, are you really useless?” She 
went louder this time and 


stabbed me. 
“The nurses!” | groaned. 


She fell down on the couch and pouted. “Do you know | was on 
the phone with Mina today?” Mina — real name Minahil — was 
Shazi’s best friend. “Do you know what Hamza is giving her on her 
birthday?” 


Hamza was Mina’s fiancé. “Do you know where they’re going for 
the summer?” They often went to foreign countries. “Daddy’s willing 
to finance us, too, but you keep messing things up, Sunny. You know 
very well, he and Amma hate this man.” 


| wished to ask, “But why do they hate him, what’s he done to 
them?” Zuber uncle’s dismal face came to my mind, as it gawked at 
the empty plate of rusks. 
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“He’s a freeloader and a thief.” “We don’t know that for sure.” 


“We do. He came to Aunty Rani’s kidney operation once.” Aunty 
Rani was Aunty Annie’s first cousin. “And 20,000 rupees went 
missing from Uncle Rana’s coat pocket that same night.” Uncle Rana 
was Aunty Rani’s second husband, a seventy-year-old baldy who 
wore a jet black wig on his head and sang classical songs out of 
tune. 


“But why do you think it was him?” “Well, why did he disappear 
then?” “He did?” 


“Ask anyone, he did.” 
“Maybe because he knew they would accuse him, that’s why.” 


“Oh, Sunny, stop being so gullible. He’s after free food and money. 
As soon as he gets a chance, he'll swipe something. Now go back 
out there and send him off. Daddy’s coming tomorrow. We don't 
have much time.” 


As | turned reluctantly for the door she also left the couch. “Wait, 
I'll go with you.” 


Back in the lobby, Zuber uncle was dozing on a sofa, head leaning 
back against the wall and mouth slightly open. When | tapped his 
shoulder, he woke with a start, as if it took him a moment to 
remember where he was. Then he began like an automaton, “Oh, 
this pain I’ve got.” He grabbed his chest from the correct side this 
time. “I think it’s coming from the heart, Shazi beta.” 


Shazi chose not to reply. 


| didn’t want to throw Zuber uncle out at this hour. It was almost 
night, and clearly too late to get a van to Suratwala. There must be a 
way to keep him in. 


“Zuber uncle,” | said, as he got up from the sofa. “Your blood group 
is O negative, right?” 


“Yes Sunny beta, all of it is the same.” 


| turned to Shazi, and shrugged, “We need his blood.” “We do?” 
Zuber uncle chirped. 


Shazi said nothing, but | knew she was thinking | had betrayed 
her. “He’s O negative,” | explained. “It’s a rare group, Shazi. We 
could need him tomorrow, when Abba gets up. The doctors have 
asked me to take every precaution.” 


“But of course!” said Zuber uncle. “I’ve been moving, Shazi beta. 
My blood has been moving too. It’s gold. I’ve come to the conclusion 
that there’s no substitute for blood. My blood is O negative. Our 
Professor can take all of it if he wants.” 


He took a bow, and when he straightened, there was a wide grin 
on his face. He had remembered something funny. 


“How’s Tanvir Ahmed these days, beta?” he inquired of Shazi. “He 
used to be our chum in Suratwala. He must've told you about it. He 
was the most studious boy in the whole village, but he didn't like to 
mix with us so much. He had a strong liking for chemicals even back 
then. | was training to be a doctor’s compounder, and sometimes 
Tanvir would drop by and request me for chemicals for free. Of 


course | gave him. He was our chum.” The grin on Zuber uncle’s 
face became a jolly little sputter. “Sometimes he took a medicine for 
himself. Thing was he was always too worried about his future. It 
would give him constipation.” 


| burst out laughing, and Zuber uncle joined me. “Nonsense!” 
Shazi cried, blushing from red to crimson. 


| don’t need to tell you how mad she was then. She threw me that 
look that wanted to burn me. Then she turned, and stormed away. | 
called after her, but she wouldn't stop. 


When | finally caught her in the parking lot, she was crying. 
“You were laughing at me with that dirty man.” 
“No Shazu!” | pleaded in vain. 


“You were, Sunny, now you can go to hell!” She stabbed me hard, 
then got into her car and drove off. 


| have heard that when my Amma found my famous letter in the 
toaster one morning — the letter that said that | was going to “move 
and let the world move around me’, that she should consider the 
matter of Shazi and our marriage postponed indefinitely, that | had 
withdrawn all the money she had saved up for our wedding and 
arranging a five star hotel, and may not call home anytime soon — | 
have heard that she suffered a mini heart attack. But it had been 
only one of those swooning episodes — typical of Amma, Aunty 
Annie and some other ladies of our family — and she had been quite 
fine afterwards and even ate a chicken broast. 


The lasting impact of my “crazy toaster rampage” had been on 
Shazi. For a long time she continued to believe that the bizarre and 
incongruous statements in the letter — “nowhere in particular is not 
nowhere”, “the problem is being somewhere’, “the world is moving” 
— were the result of the blow to my mind caused by her outburst in 


the parking lot. And she was right of course, but not in the right sort 


of way. | had forgotten about her ‘Go to hell’ as soon as | had 
returned to the lobby. 


| was going back to China. 


“Hello? Who am |, Professor? Do you remember?” 


Zuber uncle was stooping over my father, staring into his eyes, 
urging him to focus. 


“How many fingers are these?” 


“Two fingers only, and one thumb,” Nurse Shaista answered. 
Zuber uncle admired her presence of mind. 


When | returned from the parking lot, my father had begun to show 
the first signs of consciousness, which was a relief, and so much of it 
that it made me drowsy. The doctors who came in to inspect him 
congratulated us, and assured us that in a few days the patient 
would be up and about. 


| called Amma, whose foot was also improving, and gave her the 
good news. 


After that, | said sorry to Shazi, who was still crying. Amma was 
trying to calm her down, and to be more effective, she gave me a 
dressing down and threatened to denounce me as her son if | were 
to do what | had done again. “No, my daughter, my angel. Here you 
go, here you go.” We were lucky that Aunty Annie wasn’t around. 
Amma assured me that Shazi would not report my misbehavior to 
her parents, if | were to remove Zubi uncle first thing in the morning. 


| fell onto the couch by the door, and closed my eyes. Some junior 
doctors came in, but | was too sleepy to talk to them, as if an iron 
ball had been tied to my foot and | was being dragged into the 
depths of an ocean of sleep. Through the layers of water above me, | 
was seeing the blurred, wavering figures of the doctors, Zubi uncle 
and Nurse Shaista. 


“With Professor, we’re never sure what he’s going to do. He 
always does the unexpected thing.” 


“We're confident he'll be alright,” a doctor said, to Zuber uncle’s 
skepticism. 


“But I’m telling you, we can never be sure.” 
“It's alright, Zubi, he'll be fine,” Nurse Shaista said. 


| stopped hearing their voices after that, and maybe slept for an 
hour. When | woke up, Abba was asleep again. Zubi uncle was 
pacing by his bed, his hands tied behind his back, as if waiting for his 
car to get fixed at the workshop. 


“Oh, thank God you're up, Sunny. I’m starving from all the running 
around. What about you, aren’t you hungry?” 


| was. So we went back to the Bismillah Hotel. This time, Zuber 
Uncle said, we should get our food packed and go somewhere safe. 
“Why safe?” | asked. 


He looked around furtively; then he opened the zip on his Rexine 
bag and tilted it so that | could have a look inside. 


“After a long, hard day’s work, Sunny beta, we deserve a little bit.” 
“You carry a bottle around?” 


He shrugged and said, “Who knows when one might find oneself 
in a state where this is the only way out, Sunny?” 


| understood now though what he had meant by safe. There was a 
mosque near Bismillah Hotel whose walls were cluttered with 
slogans against America, India, Israel and the other famous enemies 
of our nation. Also some boys from the mosque were having tea on 
the benches, and while | was peering into Zuber uncle’s bag at least 
one had shot me a glance. 


“It’s alright, Sunny, if you don’t approve of rum...” 


“Of course | approve, Zubi uncle,” | boasted, vehemently, “But 
perhaps we should ask Nurse Shaista to do us a favor and watch 
over Abba while we are...you know...But do you even have a safe 
place in mind?” 


It needs to be said that Zubi uncle had a way with the members of 
the subordinate staff. Nurses, ward boys, receptionists and peons 
seemed to take an instant liking to him. 


Jani the peon was no exception. He was a lean, diminutive, 
gawking sort of fellow, who was on his way out for the day when Zubi 
uncle took him aside at the gate and whispered something into his 
ear that made him smirk. Then he asked us to follow, and we 
followed. He took us into an alley at the rear of the building, toward 
Ferozepur Road — the same alley on which the window opened 
from Abba’s room — which ran all the way to the staff latrines. We 
went beyond the latrines and entered a small, square yard with a tall 
ladder standing in a corner. We climbed the ladder to a secluded 
balcony on the third floor. From there, we took the emergency stairs 
to the seventh and top floor, then another ladder to the absolute roof 
of the Heartbeats Hospital. 


“From here,” Jani claimed proudly, “we can see the whole damn 
city!” Then all of a sudden he burst out laughing. 


Zuber uncle took out of his bag one of the two half-liter bottles of 
coke | had bought from Bismillah Hotel, poured a quarter into a 
Styrofoam cup, mixed some rum into it, and gave it to Jani. He took it 
and went off to a far corner of the roof to drink it with charas. 


The night was fully upon us. From the roof of Heartbeats Hospital 
we could see the traffic flowing in opposite directions on the two 
arms of Ferozepur Road. Far away it streamed up and down a 
flyover, giving a glow to the sky. These were distant visions of noise. 
On the roof itself, a gentle breeze was rustling through the gaps in 
the concrete boundary walls. 


Zuber uncle took a swig from his bottle of coke-rum and, from the 
looks of him, relished every bit of it. He seemed like a fat, purring cat 


to me. When he started talking, his voice was deeper and raspier 
than before. “We walked, and we bloody walked,” he said. 


He was sitting with one side of him against a boundary wall and 
legs extending from beneath his belly. He was gazing partly at me 
and partly at the lights in the distance. “In that bedeviling middle of 
nowhere | was wobbling. Junaid Juni Shah was hobbling. The air 
was cold like ice. “I could tell you about endless walks, Sunny. | 
could list every dirty detail of every crummy job we picked up in the 
villages. At our luckiest, we washed cattle, swept the stables, hauled 
crop onto donkey carts, or painted huts. In the vast, cold nights we 
battled sometimes to build ourselves a fire from broken twigs and 
leaves, but the Himalayan wind 


froze it, instantly. No, Sunny, no, | won’t be telling you all that... 


“If you must know, then listen. Those distant peaks, which once 
aroused so much sex in us, now felt like thorns in our bellies, and... 
oh...they twisted inside. We were hopeless and lost. It seemed like 
we would only ever make enough money to survive a day, or 
otherwise we’d go hungry. Our whole life was one long, cold day of 
depression. We were starting to discuss that if we had to kill 
ourselves, then who would kill wnom and how would the remaining 
person kill himself and what would be the fastest and most painless 
way for him to do it. We were thinking about the rocks that were 
laying around, and our heads, and we were crying aS we were 
thinking. But | have to be thanking Allah that we hit the road before it 
came to that. 


“Once we hit the road, Sunny, Juni’s skills came in handy for us. 
He could get us a ride sometimes, get us a lunch, or win us cash by 
fixing whatever bus or van we came across that had been stalled by 
a minor fault. One day, the driver of one of these buses, one Mr 
Chang, took pity on us...or so we thought...” 


Zuber uncle gasped all of a sudden at the mention of Chang, and 
took a swig. “Later of course we found out what he was really after, 
that little toad. 


“You're a grown man, Sunny. | can tell you this. This Chang was 
small and pale and skinny as hell, and | was, by the grace of Allah, 
full and round. He wanted me, Sunny: like a man wants a man. 
Come the night, he’s leaping at me with a little knife in his hand, 
trying to take my honor. Thanks to Allah, | tired him out. He never got 
a hand on me. | slapped him down. Then he started crying like a 
damn baby, and broke my heart. 


“In my opinion, those people on that side of the mountains speak 
very poor English. It’s fast, like gunfire. Chang is curled up in my 
arms, and goes, ‘I here want man in the mountain. But nobody know 
me in the mountain. | here love man nobody understand.’ | had to 
calm that idiot down with all my tricks. | hugged him; rubbed him; 
made him feel warm; did everything except what he wanted, and he 
was alright. He let us stay at his home. He let us bathe. He fed us 
those damn noodles. He said he knew a man who could help us. But 
one thing is for sure, after he failed to have his way with me he 
became very cold with us. He moved us into a storage room with 
empty oil canisters and rotten fish. That stench gave us headaches. 
We thanked Allah like hell when finally that man who was supposed 
to help us showed up. 


“Ah! | Knew the moment | heard that blasted whistling who it was. 
“Now you might be thinking from what | have told you about Uncle 
that | had smashed Mr Wong's legs, and well, | wish | had, to be 
honest with you. But | was too damn spent at the time, Sunny. 


“Juni saw that key-spinning, hat-wearing termite, and said to me, 
‘By Allah, we’re fucked!’ But Mr Wong was the only man who could 
get us out of that shithole. | mean, what else could we do? He said 
he was a businessman and Aju had come to him with a proposal, 
and he'd taken it. What proposal did we have for him? 


“Mr Wong spoke even worse English than Chang and even faster 
than Chang. ‘I take you Shanghai.’ He said ‘Shanghai’ so quickly that 
| could only catch it on the tenth attempt. ‘Shanghai, Shanghai, man! 
From there boat in water, and you in Japan!’ He said ‘Japan’ with an 
explosion, ‘Japan!’ But first, he said, he would get us some work in 


Shanghai. We'd have to make our own money to give to the party. 
We'd have to pay Mr Wong a percentage of our wages as previously 
decided. 


“He had it all set up, you know. He had hundreds of folks like us 
slaving for him in Shanghai. ‘Fuck it! He’s gonna take our behinds for 
years to come,’ Juni warned me that night in the storage room, and | 
knew he was right, but what else could we do? 


“In Shanghai, at least they knew how to make the noodles. Juni 
Shah and | got a job at a seafood joint belonging to one Zhipping 
Zhang. We washed his dishes for him, cleaned his tables, and 
sometimes did his waitering. 


“Now is the most important part, Sunny. Important because this 
was where | was going to become alone. Indeed, this man Zhang, he 
had a wife. Her name was Liu Xun and she watched over our work. 
She watched with one eye because she only had one eye. | suppose 
she kept that one eye all the time on Juni Kaido Shah. Huh, as if | 
didn’t notice. When Kaido swept the floor, he got a view from under 
her skirt, and she purposely opened her legs to show him what was 
going on down there. Hell, I’m not a jealous man and | give 
appreciation where due. In her solitary eye, Liu Xun had all the 
beauty of China. | understood why Juni fell in love with her.” Zuber 
uncle stopped to reflect. “What is it they say, Sunny? Head over 
heels or something?” 


“Being head over heels in love,” | said, while noticing that Jani had 
crept closer to us. He was in fact listening with rapt attention. His 
blue, peon’s shalwar kameez looked black in the night. His eyes 
were like a dog's in the bush. Far away on Ferozepur Road, the cars 
were like candles floating on a sea. 


Making use of an interlude in the story | opened one of the bags of 
food which contained cauliflower and chicken curry, and Jani and | 
began to eat. Zubi uncle had ordered for himself a full plate of Bong 
Payay, with beef kebabs, some salad, raita, and three roghni naans; 
but he was not in the eating mood yet. 


| asked him while munching food, “So...what happened then, Zubi 
uncle?” 


He took another swig. 


“Zhang may have been an animal, Sunny, but there was one great 
thing | learnt from him. | learnt that one way to get people’s attention, 
or to get them to open up to you, was to tell them a story. This, I’m 
saying, | learnt from Zhipping Zhang of Shanghai Inn, who was in 
actual life a drug peddler, pimp, and woman beater. Whenever | was 
waitering in his diner | heard him telling stories to the customers, 
stories he had heard from the seamen. 


“After listening to his stories, the clients would feel more at home 
in his diner, and that would be the time for him to peddle his other 
stuff, which required their confidence. He would peddle such items 
as powder, injection, and girls, but I’m not going to tell you all that. 


“?’m going to tell you, Sunny, about Liu Xun. 


“First | correct myself, Liu Xun was not a beauty of China. She was 
a Vietnamese girl. I’m sorry, Sunny, but hell, | was not good with 
faces on that side of the mountains. Her real name nobody knew, but 
since Zhang called her Liu Xun we all called her Liu Xun — except 
Juni, of course, who called her Laila Zunaira, or should | say, 
planned to call her Laila Zunaira. | don’t know from which pit in hell 
he dug out that name. Maybe, it was the first damn thing that came 
to his mind. He said he was going to call her Laila Zunaira after 
converting her to Islam and making her his wife. 


“Now, about Liu Xun, we know this: at the age of twelve, this 
daughter of a fisherman who drowned in the South China Sea had 
been trafficked to Thailand along with her mother and two sisters. 
For eight years, she had been fucked by men from all the big 
continents of the world. Eight years later Zhang had purchased her 
and brought her to China. She must have been a cheap buy with 
only one eye. She never told anybody else but Juni how she had lost 
that eye. Juni once said something about it to me in passing, “You 
know how it is with machines, Zubi. When they’re fine, they’re fine. 


When they go wrong, it takes a hell of a lot of time to even stop 
them, and by that time, oh...some men are sick bastards!’ 


“| wondered at the time what Juni had meant by machines, and 
why Liu Xun had told him her story. | thought maybe it was what | 
thought it was, that these individuals who have something missing 
from their bodies, like her eye and his damn leg, tell each other 
things they will never tell anybody else. Now of course, when a man 
is burning inside like Juni and a woman is as beautiful as Liu Xun, 
and they’re telling each other things, love is happening! 


“When exactly it happened | don’t know. It could’ve happened the 
night Liu Xun took him into the kitchen and showed him her nipples. 
According to Kaido, her little yellow tits were full of cigarette burns. 
Zhang had given her those burns for not sleeping with a metal- 
toothed man who smelt of garlic. | think it was this sight of her tits in 
the kitchen that flipped Juni’s brain. In the basement of the diner, 
where we slept, he vowed to me that night, ‘Fuck this, Zubi, now it’s 
the mission of my life to free Liu Xun from the clutches of Zhang. | do 
love her, Zubi. If | can’t take her, then what manner of a man am |?” 


“He made her Laila Junaira!” Jani the peon cried, as he leapt into 
the air punching. The next moment he started rolling on the floor and 
laughing for no apparent reason. 


“This is the bane of my life,” Zuber uncle continued. “Some friend 
or another of mine is always surprising me. At least, though, Juni 
had told me about his surprise in advance, just to let me leave the 
damn diner before he did his deed. 


“The day | was leaving from the diner, Sunny, | was so sad | can’t 
even tell you. Most of what I’d made Wong had taken from me. Here 
| was once again in the middle of nowhere, and | didn’t feel like going 
anywhere. Liu Xun, who called herself my bhabi and turned out to be 
a very enterprising lady, made me understand that | must leave. She 
told me that | would spend all my life washing dishes and cleaning 
tables for Zhang and still wouldn't make enough to go to Japan. She 
had seen Wong’s minions toiling away in the markets of Shanghai 
for years to fulfill their dreams, and then dying in Shanghai itself. | 


would be getting nowhere, she said, by putting my trust in Wong. 
She was a kind lady, bhabi Liu. She put me in touch with a 
benevolent client of hers, called Mr Williams Rolex — a white man, 
who was tight-lipped and to the point when it came to talking, nothing 
like that Wong. 


“That night, after | left for Mr Rolex’s place, Liu Xun and Juni Shah 
prepared a grand meal for Zhang, which they dressed with arsenic 


topping. 


“It makes me laugh to think about it now. Juni really lived up to his 
name of ‘Kaido’, the poisoner. Laila Zunaira, who had already said 
the first Qalma of Islam, stuffed all of Zhipping’s cash and belongings 
in a damn pillow cover and fled with Juni, and to this day | don’t 
know where they went. 


“| will make it short now, Sunny. My drink is finished and I’m damn 
hungry.” 


Zuber uncle left his spot by the boundary wall and came to sit with 
us. 


“Mr Rolex had me smuggling Rolexes between Hong Kong and 
China for one and a half blasted years. He had me living in a tiny 
garret in a house by the sea. There, | always had the taste of salt in 
my mouth and an ache in my stomach. The roof of the garret was so 
low that while lying down at night | could reach it with my hand. It 
became my habit to draw little lines on the roof with a piece of 
charcoal and strike them off, one for each damn day | spent in that 
hell.” 


Zuber uncle untied the bag of curry and peeked in at the floating 
meat. Eventually he picked up a hollow bone in his fingers, took it to 
his mouth and sucked out the marrow in one go. He licked his lips 
afterwards. 


“What do you suppose would’ve got me out of this new shithole?” 


he began again by asking, “I could tell you about the sea, Sunny. | 
could tell you about some sweaty-legged moments at the customs, | 


could tell you about the damn watches and the shady personalities | 
delivered them to, but I’m not going to tell you all that. 


“Suffice to say, after one year and seven months of hopping 
between China and Hong Kong and Hong Kong and China like a 
frog for Mr Rolex | finally had enough money to go to Japan. | even 
got the visa, Sunny, proper. Mr Rolex had already got me a passport 
for the smuggling work. He was a resourceful man. But this visa was 
my own problem. Once again | employed the services of Wong. My 
God, how | wish | had punched his nose in or broken his damn skull, 
that key-spinning vermin, blast him! But | had already landed in 
Japan.” 


“He did it!” Jani exclaimed, punching the air, as he spun on the 
floor on his rump, “Jubi uncle did it!” 


Zuber uncle supped his curry, no emotion on his face. In the 
expectant silence that followed, he revealed in a staid voice, “Two 
days later | was deported.” 


“But why?” | exclaimed, “Deported why, Zubi uncle?” 


Jani hiccupped, then fell on the floor and guffawed out of control. 
“The Japanese, Sunny, are all about the small-small things. When 
they saw that there were so many stamps on my passport from Hong 
Kong and China in such a short span of time, they grew suspicious 
about me. These, Sunny, were stamps from the Hong Kong and 
Chinese authorities whom | had duped to smuggle Mr Williams 
Rolex’s Rolexes. Now these stamps were pulling faces at me. As | 
was being interviewed by the Japanese, it struck me that when 
Wong saw my passport in China there was a devilish spark in his 
eyes, and then he was spinning his keys madly and laughing rapidly. 
The vermin knew all along that | was going to run into this particular 
problem in Japan, and yet he didn't tell me. He did to me what Uncle 
had done to me earlier. It drove me crazy. When | was smashing 
Uncle’s knees, | was also thinking about Wong to be honest with 
you. Uncle’s knees were also Wong’s head in my imagination, and | 
was smashing it. But the fault was mine. | should’ve known better 
than to trust Wong, just as | should've known better than to trust 


Uncle, and Aju. But with Wong it was so obvious. When he saw my 
passport he tittered, then said in his gunfire English, ‘Seeyousoon, 
seeyousoon, Japan!’ 


“In Japan, another fellow with rotten English probed me, ‘Why 
going from China to Hong Kong, to Hong Kong to China, so fast like 
ping- pong?’ He said ‘ping-pong’ so many times it made curd of my 
brain. 


‘Ping-pong, ping-pong, ping-pong, ping-pong, ping-pong...” 


Zuber uncle stopped to give his head a great shake then, rather 
than returning to the story, he dedicated himself to the food. After 
eating the Bong Payay and emptying the leftovers from the other 
packets, he retreated to the boundary wall and lay there in a drowse. 
| must say | was disappointed by the sudden anticlimax of his 
deportation. 


“But didn’t you say you have been to places?” | asked. He burped 
with his eyes shut. “I did, Sunny.” 


“Didn't you say, you have been to countries?” 


“I’ve been, Sunny, well, I’ve been and then | haven't been.” Jani 
laughed. 


“What does that even mean, you’ve been and then you haven't 
been?” He came out of his drowse with a sigh, and all of a sudden 
his face — the colour of a cooked brick — was deeper and full of a 
thoughtful sadness. | wondered if it was the rum. 


“Fire,” he said with great gravity. “I had fire in me, Sunny. It didn't 
let me rest. | had no home. | had no wish for a home. | wanted to 
move, like fire. | wanted to rage, like fire.” 


“Move to where?” | asked. 


“Nowhere in particular,” he said with an assurance. “I mean 
exactly, nowhere in particular.” 


Jani smiled a knowing smile, and said, “When | have a fight with 
my woman | tell her, ‘I’m going, good woman.’ She asks me, ‘Where 
are you going, Jan Muhammad, at this late hour of the night?’ | tell 
her, ‘Nowhere, woman, I’m going nowhere.’ Still, every time | end up 
somewhere. I’m always somewhere, always somewhere.” For the 
first and only time Jani was sad. 


“It's that kind of a world we live in,” Zuber uncle explained. “Every 
time we leave for nowhere we end up somewhere. If we try very 
hard, like Juni and | did, we end up in the middle of nowhere. But the 
middle of nowhere is not nowhere, it’s somewhere. Look Sunny, | 
have learnt that the best we can do in getting to nowhere is to get to 
nowhere in particular. It's the closest we can get to nowhere: 
nowhere in particular.” It is the rum talking now. Alcohol makes 
philosophers out of all of us. 


“| hadn't returned empty-handed from Japan. | had been deported, 
but | had money. | bought the pickups with that money. | rented them 
out. | lived in the garage of the station | hired for the pickups. | lived 
there for a while, but | was always restless, always sleepless. | 
wanted to move. | thought about it a lot, about where | could go. | 
couldn’t think of a place. No matter how long and how hard | 
pondered over the problem, | couldnt think of a particular 
destination. But these endless meditations taught me something 
about myself that astonished me. | discovered that, while | dearly 
wanted to go, | didn’t want to go to anywhere in particular. | didn't 
have a country or continent in my mind, Sunny. Tell me, have you 
heard of a man who wishes to fly but has no idea where to? | could 
go to some country, | suppose, but what would | do there? Whom 
would | meet? Countries are made of homes, and homes are 
impenetrable to my type. When | said to you that | have learnt the 
value of spending time together, | meant exactly that | have learnt 
the value of spending time together with nobody in particular, that | 
have learnt the value of spending time together with anybody and 
everybody. 


“When | came to this realization, Sunny, | had no choice but to 


devise a scheme. Though devise is perhaps not the right word for it, 
because it was not so much that | intended to do it, as it was that | 
got sucked into doing it. 


“| had money, | had days, | had ennui; together they would’ve 
killed me, had | not bought the tickets. 


“| already had the Chinese visa with me, so | bought a trip to 
Shanghai. However, while buying the tickets, | still had no idea 
where | was headed to in Shanghai, and why. | told myself, I’m going 
there for the damn noodles, because hell, I’m missing them now! 


“| went there, Sunny. | promise. | landed in Shanghai. | promise, | 
had no idea where to go to from the airport. I’m saying, not even my 
angels had an idea, for Juni and Laila had disappeared, and Wong, 
I'd rather die than see that pinworm’s face again, and Mr Rolex was 
a businessman who had no longer any business with me. If I’m being 
honest with you, Sunny, | did not want to go anywhere. So | did not 
go anywhere. | just did not.” 


The silence took over. Zuber uncle leaned against the boundary 
wall and gazed up at the sky. The breeze picked up speed. It gushed 
through the gaps in the concrete and the eavestroughs on the 
corners of the roof. 


“So, what did you do?” | asked. 


“He didn’t go at all!” Jani explained. “Sometimes, | tell my wife, 
‘Here I’m sitting. Say what you want to say, woman. Yell all you want 
to yell. I’m sitting here and I’m not going anywhere.’ And then she’s 
crying like a little baby.” 


“My stay at Shanghai was going to be four days long,” said Zuber 
uncle, “and | spent those four days at the airport.” 


| thought at first that I'd misheard him, so | confirmed, “You flew all 
the way to Shanghai and spent four days at the airport?” 


Zuber uncle nodded, straightening his back against the wall. 
Behind him, in the distance, two frothy streams of light went up and 


down on the arms of the flyover. 


“| got into a habit then. | have learnt that you can get into all sorts 
of habits when nobody’s watching you. Habits are all about 
loneliness, Sunny. | think they’re not just what you do when you're 
lonely but what you do with being lonely.” 


“What habit did you get into?” | asked, admiring the strange effects 
of rum on Zubi uncle’s mind. 


“Feem or heroin, eh, powder or ladies?” Jani asked while poking at 
him with his finger, before pouring himself another cup of rum. 


“None of that sort,” said Zubi uncle, with a wave of his hand. “I just 
began to make trips. | began to spend my days at the airports, idling 
among the travelers. | discovered — and this, too, astonished me — 
that being in transit was my nature: that the airport was my natural 
home. | met people in their good times and bad, people with homes 
and destinations, people with places to get to and schedules to 
meet, people with problems and people with secrets. You would be 
surprised to know how many people open up to strangers in transit. 
From Zhang | had learnt the trick to win their confidence. 


“| purchased tickets to wider itineraries. | made sure to get 
maximum times in transit. To the drivers of my pickups back home | 
said | was going on business trips. Who was to guess what business 
| meant? | was moving and the world was moving around me.” 


“So you went from transit to transit,” | remarked, not entirely sure 
whether to believe that. “You traveled the airports.” 


“You could say that, or you could say that | traveled the travel. 
Pardon my philosophy, Sunny, but I’m drunk. There are things | 
philosophize from time to time to make them easier for me. | said, 
didn’t |, that I'm not so proud of everything I’ve done?” 


| thought about that. Yes, he had said that. But what he had done 
could be called either stupid or perhaps romantic, depending on 
which way you looked at it. It certainly had nothing to do with pride 
and it was nothing to be ashamed of. 


“It's nothing of the sort, Zuber uncle. You did nothing wrong. Odd 
maybe; but not wrong.” 


“Maybe | did, Sunny. Maybe, later, | did something that was 
wrong.” Suddenly, we heard a different sort of noise. Jani had dozed 
off. He was snoring loudly. He lay curled up on the floor with the 
empty bottle of rum between his knees. The time was past midnight. 
It was quieter and breezier. The streams of lights had thinned out on 
Ferozepur Road. “I began to acquire as many visas as possible. | 
wanted to enter more and more airports, on the pretext of entering 
more and more countries. 


Back in those days it was easier to go unnoticed. 


“| met a lot of people. | chatted up doctors, businessmen, 
professors, artists...just about everybody. | heard stories and told 
some. | got into the habit of following Zhang’s philosophy. 


“In Laos | told a lady what | had heard from a Persian magus in 
Frankfurt who was fighting, he said, to keep the dying art of his 
forefathers alive. | told the lady | was the magus. 


“| got her confidence. | got it to the point where she was telling me 
things about herself | wouldn’t be telling you, my nephew. | wondered 
what had made her think that | would understand her because | was 
a magus? | started smoking, Sunny. In the smoking rooms it was 
even easier to find a pretext for a conversation. In Spain | told a 
woman in a red bolero that | had left my home because my wife had 
killed my pigeons. | told her | had locked her up in the same loft on 
the roof where | used to keep the pigeons. | had given her three days 
of food and water. To a man in Athens | said | was a schoolteacher. 
There had been a schoolteacher | met in Colombo. He was lonely 
and kept cats, and one day a cat had chewed off his ear. He had 
been wearing a prosthetic ear when we met. | told the man in Athens 
my ear was prosthetic, and he called it a miracle, and I...” 


The breeze blew away the rest of his words, but | did not need to 
hear more to know he was, indeed, a liar, and maybe a freeloader, 


and possibly a thief. | realized too that he hadn’t spared me his 
methods. | thought about Yelena Ivanova. 


“| spent a cold night at Heathrow. | lived a sunny day at 
Suvurnabhumi. | walked the terminals at Tokyo. | watched people. | 
spotted among their reflections, my own. | listened to the music of 
movement. | took in the colors, the voices, the scents; none of which 
will stay. That was what being nowhere in particular felt like. 


“You might think me a liar, Sunny, but | have never made things 
up. | have only heard them, tinkered with them, and passed them on. 
| have stood on the steps of airport escalators and watched lighted 
human figures sweep through my inner darkness. | have thought the 
world is a broken chandelier and every piece shimmers with a 
stranger’s life. | have picked some pieces and joined them and 
maybe not every piece has gone where it belongs. The light is 
scattered and broken, but flaming, and always moving, and always 
raging...” 


“Like fire?” | asked, but he did not answer. Silence fell, and lasted 
a while. 


Later Zuber uncle was yawning, and hauling himself up. 


“It's time to sleep, Sunny. All this remembering has worn me out.” 
We took Jani by his arms, hefted him into a corner, and took the 
stairs. 


“Do you still do it, Zuber uncle?” | asked him as we were going 
down. “No Sunny. | powdered Uncle’s knees, remember. That broke 
my business.” 


| thought | had become so frank with him that | could ask him 
anything. 


“Since then, have you made it your habit to show up at hospitals 
on family emergencies and, may | say, for no good reason?” 


“Indeed, Sunny,” he said with great nonchalance. “I like to move. | 
like being together. What else can | do? But the more important thing 


is, what are we having for breakfast? Nothing too heavy, | hope. | 
suggest a simple egg-paratha breakfast from our very own Bismillah 
Hotel.” 


He chuckled, but | sighed. 


“Tomorrow they may be here. If so, they will decide what to eat.” 
Zuber uncle frowned. “Who do you mean? Tanvir Anmed?” 


| gave a desolate nod. 


| slept like a log that night as expected. | don’t remember what | saw 
with any degree of confidence. If it was not a dizzy morning dream, 
then surely it was a shadow. 


It was round and fat and stood by the foot of my Abba’s bed, 
hands tied behind its back, peering down as though into a pot to see 
if the food was cooked. 


Then it was by the cupboard, lingering there. Then it was behind 
the couch on which | lay. Then it was looming by the door. Then it 
was scattering. 


Then it was gone. 


“People of this world are getting cleverer and cleverer,” Aunty Annie 
announced, in a loud, emphatic voice. “But the men of our family, I’m 
telling you, Nusrat, only Allah is their savior.” 


My Amma was sitting by her side on the sofa. Her foot had not yet 
fully recovered, but she had limped along with the Tanvirs after 
hearing the bad news. 


She sniveled into her dupatta first, then looked up at me and 
whined, “Why are you so innocent, Sunny?” 


Aunty Annie wrapped her arm around her shoulders, and pressed 
them. “But Nusrat, it's not Sunny’s fault. Ask Tanvir sahib about it. 
Didn't | tell him to get here sooner? But who’s listening to me?” 


Uncle Tanvir was at the door, talking frantically on his phone. Even 
he, a man of means, was having trouble getting the blood for Abba, 
even after a dozen calls. 


“We need O negative blood,” he was chiding his secretary, “It’s not 
an ice-cream flavor, that if kulfi isn’t available then we can get pista!” 


He hung up, and turned, and said to no one in particular, “Had you 
thrown out that fraudster when I’d asked you to do so, we'd not be 
seeing this day.” 


“Tanvir sahib, please, this is not the time for such things,” Aunty 
Annie admonished him. 


“Not once in his life did he do a crooked thing,” Amma told us all 
dolefully, “He did not even know the techniques some people know. 
You're right, Tanvir sahib, my Sunny should've listened to your 
advice forthwith.” 


Shazi gave me a sidelong “I told you so” look, and said, “We must 
pray for Uncle. It’s internal bleeding they say. I’ve asked the doctors 
myself.” 


Zuber uncle had disappeared and | wasn’t even surprised. At the 
back of my mind I’d expected this to happen, and | wasn't at all 


angry. 


He couldn’t have donated his blood, after drinking so much rum. | 
was only disappointed that he hadn't said goodbye. 


“Are you sure nothing’s missing?” Aunty Annie had asked me in 
the morning, when she came into the room. 


“Have you checked the cupboards too?” Amma had followed suit. 
“And the drawers, have you checked?” 


“It's here, everything’s here,” | yelled, to calm them down, “Only he 
himself is gone.” 


“So he fled in the morning,” Uncle Tanvir said with surety. 


“But where does he go, and where does he live?” Aunty Annie 
asked her husband. But it appeared that not even his connections in 
Suratwala knew the answer to that question. 


Uncle Tanvir had already spent an hour on the phone without 
making any progress. This was the only time in life | wanted him to 
succeed, and he had already failed. An hour later, Abba was in a 
worse state than before. When the doctors said that anything may 
happen to him now, | recalled Zubi uncle’s words, “With Professor, 
Doctor sahib, you can never really tell...” 


We were all praying for him now. The ladies were crying and 
sniveling. My limbs were turning cold. Uncle Tanvir stood by my side 
with arms folded together, a somber look on his face. Shazi came up 
to me at one point and held my hand in hers, and | felt so comforted | 
almost fell in love. 


Later, Tanvir uncle embraced me, and said, “Hold strong, Sunny 
beta. We’re all one family now. We all, and your Abba.” 


Abba surprised us all and recovered once again, but he had 
needed a bottle of blood to do it, and it had come from Zuber uncle. 


“It was all a big chaos,” Nurse Shaista said, when | inquired, “I told 
that fatso nurse Shagufta to make an entry for Zubi, and the damn 
fool missed it. See, this is what happens when you're all the time on 
the phone, talking to your yaar. | come here in the morning, and see 
it's an emergency.” 


“But when did Zubi uncle give the blood?” | asked her, with 
Curiosity. 


“Your Zubi knew, Sunny bhai, that anything could happen with 
your father, our Uncle ji. So when you were sleeping, yesterday, he 
said to me, ‘Shasi, let's go and take my blood. I’ve promised Sunny 
and Shazi. You don’t know, Shasi, our Professor is always surprising 
you.’ He really has a heart of gold,” Nurse Shaista concluded, “that 
Zubi uncle of yours.” So that’s how it went down, | explained to 
myself. While | was being dragged into the deep sea of sleep, the 
metal ball on my foot, Zubi uncle and “Shasi” were collecting his 


blood. It explains his hunger too, | guess, though he’s always quite 
hungry. 


“And where is he now?” | asked Nurse Shaista. 


“Well, that's what | came to ask you,” she answered, with 
disappointment. 


| promised to let her Know as soon as I'd traced him. She left me a 
phone number and said she would wait. 


The evening, on the other hand, had turned into a jubilant one. 
“When Mustaqim is better, we'll take a week-long vacation and visit 


Koh-e-Murree,” Uncle Tanvir proposed. “He can also take his 
binoculars. Let him stare at the stars then, as much as he wants,” he 
jokingly added. 


“For the first time in his life this man is making sense,” Aunty Annie 
said, smiling. 


“We'll have so much fun there, won’t we, Sunny?” Shazi asked 
and | nodded. 


“Tanvir sahib, really, wnat would we do without you?” Amma said 
in a voice heavy with gratitude, but Uncle Tanvir chuckled and 
casually waved his hand. 


The Tanvirs had brought us a lot of presents from America. Aunty 
Annie and Amma began to discuss them. Then they talked about our 
wedding, which was still a year off, and suddenly | realized how 
deeply | doubted it. Yet I’d almost fallen in love with Shazi about an 
hour ago, and that complicated the situation. | could still see the 
backpack — it had been in my mind for a long enough time — but | 
could also see Shazi. 


| was lying on the couch, mulling over these things, when 
someone knocked on the door. It was Jani, the peon. | took him out 
into the hallway. 


“| asked that guard, Anwar, if he saw some big fatty leaving here in 
the morning.” 


“Well, what did he say?” “He said he saw one.” 


| noticed how Jani had not changed his uniform and still reeked of 
alcohol. 


“He did see one then?” 


“Yes, he did, but it was not Juber uncle. I’m thinking he saw some 
other big fatty.” 


For no good reason he burst into a laugh. 


| could tell you that | finally found a certain backpack, that | penned a 
feverish letter to Amma and left it in the toaster, that on the line about 
the cash withdrawal and my uncertain future she fell on the kitchen 
floor and everybody thought her dead. 


| could tell you that | boarded a plane to Nepal and landed in 
Kathmandu on an icy-cold night, that en route to Hotel Sangeet — 
“$7 a night, traditional Nepalese hospitality” — | got mugged by 
some goons who even took my backpack. 


| could tell you about a hole, without light, water and a proper 
latrine, and | could tell you about bedbugs, and bad dreams, and 
diarrhea. 


| could tell you about returning home with this diarrhea, famished 
and exhausted. | could tell you about being banished to the Uncle 
Daud category. | could tell about being sick and having Shazi as my 
doctor. 


| could tell you how she proceeded to set me right in life: home- 
wise, health-wise, and future-wise too. 


But I’m not going to tell you about all that. 


| will tell you instead about an evening at home when | was still 
convalescing and, catching my father in the veranda with his 
binoculars, broaching with him the subject of his chum: Zuber uncle. 


“Where do you suppose he’s gone to now?” | asked him, at which 
he shrugged and said, “What can you say about such persons, 
Sunny, where they are, and what they’re doing?” 


“Do you know he used to run a pickup van business? The people 
who worked for him might know where he is.” 


Abba paused in surprise. “A pickup van business? A few years 
ago it was a catering business. | don’t think we can know, Sunny. 
Nobody really knows about Zuber and his types.” 


“But do you think everything he said was a lie? He told me you 
were chums.” 


Seeing as how he was being evasive to my questions, | followed 
my father up the stairs to the roof. 


“Well, a long time ago we were friends, that’s true. | suppose there 
was a time when, if I’d chosen to do so, | could’ve gone with him and 
done what he did.” 


“And he said some other things,” | kept on pressing, “He swore 
everything he was telling me was true, that he was only tinkering a 
little bit. When he got philosophical, he talked about a chandelier, 
and he talked about a fire.” 


Abba came to a sudden halt. | felt it was the perfect moment to 
ask him the question I'd not asked him yet given the state of his 
heart. 


“And what about the girl called Yelena lvanova?” 


He made no reply, but put the binoculars to his face and looked up 
at the sky. When | refused to let him go, he mumbled, while looking 
up, ‘What about her?” 


“You did know this woman then!” | exclaimed in triumph. “You 
knew a beautiful woman called Yelena Ivanova — the tightrope 
walker of Lucky Turkey Circus.” 


My father removed the binoculars from his face, and exhaled out 
loud. “So he told you about her. It was supposed to be our secret.” 


“Indeed, he told me, and I’m surprised, Abba, | really am, and I’m 
disappointed too. You never told me about it in all these years!” 


“Well, we promised never to speak of it,” Abba said solemnly. 
“That night, when he was leaving for China from Suratwala he came 
to our house with a box in his hand, and said, ‘I’m moving now, 
Professor. Would you keep this for me?” 


Later, in the attic, my father extracted a small wooden box from the 
bottom of a trunk. It produced a set of documents, including the 
passport of one Yelena K. Ivanova. “She was the most beautiful 
woman ever to set foot in Suratwala,” Abba said, wistfully. “They said 
she was a fairy from the magic land of Koh-e-Qaf.” 


He was looking out through the ventilator at a tiny part of the sky, 
and it was lighting up his eyes. 


“The fire was ominous. It was swallowing the whole circus. The 
golden wheat fields had turned red in the glow. Zuber was not as fat 
back then, but a strong, burly youth. | had to summon all the power 
in my body and soul, to grab him in my arms — to stop him from 
leaping into that fire himself.” 


My father confirmed to me that evening in the attic, in a mild red 
light pouring into the interior, that Yelena Ivanova was the only 
woman Zuber uncle had ever loved. 


SAINTS AND CHARLATANS 


“I’m a quack, dear,” said Dil Mahfouz, my old pal, with something like 
pride on his face. “I’m a quack, not a doctor, but when the disease is 
incurable, what’s the difference?” 


Elegantly, then, he returned to the pendulum on the table and 
secured it back into the wooden box. Earlier, an aged bazaar vendor 
with a lean, pinched face and bulging eyes had been goggling at the 
golden bob at the end of the string, following closely its to and fro 
motion. 


“Look at the dial,” Dil Mahfouz had said, pointing to the colored arc 
behind the string: a dial with a single hand clicking once with every 
swing of the pendulum. It was divided into various colors, and Dil 
Mahfouz said the color upon which it stopped would be the color of 
the right medicine for the patient. 


“Focus, focus with all your right will,” he urged while the patient 
was at it, “and believe that Allah will cure you. Because, Jan 
Muhammad, nothing is incurable, and to lose hope is a sin, dear, 
don't you see?” 


In the end, he’d picked out a small bottle from the tall, wide shelf 
behind where he stood that carried scores of small plastic bottles 
with various colored caps, doled out a dozen pills on his palm and 
transferred them into a tiny sachet, made from the rough, pink paper 
of some old notebook. Jan Muhammad snatched it as if it were a 
precious gemstone. 


Later, during his afternoon break, while we were having tea and he 
was smoking, he felt expansive and revealed that, “All those patients 
outside are incurables, but in their different ways. Some are 
physically incurable and some are...” Instead of finishing his 
sentence he simply pointed to his temple, and swept his fingers 
across his forehead. 


“Tragedy is written in their kismet,” he went on. “No, listen, you tell 
me, how are such ailments any less deserving of therapy than your 
common flu, your jaundice, and your typhoid? Besides, | never ask 
them to put away their regular medications, just because they've 
entered my therapy. | only tell them this: ‘I will give you something on 
top of the medications, something just right for you. | will give you a 
supplement, and that’s what it’s all about, really, a supplement. 
Something extra, something special, something personal: something 
nobody else has got a clue about, you follow me?” 


At this point, Dil Mahfouz turned suddenly to national politics, as 
fellows like him usually do, and the other thing he did was to pick a 
big word. It is a common maneuvre of his types that they pick a big 
word and then go with it. His big word was “despondence.” 


“They say there’s a lot of despondence in this country, and there 
is; but it’s still going on despite this despondence, is it not? It’s going 
on because of the supplements. Everyone’s fine with how things are 
as long as there’s a little bit extra in there for them.” Dil Mahfouz 
turned in his chair, excited to explain what he had just said. “Take 
democracy, for example. It’s going on, isn’t it? Every now and then 
somebody comes along who takes over and says, I’m going to set 
things right for you, and we believe in this man because he’s the 
supplement man. And what’s the harm in that, really? The white 
people gave us democracy like they gave us capsules and tablets, 
and we took them and added our supplements to them, so what’s 
the harm in that?” 


Dil Mahfouz took a deep breath. It seemed to me he was tired and 
going to take a break, but he smoked on, and talked on. “No one 
really knows how a supplement will turn out, but it does not matter. 
What matters is how it may turn out because it may turn out in any 
which way. It may even turn out to be a miracle, and that’s lovely, 
because we love miracles; because whether they work or not they 
give the patient peace of heart, and what’s the harm in that?” He 
took a long drag of his cigarette, and concluded, “Peace of the heart. 
That’s what | put in my sachets.” 


| wasn’t surprised to hear these wise words from Dil Mahfouz’s 
mouth. He was a graduate of my own university, in English 
Literature; but he had always had a penchant for the profitable and 
literature wasn't it. 


He had made three attempts at the Civil Service, and on the third, 
when he had finally qualified for the police department, he had 
refused to join it, because he really sought a seat in either Internal 
Revenue or Foreign Service, both lucrative positions. 


He then spent a whole year securing a diploma in Homeopathy 
and, in his own words, “read copiously” on Chinese herbal medicine. 
He even visited China to train in that science. He had a certificate to 
prove this. He had it framed and hung on the wall beside a portrait of 
Avicenna. To the left of the portrait there was whole host of pictures 
of Dil Mahfouz with important personalities from China and home, 
including a bald, white gentleman with a golden tooth, handing him a 
shield. There was an embroidered prayer hanging to the right of 
these pictures, titled “the prayer of cure.” 


“Now hurry, let’s go,” he said, suddenly frantic, as he threw on his 
coat, gathered the doctor’s paraphernalia and packed his bag. “l 
have to be at the landowner’s at five o’ clock. We have half an hour 
to get there, and a long way. Come!” 


Walking down an old gully in Rampura, remembering the old days 
and having a laugh, | made a joke at which Dil Mahfouz took sudden 
offense. “What steroids?” he burst out, indignantly. “Just because the 
pills I’m giving them are small and white and don't have labels on 
them, you call them steroids? Oh, Allah bless your heart, don’t you 
think | know the evils of steroids? Better than most people in this 
world | know them. Just before you came here today | was looking at 
a girl called Mafo, a housemaid from Shalimar, who’s been going to 
a parlor to whiten her skin. These parlors ought to be shut down, if 
you ask my opinion. They’ve been giving her a balm. Some 
whiteness cream. Some damn blight they call ‘Aunty Rani’s Snow 
Cream.’ And she’s got these patches the sizes of pickles peeling off 


of her face. She’s crying and her mother is crying, and what am | to 
do? Is Aunty Rani going to come and help us now? No, it’s going to 
be just me, your Dil Mahfouz, your steroid man!” We turned round a 
corner and he stopped, and looked around. “Hold on, dear, hold on. | 
want to be sure we don’t make a wrong turn. This Rampura is a 
labyrinth. When people came here from the villages they built their 
homes here without any planning. They built them in whatever 
direction they damn pleased. And now we've got a bloody mess on 
our hands. Wait, I’m thinking...left from here.” 


We resumed walking and he returned to the subject of steroids, 
still hurt from the joke. “No, but how could you say that? How could 
you accuse me of being so vile? | know, | know you didn't really 
mean it, but not even doctor Kazmi, that old cancer, has ever 
accused me of steroids, and this is a man who’s had my clinic raided 
two...no...three times. | am not joking, dear, full three times! Wait, 
yes...right from here. 


“I'll say something about your ‘doctor’ Kazmi now,” he continued 
with vexation and speeded up, “I say to everyone, don’t fret about 
the things that you don’t understand, leave them to Allah, and so I’ve 
left Dr. Kazmi to Allah, but this doesn’t mean he hasn’t put my mind 
in a twist or two. 


“On the one hand, you see, | pity him because of his son, but on 
the other hand, three raids?! He would never even once stop in the 
street and deign to look my way and say salaam, or to say, Dil 
Mahfouz, how goes business, how goes life and such things? Well, 
I’m not dying for his salaam, but after what | did for him | would think 
he would just say it anyway. Are you quite sure, dear, you want to 
listen to this? Well, all right then listen, he did it all to destroy me. He 
did it all for hate. 


“The boy had bone cancer, man. A terrible thing that is, without 
doubt. | always did pray for the kid. But Kazmi had the goons from 
the health department storm into my clinic, this one time | was 
putting my stethoscope on an old woman's breast. The poor hag 
almost gave up this world. Then these goons called my clinic a 


‘shop.’ A ‘shop’! And called me a ‘big doctor sahib’ in sarcastic ways. 
They surrounded me like | was some murderer, and tossed 
everything out of place in the clinic. One of them called me ‘Doctor 
Hepatitis’. Then they had me produce my degrees, which | did. Hell, 
they are all up there on the damn wall, couldn't they see them? But 
I’m not even sure if these goons could read, you know. For all their 
bluster, their so called ‘search’ turned up nothing they could put a 
finger on. Still | had to pay them 40,000 rupees for my peace. It was 
not such a bad deal in the end | suppose. The market rate is 


75,000. | was lucky that one of the goons turned out to be the son 
of an old acquaintance of my father’s. So they found nothing on me, 
and | paid them, and yet they returned twice in the next two years. 


“He will never admit it, but | know it was Kazmi again behind those 
raids. You see, my clinic is at the corner of the street while his is 
down there by the middle of it. This impacts business. He keeps 
urging our proprietors to let him have my place, but they don't, 
because why would they? | pay my rent. I’m a good tenant. | even 
give them free prescriptions. So this is what’s eating Kazmi, you 
know. Otherwise, is there any dearth of homeopathic doctors in 
Lahore? They’re teeming in this city like flies. They’re building 
hospitals. They're even advertising on radio and TV. I’m nothing in 
their comparison. I’m just a small fish. Left!” 


We were in an unfamiliar lane between the shadows of two tall 
houses parted by a fine line of evening light, when Dil Mahfouz 
began what he called “the heart-rending chronicle” of Dr. Kazmi’s 
boy, and befittingly his voice became heavy. 


“One night it’s raining,” he began dramatically, “and | hear a 
knocking on my door. | put on what | can and go see who it is, and 
dear God, my dearest Lord, what do | see! Our Doctor sahib himself 
in flesh and blood is standing at my door. He carries no umbrella 
even though it’s pouring down outside, he has no shoes on his feet, 
and he’s wearing home clothes. He’s in a real bad way, you know, 
like a man who's not slept in days. He’s got these big blue bags 
beneath his eyes, and his face is all shriveled up, but the eyes 


themselves are wide and desperate. It’s raining so | can’t see if they 
have tears, too, but maybe they have you know. 


“He’s shaking, for sure. ‘Doctor sahib, is that you?’ | ask. ‘What 
brings you...’, but he cuts me off, Dr. Kazmi, and says, ‘Dil Mahfouz, 
you wouldn't hold your hatred for me against my Hadayat, would 
you?’ “That's his son’s name, Hadayat, the bone cancer boy, and 
suddenly | know what this is about, but | ask, ‘Why, what's the 
matter, Doctor sahib? Do you want to come in?’ He doesn’t answer 
me. Maybe, he doesn’t hear me. ‘Il Know you save them,’ he starts all 
of a sudden. ‘You can save him, you can stop it, please, listen to me, 
Dil Mahfouz, tell me, he’ll be 


alright, won't he, you'll do something for him, won't you?’ 


“Now, I’m only an ordinary human being, dear, not a saint. | hear 
him speak and | think about the raids. | think about how he always 
looks down upon me. There’s something | haven't even told you. 
There was a time | was in the running for the bazaar union elections 
and everything was set to that end. Everybody was saying | was 
going to win. Had | won, that would’ve secured my job, you know. If | 
were to become someone important, then who would bother me 
then? Everything was on track, when at the eleventh hour they tell 
me I’m not suitable for the representative position, because why? 
Because I’ve been raided. The bazaar wouldn't want a man with that 
kind of legal trouble to become their representative. How come they 
suddenly got so fussy about my reputation, you suppose? Would it 
be that Kazmi, who had been going around the bazaar campaigning 
for my opponent, had anything to do with it? You see, | remembered 
that too, when he came to my door. I'm a man of goals and 
ambitions. The way they rejected me, broke me... almost. Even 
today my heart aches to think about it. But you see, there he was 
now, a beat up dog at my doorstep, that Dr. Kazmi, and | may be no 
saint but I’m no devil. 


“| let him in. | sit him on my office chair. He gapes around at the 
bottles in the shelves like they’re not from this world. He stares. He’s 
lost. I’m thinking maybe he’s thinking he’s made a mistake by coming 


to me and regrets it, but then all of a sudden he’s begging me, ‘For 
Allah’s sake, Dil Mahfouz, don’t let him die. You won't let him die will 
you? 


He'll be fine, tell me he’ll be fine?’ 


“Now I’ve learnt from my experience with the incurables that you 
never tell them that; that they'll be fine or you will cure them. They're 
not stupid, man, they’re only incurable. You see, they know as well 
as you do that they can’t be cured. When you say you can cure 
them, they know you're lying, and that destroys them. Then, they 
know that you know that they haven't a chance. Then you've spoiled 
everything. Might as well let them go home now. No, you never say 
that. But, what do you say then? Well, you ask them to wait. You tell 
them, hold on, maybe | can find something for you; something that 
suits you, just you. Hold on and let me see, you say, and then they 
think you might be up to something. 


“What something, you ask? Well, it’s something that you might not 
even understand. Something that might work for reasons beyond 
your understanding — beyond even medicine, perhaps. It could be 
that He, the Almighty, makes it happen? It is what makes my entire 
line of work possible, this ‘something’ which nobody does or can 
understand. | don’t even know what’s more important here: that 
something itself, or the fact that nobody understands it. 


“What | know is, it reassures them to know that you think that 
something might be done. They don’t know what it is, and you don’t 
know what it is, so it may be anything...and something that may be 
anything is what it’s all about, dear.” 


Dil Mahfouz heaved a deep sigh, and gazed up at the sky and 
reflected. 


“| hand him some tablets. As you have seen, these tablets have no 
labels on them, and now | think you know why it is so. | run the 
pendulum. | hand him some from the green cap and some from the 
red. | tell him, it’s a strict regimen. ‘Now listen, Doctor sahib, two of 
these in the morning with milk, two at noon with water, and only one 


at night half an hour after dinner. | say it like that and the man listens 
like I’m saying verses from the sacred texts. He presses the tablets 
to his chest like he’s holding on to his life. When the time comes for 
him to leave, he pauses and gives me a look. 


“It's a strange look, a puzzled look. Maybe he wants to say, ‘Dil 
Mahfouz, please forgive me for everything I’ve done to you,’ but no, 
it's only that look | get. 


“Doctor sahib,’ | say to put him out of his misery. ‘Follow the 
regimen, alright?’ 


“He nods like he really means it. He steps out into the rain and is 
still nodding. | watch from my door as he shuffles through the water. 
The gully’s like a river. He’s floating on the waves. It seems to me the 
only thing that will Keep him afloat are the bottles he’s holding on to 
so dearly. They give him hope, and hope rises. It wouldn't let him 
sink. “Six months pass after the boy’s death, and what happens 
then? | get raided...| don’t know if it’s Kazmi this time who’s called 
the men, but he surely isn’t saying a word in my favor. | think about it 
now and | remember, it was as if he were deaf and dumb, as if he 
couldn't see that | was in trouble and needed his help. | mean if he 
were to make just one phone call to the right sort of people at the 
health department, things would've been sorted, but why would he 
do that? That’s Kazmi for you. It was as though that night never 
happened. Wait.” 


Dil Mahfouz abruptly came to a stop in the middle of a long alley 
that was surrounded on both sides by the back walls of old houses, 
whose roofs were still lit in the orange light at this late hour in the 
evening but whose feet were in the shadows, and | felt a sudden chill 
in the air just then. 


“Here comes the useless Rehmatullah,” said Dil Mahfouz, with a 
frown on his face. 


| looked in the direction he was pointing to and saw there a form: a 
white, wisplike apparition, hovering our way. As it neared us, it 
perfumed the air with jasmine. 


This man who had just arrived was the wiriest man I’d ever seen. 
He had the widest grin I’d ever seen, which divided his face into two 
halves. His skin was pale like kneaded flour, and he had eyes the 
size of lemons, arched over with dense eyebrows. He had a soft, 
chant like voice. He was wearing a loose kurta which hung from him 
as if from a hook. 


He was in a huff. His thin upper lip, which had a hint of a 
moustache on it, was jittery from consternation. 


“Doctor sahib!” he exclaimed. “Hurry up, I’ve been looking for you 
all over. It’s Rokaiya sister. The jinn is back!” 


“Breathe, Rehmatullah,” Dil Mahfouz said coolly, while informing 
me, “It is his habit to not look left or right when he’s walking, as if 
he’s not even walking but flying, as if the air is carrying him along. 
Whenever | see him, he’s either floating like a feather or flitting like a 
sparrow, and he’s always exaggerating things. Now, you lead our 
way, Rehmatullah. Let’s go see your jinn.” 


“Oh!” exclaimed Rehmatullah, drawing in a sharp breath. “Sain 
Dildar, the old man from the shrine is already there, driving it out. 
He’s saying the prayers, and warning it, ‘Today, jinn, either I’m going 
to live or you, you hear?’ Come, Doctor sahib, please, do 
something!” 


Rehmatullah swiveled and flew off, and in his pursuit the gullies 
grew darker and lighter, cooler and warmer, and narrower and 
narrower around us. Sometimes the aroma of an evening meal met 
us at a corner. Sometimes the sound of a radio struck at our ears 
after ricocheting through the gullies with afternoon news. We heard 
also the chatter of women paring vegetables in their kitchens, and 
the burbling of the hookahs of old men lounging on their doorsteps. 
At one point, the scents of turmeric and cloverleaf sprang at us from 
a spice shop. There, pickles and lentils lay in tall heaps, and 
underneath them the open drains bubbled with soap suds and oil 
and coils of women’s hair. 


Rehmatullah moved swiftly and without hesitation. The labyrinthine 
lanes of Rampura seemed not to hinder his progress. It felt to look at 
him as if this were his natural habitat, that he knew it by instinct 
rather than by memory, like an ant knew its hill and a bird knew its 
part of the jungle. 


Only later, of course, when Dil Mahfouz had apprised me of the 
circumstances of Rehmatullah’s becoming a poet, did | comprehend 
the true extent of his acquaintance with the gullies and how it was 
that he had learnt to fly in them. 


When Rehmatullah was a little boy of five, he had been playing 
one fateful afternoon with sand, like boys do and, like boys do, 
holding it in his fist then letting it slip through his fingers, so that it 
would shimmer in the sunlight. 


He was deeply absorbed in this game because he had always 
been a dreamy child. His inward mind had always been a ponderous 
object, dragging him into the depths of his thoughts, and there he 
was prone to lose all sense of space and time. That afternoon he 
was playing by a heap of sand that had been dumped into the corner 
of a gully in Rampura called Mohallah Siraj, where at the time there 
lived a great saint called Sain Siraj, a true saint by all accounts of 
him that survive, who was by this time one hundred and five years 
old and not in a good way concerning his health. 


Rehmatullah’s father, the cobbler Hamayatullah, was also alive at 
the time. He was the boy’s only family and loved him with all his 
heart. In those summer noons he would yield to the exhaustion of his 
days and fall asleep, and with the father not being able to keep an 
eye on him, little Rehmatullah would slip out of the house and roam 
in the lanes. 


He would stop at whatever place he wished, and watch and 
absorb what was going on there. He would go to the bazaar and 
watch the paanwaari mix his paans, and Babu Kebabwala ball the 
soft meat into succulent kebabs that he would drop into simmering 
oil, and the naanbai deposit his big round rotis into the deep earthen 
oven. At other times he would just hang at the shrine of Sain Imdad, 


the once teacher of Sain Siraj, to watch the ragged, piebald malangs 
loaf about in the shade of a great banyan tree, as they smoked 
Cannabis and every now and then broke into dance. 


That afternoon the sand absorbed him so completely that when he 
looked up and beheld the terrorizing vision of the sheep’s head he 
couldn't even scream. Like one who is unable to wake up from a bad 
dream he was unable to shake off the image, which held him in a 
freeze for the longest of times until, as though guided by an invisible 
hand, he sprang to his feet and bolted. 


He ran as fast as a little boy being chased by a vicious sheep 
could run. Rehmatullah remembered this sheep for the rest of his 
life. Perhaps to the day he himself was run over by the Volvo bus 
outside the bazaar. The sheep in his mind had nothing to it but a 
head and two dangling ears that sometimes became its legs. The 
head was enormous, the ears were long and hennaed, the eyes on 
the head were malevolent and the nose was wet and snorting. The 
whole thing wobbled again and again, as though saying to 
Rehmatullah, “No, I’m not going to let you go now. I’m going to get 
you now.” But Rehmatullah ran fast. 


Much is made of this running in posterity. The sheep’s existence 
itself is doubted. It is said that nobody in that gully owned one at the 
time. It’s said that Rehmatullah, being the dreamy soul he was, might 
have seen something else entirely. It could’ve been anything of the 
height of a sheep that moved overground; perhaps a dog or maybe 
even a wheelbarrow being pushed out through the door of the house 
where the sand had been laid for construction purposes. 


This dog or barrow or some object of the sort the little boy mistook 
for a sheep. However, it is said that though it was not a real sheep it 
might yet have been there like a spirit held on a leash by some 
divine hand. On the run, Rehmatullah lost his way in the streets of 
Rampura, and yet there are those who argue that he found the way 
to his soul. 


His father and the big boys of his street turned over every corner 
of Rampura in search of him. An announcement was made at the 


mosque to appeal to the mothers to look out of their windows for a 
boy as thin as a lock of hair who could be crouching on their 
doorstep sobbing into his knees out of fear and maybe crying for his 
father, the cobbler Hamayatullah. The evening passed and night fell 
and there was no word of the boy. The big boys returned to their 
homes defeated. The cobbler and some vendors from the bazaar 
went to the police to register a missing person’s report. 


“It was as though...” Dil Mahfouz paused to reflect, “ne had run 
into a warp and been transported to another part of the galaxy. | 
don't know 


much about galaxies, but even | know they're big. It’s easy to lose 
one’s way in such a big thing, is it not? It’s possible that once you've 
lost your way you might never find it again, unless you slip down 
another warp by chance that is the right kind of warp, that brings you 
back home. If you were to slip down a wrong one again though, you 
would be transported to a yet more distant part of the galaxy.” 


But little Rehmatullah turned up home at night, unscathed and 
unharmed, and those who saw him at the time report him being calm 
and even happy, but making preposterous claims. 


He claimed to have been found by Sain Siraj himself, whose finger 
he held as the old man fondled his hair lovingly and led him back 
home. Rehmatullah correctly named the attar the saint had been 
wearing on the day, and accurately remembered the stones on the 
rings of his right hand. This did not help. The matter only grew more 
confounding with every factual truth that came out of his mouth, 
because while people had been looking for him in the evening, Sain 
Siraj had passed from his illness — on his bed at his home in front of 
his devotees. 


Whether Rehmatullah had lied or imagined his claims or whether 
they took place in another realm of experience was to remain a 
mystery. There were those who believed the saint really did show 
him the way and those who put the whole account down to a 
frightened child’s astounded state of mind. There seems to be a 


consensus around only the point that Rehmatullah became a poet 
that day, after he returned home from being lost in the gullies. 


He wrote long and rosy poetry all his life. Most of it, if not all, was 
addressed to Sain Siraj, wnom he deemed his spiritual father, just as 
Sain Imdad had been a father to Sain Siraj and Sain Abdin before 
him. Rehmatullah wrote that, “I have not seen madness such as this. 
For this reason | have named you, a madman! Oh man whom | love. 
Oh madman, your shadow dances in the blacks of my eyes so | can 
see...my sweet nectar of ecstasy!” 


In the month of June two years after the day we chased Rehmatullah 
to meet the jinn that possessed Rokaiya the landowner’s daughter, 
there was yet another raid at Dil Mahfouz’s clinic in which five crates 
of steroid-laden tablets were recovered from a secret dispensary to 
which a door opened behind one of the shelves of the colored 
capped bottles. 


The officers of the health department also seized a great number 
of second hand syringes which they believed to have been picked 
from trash, washed and resold. Dil Mahfouz, however, managed to 
escape, perhaps putting to use his relative familiarity by that time 
with the loops and turns of Rampura. He managed to slip through 
the fingers of the police and the public health officers like a hare 
through a cornfield. 


Dr. Kazmi acquired his place at the corner of the lane. 


When | heard the news about Dil Mahfouz, it recalled to my mind 
his remarks about the supplements, and how it was critical to his line 
of business that there always remained “something” about the 
supplements that nobody quite understood. | thought about the late 
Rehmatullah, and wondered if what was true of the supplements 
wasn't also true of him and the other saints of Rampura. Didn’t they 
all have something more than a usual man in them that nobody quite 
understood? Something that — to put it in Dil Mahfouz’s words — 
could be anything? 


| then began a study of the so called saints and sains of Rampura, 
aiming to answer questions such as why Rehmatullah was not 
deemed a saint in his lifetime and then, when he was crushed by the 
Volvo on Iqbal Road, was buried at the bedside of Sain Siraj and 
enshrined thereafter as a saint himself. 


| found that since long certain mystery men had been appearing in 
the lanes of Rampura, and for years the residents had been wary of 
them. 


These men included wayfarers, beggars, and madmen, most of 
whom had been dragged along by the malangs returning to Sain 
Siraj’s shrine after sojourning at different sanctuaries across the 
province. They were in that sense like seaweed sticking to the hull of 
a boat that didn’t know where to return to once it came off. 


| came upon such names among these drifters as Baba It Sain, or 
Brick Sain, who used to chase after stray dogs in the gullies and hurl 
bricks at them. When this It Sain died he was buried by his 
benefactor in a little plot outside the shrine of Sain Imdad, and for a 
while he was revered because, while he lived, he could recite verses 
from the Quran while looking up with eyes all white like eggs and a 
heart frenzied beyond the comprehension of ordinary humans. 


Later though, the malangs took to idling and smoking in the plot 
where It Sain was buried. Junkies made it their den for powder and 
heroin. And when the youngsters from Rampura who were 
disheartened by life or unloved by women began to join their ranks 
the plot was demolished, along with It Sain’s tomb. It had been a 
mistake to entomb him in the first place, it was said, because who 
hadn't heard his foul mouth when he was alive? Was it not the same 
It Sain who used to piss and shit in the streets whenever he felt the 
calling, and did not even care if ladies were passing by or if he were 
at the steps of a respectable house? He used to be such a nuisance 
they would call him “Baba It the filthy”, and “Baba It the stinky”. How 
come, then, that when he died he became It Sain? 


One would imagine that after the demolition of the plot the 
residents’ views of all saints would change for good, but not long 


after It Sain appears another one called Mangta Sain, a beggar with 
a bellowing, trembling voice, who enthralls his audience with cries of 
“Allah Hoo!” and sudden dances of ecstasy. There is a Baba Teeka 
Sain, a junkie, who points heavenward and babbles nothings and 
chortles, as if making jokes with the angels. 


There is a long line of these whimsical men in Rampura to be 
studied and maybe traced to their origins in the Punjab, but until 
Rehmatullah there appears to be no one except Sain Siraj who may 
be called a true saint. His many miracles are known to every man, 
woman and child of Rampura, and I’ve heard a few while I’ve been 
around. 


Muhammad Zamarad, an old pickup driver, recounted to me the 
miracle of his father’s birth in these words: 


“And then, our saint Siraj Sain beckoned to my grandmother with 
his hand-the-blessed. And she, may Allah place her on a high 
pedestal in the heavens, raised slowly her palm — and he-the- 
blessed placed on it an empty vial. 


“A small, empty, glass vial with a wooden stopper. Its mouth was 
so narrow that not even the tip of her little finger could pass through 
it. My grandfather, a tonga man from Suratwala village, began to 
plead before him-the-blessed, ‘Hazrat! I’m a man who sweats for his 
bread. But is my Allah cross with me? Is He cross with me, is He? 
What is hidden from your eyes? | shall recount before you with my 
own tongue that which you already know, that in my younger years | 
was a sinner. | was just a boy, Hazrat, and what do boys know? O 
Saint | was so young, | was so foolish! But now I’m a hardworking 
man. A hardworking man has a right to absolution, has he not?’ 


“And directly my grandmother prostrated on the ground before 
him-the-blessed, and my grandfather had tears in his eyes and cried, 


‘How, O Saint, am | to pass my old age with mere daughters? Take 
a look at me, Hazrat, deign to cast a glance at this wretch, at this 
poor man, this poor, poor man! He’s brought you all he has. Every 
last penny. He has sold everything he had! 


‘He knows it’s nothing, Hazrat! But what value is anything of this 
world before you-the-blessed who brings down here a reflection of 
His own great light? It’s all this wretch has got. He swears to you, by 
Allah, he swears to you.’ 


‘My grandfather, too, prostrated himself on the ground beside my 
grandmother, and they both sobbed in the dust at his feet, 
beseeching together him-the-blessed to grant their wish. At length 
the saint beckoned to them to go away. It is said a wise man at his 
side approached my grandfather, and whispered into his ear, ‘Hazrat 
has something for you.” “Something,” | made a note as Zamarad 
went on, “The wise man said, 


‘Take it. Bury it under the first neem tree you pass. Then you and 
your woman must pray, and leave the rest to His grace.’ 


“Ask anybody. My grandfather buried the bottle under the first 
neem tree he passed, and eight months, eight days, and six hours 
later my father, Yaqoot Ahmed, van driver of village Suratwala, was 
born. The first thing my grandfather did was to run to the neem tree 
and dig up the vial, and inside it lay an enormous, red, twinkling 
yaqoot! Yes, a red garnet. Yes, inside the vial. No, a human hand 
could not have passed a stone that size down the neck that did not 
even allow my young grandmother's little finger to pass through it. 
No man could do it, but a saint.” 


There was a magic to that evening. Rehmatullah, Dil Mahfouz and | 
stood before the landowner’s house. It was a tall edifice, stooping 
over its neighbors like a bully in a flock of waifs. 


It was located at a corner of the bleak lane of Mohallah Sultan 
which took its name from Haji Sultan, an influential landowner of 
Suratwala village. 


There was a wooden window in the bare cement wall on the 
second story of the house, just above a calligraphic inscription that 
read ‘Welcome, All Praises be to Allah’, and from it emerged the 


howls of a young woman, who sounded no more than eighteen or 
nineteen or so. 


My first shock was to learn from Dil Mahfouz that this “insane 
woman” Rokaiya was the thirty five year old sister of Haji Sultan. 
Sultan had had her lover Mujahid — one of his Prado drivers — 
taken by his men to an open field at one his estates, and pulped 
under the same Prados he used to drive. 


“Since then,” said Dil Mahfouz, twisting up his lips, “she has lost 
her mind completely in love.” But Sain Dildar, a charlatan from the 
shrines of Suratwala, had convinced everyone that she was 
possessed, and what was possessing her was the vile soul of a 
Russian “whore” he called “Lena Vano”, a name | later confirmed to 
have been “Yelena Ivanova.” 


At the Lahore airport, a year after Dil Mahfouz’s escape and a year 
before his reappearance in a pharmacy near Lahori Gate, 
mustached and bespectacled and hard to recognize even for me, | 
ran into a large, hefty man from Suratwala who called himself Zuber, 
who was on his way to Frankfurt at the time on a business trip. He 
told me when he was a young man an oddly named circus — “The 
Lucky Turkey Circus” — came to Suratwala with a star performer in 
its ranks: a Russian tightrope walker by the name of Yelena Ivanova. 


She was a fair-skinned girl of no more than twenty, who was so 
beautiful that it was rumored she had come from the fairyland of 
Koh-e-Qaf. It was a great tragedy she died in the fire that broke out 
at the circus that year. Zuber told me about this fire, and how it 
lapped and snarled at the ripe wheat fields along the bank of the 
canal of Suratwala. The blaze turned the circus to ashes in no time. 
The remains were left to stand by the canal like a charred kingdom, 
alone and abandoned. 


Then the sightings began. The first reports described a woman’s 
shadow that lingered over the brim of the burnt, inverted cup of the 
well of death. Then, this shadow began to appear at the old 
milestone along the Lahore to Suratwala road. She was sighted after 
that on the bridge over the canal, and then standing on the water 


itself, looking — looking at what? Nobody in Suratwala knew the 
answer to that. In the years following, the ghost of Yelena Ivanova 
became a common spectacle whenever fog fell on the village during 
winter, or when in summer the lanes became desolate, or when in 
monsoon the canal was flooded. 


The charlatan from Suratwala knew about the legend of Yelena 
Ivanova and he knew the family of Haji Sultan was well aware of it 
too. He set up the entire theater at Rampura to make money off of 
them. They didn't care about the expense, of course, as long as 
Rokaiya was kept in control. 


That evening she was proving hard to control. Every detail stands 
out vividly in my memory, as if it were only yesterday. A mellow light 
drips along the walls of the house. The deep aroma of aniseed floats 
down the gully. A narrow flight of stairs ascends to the second story 
from a small wooden door. A haze begins to settle around us. A 
sudden coolness takes over. Rehmatullah has moved away from us. 
He’s gazing up at the window in a distracted solitude that’s hard to 
penetrate, and not once does he blink. 


Of what follows now, my friend Dil Mahfouz would’ve said, “I say 
the truth, dear, | don’t lie, but when | say a thing so incredible, what 
is the difference?” 


“Be off with you, jinn!” orders Sain Dildar. “Leave this poor woman 
in peace. Go, return to hell where you belong, be off with you, off 
with you, Lena Vano!” 


Lena Vano lets out a brazen laugh. We hear the beating of a 
broom. 


We hear the shrieks of some animal. 


Our nostrils detect the intense odor of rose water, as it trickles 
down the stairs. 


We hear a snapping sound. 


Mota, Sain Dildar’s fat assistant, quavers, “It’s broken the charpoy, 
sarkaar!” 


We hear commotion. 


Then for an instant Rokaiya appears at the window. She is in a 
most horrible state of deterioration. Her long hair falls all around her 
and her eyes are shot with blood. Her face looks blistered, feral, 
distorted. Her arms are tied with ropes to a half of a charpoy still 
hanging from her back, and now she glares from the window. 


“Why have you come?” she cries hoarsely. 
“Who has come, jinn?” Sain Dildar asks from behind her. 


“Siraj!” she sputters, staring directly at Rehmatullah, whose eyes 
are shut and lips are moving almost imperceptibly and head appears 
to be in a whirl. “Siraj, Imdad, Abdin, Rohdad, all of them, but none 
of them. Only him who never goes away. Go! Go away!” 


Something happens then, but at such a rapid pace that none of us 
knows what it Is. 


| noted the following at a later date. 


“It was that ‘something’ again, and yet it was not quite the same 
‘something’. This ‘something’ had already become a miracle, a 
magic, a wonder, or perhaps a nothing. It could be nothing, and then 
perhaps, it could be an illusion of something.” 


Rokaiya shuddered behind the window and dropped. 


Rehmatullah hunkered down on the gully floor, arms wrapped 
around his knees, head down, and stuttered without looking up, “Go, 
see to her, Doctor.” 


Dil Mahfouz, who was trembling, climbed the rose-watered stairs 
slowly. 


A moment later, Rehmatullah raised his head from his knees, and | 
saw for the slightest fraction of a second, too slight to be true, 


another man’s face. 


BAND IN THE RAIN 


| sometimes visit my old city home in Rampura; the lanes are narrow 
in that neighborhood and not too well lit. They wind together in a 
labyrinthine fashion and, returning late in the evening, it’s not 
uncommon for a stranger to lose his way. 


The problems are compounded by the rain which lays a blanket of 
mud on the ground, and it doesn’t help that the drizzle continues to 
fall. You ruin your shoes. You tread haltingly. You turn corners only to 
see more corners in the distance. The tall and small exteriors of old 
houses, fused with profusions here and there of garish designs of 
tiles and shiny metal, stare from the somberness of the rain; the hot 
concrete cools down and smells of sand and cement in the afternoon 
— ascent which calls to mind certain old memories and fables. 


To all who have ever been lost in Rampura, a remembrance of the 
poet Rehmatullah, the most famous wanderer of its lanes, is a 
necessary ritual, and on that wet, rather cool, rather crimson August 
evening, | was no exception to this rule. 


Rehmatullah, as we all know, had gone missing in the lanes of 
Rampura when he was a little boy of seven, chased after by a 
mysterious goat, only to be chaperoned home some hours later by 
the spirit of a saint called Sain Siraj. 


In the years that followed this misadventure, the boy poet had 
never ceased to wander either in the lanes or among words, and 
especially curious had been the ways in which he had chosen to 
share his poetry with the world, causing one to wonder what he 
might've done in this age of the internet and social media. In his day, 
he used to copy his poetry onto tiny chits of paper and fold and tuck 
them into the crannies in the walls, trees and poles of the lanes, so 
that whomsoever came upon them by chance read them, maybe 
liked them, and took them along. 


When later he became a saint, these couplets and fragments of 
his poems became prized possessions, gaining much fame for their 
spirituality and philosophy. 


In this regard | have known a cynic who says a lot’s yet to be done 
to understand the actual pain which confected these lilting rhymes 
and musical words. He disregards sainthood, favoring rumors of 
women, whiskey and charas. A number of anecdotes he quotes 
paint a more ordinary picture of the poet. But these cynics, as they 
continue to dig, keep turning up fresh rumors, and all their 
interpretations are credible, yet no two of them the same. The truth 
behind Rehmatullah’s high flowing yet melancholic verse remains 
unknown. 


That evening, | had found myself in a lane | had never been to 
before. 


There was a large, rundown structure to my right, and an empty 
plot with a big bush to my left, and that was all | knew of that place. 


The structure was a ruin of a movie theater, the lane was behind 
its rear wall. The wall was a protruding pattern of bricks with a 
scatter on the surface of ancient remnants of whitewash and political 
posters. The lane was deep. The plot on the other side was enclosed 
by a low wall with a rather flimsy tin door set in it. 


Beyond the plot, the lane transformed into an alley between the 
rears of shops and houses too old to be habitable, and here, unlike 
in the other lanes, were no doorsteps, windows, or balconies; no 
sounds of children; no scents of cooking condiments or incense 
sticks. 


| had wandered into a truly remote corner of Rampura. 


Unwilling to venture further down a path sure to get danker and 
thicker underfoot, | was about to turn when suddenly the lane called 
to me. The voice | heard was deep and sudden and captivated the 
moment, and when it was gone the lane was once again a lonely 
and morose place. 


The drizzle was finer and cooler, the air was murkier, and it being 
the sort of evening where one could easily mistake one sound for 
another | waited for confirmation, until it returned thrice in quick 
succession — one low pitched tenor after another. It clearly was 
coming from the plot. 


| walked to the tin door and finding it ajar, peered in, and saw in 
there an old garage with a gap in the wall above its entrance where a 
most stunning golden bell of a brass instrument was sticking out into 
the rain, sprouting from its humdrum surroundings like an exotic 
mushroom from the dull earth. 


| thought it was a tuba bell, until the old man, who called himself 
Master Babaji and claimed to be the leader of the band, honked at 
me from the echoing depths of his marijuana fog ball, and said, “It no 
tooba. Alright? It soosaphone!” 


Remembering this claim, | later confirmed with Google that a 
typical sousaphone bell is 22 inches wide and upright, rising above 
the player who wears the instrument around his torso, giving the 
sousaphone the alternate name of the rain catcher, and it filled me 
with some satisfaction to note that catching rain was precisely what it 
was doing when | saw it too. 


But some thirty minutes after | first saw it, as | was sitting on the 
scantily grassed ground in a murky corner of the plot, where the air 
was rich with marijuana smoke and the five members of ‘Babaji Pipe 
and Brass’ were squatting by my side in military uniforms, this 
golden flake on the wet wall had seemed more like a fallen star or a 
chunk of a chariot these radiant men had wheeled to the earth, a 
long time ago. 


These fallen star-men now sat in a dismal pit of the plot dripping 
with color: in brilliant white tunics, emerald green cummerbunds, 
golden epaulets, silver cuffs and red pants. Their attire was so fancy 
that had it not been for the little blemishes, like the frayed pockets, 
the muddy heels, the worn tassels, the missing buttons, | might have 
even thought they were not real. 


But they were very real men; very ordinary men, except for their 
clothing. 


| learnt upon inquiring that one of them was called Sultan and 
another was Khurram and both were cornet players. Sultan was the 
portly one. Khurram was the one with big teeth, who chewed paan, 
and both were untidy, and smelling of curry, but talkative and jovial 
fellows. The other two members, namely Asli Buda — the geezer 
who rocked the tambourine — and Dildar — the young, dark-skinned 
boy on the clarinet — were not the sort to talk much at all. 


About this boy, Dildar, | was told pronto that he had a good reason 
to be morose. Then it had suddenly started to make sense to me 
why his huge white eyes were bulging from the darkness of his face 
the way they were and why, despite his hands being on the clarinet, 
his mind was obviously elsewhere. Just the other day he had lost a 
child at birth; that would have been his fifth child, and second 
daughter. 


Sultan told me that before | arrived, Master Babaji had been 
lecturing this boy on the virtues of looking on the bright side of 
things. He’d been telling him that while he had children and four of 
them, some people the master personally knew were kneeling and 
weeping before the heavens and whatnot and still not having any 
offspring at all. And though he had no regrets, even the master had 
no offspring at all. Dildar should realize, too, that there were also 
those people in this world who, while they had offspring, had no 
boys, whereas Dildar already had three, and he was what...only 
twenty-five or something? 


The boy looked more twenty than twenty-five, sitting there on the 
sodden ground with his chin lodged in his knees and clarinet beside 
him. | got the sense that he wasn’t paying too much heed to Master 
Babaji’s counsel, and despite the apparent melancholy sought no 
consolation. To be honest, he seemed a bit uneasy with all the 
advice he was getting. 


In the meanwhile, smoke was emanating from Babaji’s entire 
being and invading our nostrils, so that by this point we were all a 


little high. | didn’t even see it when this old master started to bounce 
on his haunches and jab at the air with that rapturous glee on his 
face. | only noticed when the music had already started to play. 


First the tuba, then the two cornets, poured notes out into the rain. 
Their sounds were full, heavy and crescendoing. It did not take them 
long to conjure a strange vision in my somewhat inebriated mind. 


| saw two slowly magnifying ships of silver and gold sailing atop a 
sea, whose deep drifts were in consonance with the jangles of Asli 
Buda’s tambourine. This sea had no end in sight, and it rolled on and 
on. 


The entire plot, which was walled from all four sides, was 
resonating with the brass sound. Sultan and Khurram were blowing 
into their cornets so hard their mouths would explode if they were to 
do it any harder. Their heads were bobbing up and down and eyes 
contorting in and out of shapes of exertion and exaltation. Asli 
Buda’s unerring beat on the tambourine was able support for them. 
The music was loud, but harmonious; in control, but ungoverned; 
and each new high brought new joy. To think that | had only come 
upon this joy by pure chance; just as in the old days a person would 
come upon a fragment of Rehmatullah’s poetry by pure chance. 


But it was no chance matter that amid this joy, slowly but 
inexorably, a lonely island surfaced. The clarinet’s call, when first it 
fell on our ears, did not appear to emerge from the boy, Dildar, but 
some unknown place, somewhere beyond the sea, perhaps a corner 
of the outstretched sky or a pit of an underwater cavern. The golden 
fleet came to a sudden halt. Only Asli Buda’s tambourine, knowing 
perhaps that it was the sea, continued to roll. The clarinet kited on 
top of it with heart-piercing sadness. It was all a bit too much for a 
small band to handle. 


Sultan — the softy — broke out first into childlike sobbing. Then 
Khurram sniveled and chewed his paan even harder. Master Babaji 
shook his head as if in complaint, then sputtered from his clouds, 
“Boy, you making me cry. You again making me cry.” 


“It's too much...too much emotion, too...too much heart-pain. | 
have never heard so much heart-pain in any note ever,” Sultan said, 
wiping tears from his face with his long cuffs. 


“| do not suppose, Babaji,” said Khurram, showing little pieces of 
betel on his two front teeth, “that anything that you've said to this boy 
has made any difference. I’m thinking he’s still aching inside.” 


“But how is a pain like his ever going away, Khumi?” Sultan asked. 
“You really are a stupid sometimes.” 


“Listen to me,” said Master Babaji, with a testy disregard for all of 
them, “I’m not even trying to make any change to this boy, alright? 
I’m only telling him to let the instrument take it from inside him and 
change it up. Though maybe | should’ve given you the trumpet, 
Darya. It is the sort of instrument that listens to you. This clarinet 
never listens. Though it does listen more than that shehnai. Oh, what 
am | saying, what am | saying! Khumi, you really are a stupid!” 


Sultan chuckled. Knhumi gave him a snarky look from his cornet 
and spat paan to the ground as if he were spitting it on Sultan’s face. 


“It's alright,” Dildar said, in a rumbling voice. “I’m alright. I'll take 
the trumpet, if you say so...I’m fine. | really am.” 


But they all agreed that he was not fine at all. Even | thought so. 
The sound of his clarinet had brought to my mind a strikingly 
different image to the one of the sea and the golden ships. | had 
seen instead a rather dismal ward of the Lady Wellington Hospital. It 
was the same ward where, I’d been told, his wife Sakina, was still 
admitted. Then, | had seen a baby, a dead baby, wrapped in a 
hospital cloth, being carried to the deadborn’s cemetery, to those 
nameless graves nobody visits. The prospect of it being lowered into 
a pit had given my soul a good shudder. | had seen the parents, too; 
dark, lugubrious figures huddled up on a bed in a corner of an 
overcrowded ward with scores of other poor folk like them going 
around crying after the doctors who had no time for them. 


After another round of consolations which again seemed to slip by 
Dildar without much ruffling his mood, Sultan said with a knowing air, 
“And it is not only in humans that this is happening. | could tell you 
about Timmy, if Master Babaji here wouldn't get all fired up about it, 
that I’m talking animals now. | mean if he could stay a little bit cool, | 
could tell you what happened there.” 


Master Babaji frowned at him at first, but then, perhaps realising 
that an unrelated story could distract Dildar from his depression, he 
puffed and allowed Sultan to proceed with a gesture of his hand. 


Sultan started the story eagerly, “Well, it's not so much about 
Timmy as Toffee, its little colt. You do know, Babaji, how | used to 
work for Seth Dogar when once upon a time you spotted my talents 
and then... anyway, you do know how that Seth used to race horses. 
So this is the story. But really | should say the incident...Anyway, 
Seth Dogar brought the mare Timmy from Europe. But Toffee, its 
colt, was born here, in our own Pakistan. He was a sweet little colt 
who was always prancing around. That's why Ms Leena Hansel 
Dogar, whom Dogar sahib had also brought from Europe, named it 
Toffee. It was so sweet. It’s a real shame that it got sick. | don’t know 
why. Even the doctor at the club did not know why. It got sick and 
sick. It never got any better, is what I’m saying. What I’m really 
saying, though, is that, then, Timmy got sick too. The mom, that’s 
right, Knhumi. She got sick and sick. Never got any better either. She 
died, of course, Khumi, she died from Toffee’s pain. She wasn't 
eating much after Toffee passed, and she wasn’t racing much. She 
knew where it was buried, little Toffee. In that direction she kept 
looking and tearing...But even this is not what I’m trying to say. I’m 
talking about Ms Leena Dogar. After Timmy, Ms Leena Dogar 
Hansel, Dogar sahib’s second wife — the one who taught me the 
trumpet, Babaji, the same — yes, she was a kind girl, Knumi, who 
loved poor people and even more so the poor animals. And yes, she 
did love Timmy. Every morning she fed her apples and talked to her, 
and took her out on walks all by herself. She took every care of her, 
like she was her own baby. So after Timmy died, poor Ms Leena 
Hansel got sick. I’m saying, she loved this horse so much that slowly 
after she died, Ms Hansel too...” 


“| think we have heard all we need to hear,” Master Babaji blasted at 
this point, “You don’t want to kill this boy here, do you? It feels to me 
like you do, fatso! What sort of damn rubbish you got there in your 
head?” 


“I’m fine,” Dildar said, reacting to the noise in his even drone, 
without lifting his eyes off the ground. 


“What did | do?” Sultan said in bemusement. “All I’m saying is that 
when I’m hearing this boy Darya’s tune I’m getting his pain. | really, 
really am.” 


“Stupid,” muttered Khumi, cross-eyed from his cornet. 


“You see now, you see what I’ve got to deal with every day?” 
Master Babaji clamored, as a cumulus arose from his lips of the 
same color as the sky but dry and dissipating. After this sudden 
outburst he became sadly reflective. “There was a time when there 
couldn't be a wedding in Rampura without a band in it. Now it’s 
nothing like that. Some dandy launda with a guitar and keyboard sits 
down and brays and nobody even listens to him and it doesn’t even 
matter. Because, listen: things have stopped mattering in this world. 
This fool, he sings and plays and everybody’s just sitting there, 
eating, chatting, and he’s going on and on...for no good reason. 
When we played, people used to listen and dance...you know. Well, 
| suppose that’s not the same now. People are no longer looking to 
listen and dance...I’m saying, it's not easy for our kind to get a job 
these days, and most definitely not this type of job where we're 
playing at the Gondal House and each member is getting a full 1,000 
rupees. So, you see, I’m trying to tell these fools, think! think about 
the futures of the children you have got. How you gonna feed them? 
Think, stupids. Think this: maybe some old friend of Gondal sahib 
will be around at this wedding; maybe he has a wedding coming up 
in his own family. What do you know we might get another job? I’m 
saying to them, these are the sort of culture people who damn well 
know that there is no wedding without a band in it, alright? Now, are 
we gonna start playing again or what?” 


In a quick motion, Sultan and paan-munching Khurram 
straightened and shook their bodies as though to shed off the 
sentimentalism which was bogging them down, and slowly brought 
their cornets to their lips, and right before my eyes their chests 
swelled and eyes narrowed, perhaps in an effort to gather the energy 
they must shortly exert. 


On the trail of Master Babaji’s tuba the cornets started once again 
in song. It was a joyful song about a woman who — as per the lyrics 
from Google — wished to build a nest on her lover’s shoulders and 
coo in his ears like a pigeon and yet, behind this minxish 
effervescence, a fear was looming which | could very much sense. It 
was hanging in the shadows at the feet of those golden notes, 
threatening to get bigger than them. 


What | felt was uncanny, a very real awareness of nothing in 
particular. | realized, when | thought about it, that it was a pure 
sentiment before it became a piece of music or fragment of poetry 
and lost its essence, and it struck me that while it may be felt again 
in others’ hearts and minds it would never be the same again. 


The cynic says, a piece of art is a maze of distorting mirrors to the 
human emotion. What is seen in it has no meaning except the one 
which is ascribed to it, and no emotion except the one which is felt of 
it. 

| recall that evening and see the mouthpiece perching on Dildar’s 
lips, as he readies to blow into the clarinet, and instantly | find I’m in 
a corridor at the Lady Wellington Hospital — as | would be, later that 
night — and everything is white, with a soft glow, just like in the 
dreams in the movies; except that this isn’t a dream. 


I’m here beside the door to an expensive private room, peering in. 
Inside on a stool Dildar sits with his shoulders drooped. A diminutive 
girl of twenty or so lies on the bed beside him. | guess she is Sakina. 
She is. Dildar is now holding her limp hand in his own. There are 
other people in the room whom | cannot see but hear. 


| was never supposed to come this far. The deal between me and 
Dildar had been that in return for him showing me the way out of the 
Rampura lanes | would drive him to the hospital where his wife was 
admitted. | was never supposed to walk in behind him. But I’m here 
now, and even if he knows he doesn’t seem to know. 


“This is a good thing you're doing, Darya,” a mature woman's 
voice says. | can tell from the accent that it’s a villager’s voice. 


After a moment of hesitation Dildar nods to it. 


“This isn't all. Please, do not worry,” says a refined, gentleman’s 
voice. “As | said, Sugra aapa, even after he’s set up his shop we will 
be there to help him. We will always be there to help him. Have you 
saved my account number, which | gave you?” 


“May Allah shower you with all of this world’s blessings, Sethi 
sahib,” the woman says, “I did save it, sahib, yes. Your phone 
number too. Sardar sahib here will call you in England whenever 
help is required.” 


“Don’t worry about Darya,” says a mature man’s voice this time, 
which | guess belongs to Sugra’s husband, Sardar. “He’ll be alright, 
yes. Darya, now you can send your eldest to school, and Sakina 
doesn’t need to work at the bottle factory anymore. | know Sethi 
sahib as | know his father, the elder Sethi sahib, for twenty-five years 
being his driver. They are the most kind-hearted. The fear of Allah is 
in their hearts. It's not for nothing that He has blessed them with 
every boon in this world. Your little daughter will be the Princess of 
England.” 


The last voice | hear is Mrs Sethi’s. She has a British accent, and 
often breaks into English while speaking Urdu. She sobs and sniffles 
and shows immense gratitude to the parents. 


Dildar and his wife have been sitting still up to this point, but now 
it's harder with the baby crying. Its cries are resonating in the room 
and the entire corridor where | stand. They’re looking up, toward the 
part of the room | cannot see, and their unknowing faces are full of 
angst. 


The song had ended. Dildar had removed the clarinet from his lips. 
His final note though was still hanging in the air and continuing to 
echo. The rain had gotten thicker too, playing tap music on the 
sousaphone bell and creating a stir in the bushes. 


Master Babaji issued a cannabis cumulus and said, “Perhaps not, 
boy. No, I’m not giving you the trumpet. | know...the sound is coming 
from inside you. Is too much there, boy.” He paused to sigh and then 
said, “But listen. Are you listening? Allah says that all infants who 
pass go straight to heaven.” Although Master Babaji was meaning to 
sound resolute his voice was ebbing with grief. “And to the parents, 
who bear their loss with patience, Allah says their levels are also 
raised in heaven.” 


“Is too much...too much for me now,” said Sultan, choking on his 
tears. “Maybe this baja business not for me anymore, Babaji. Maybe 
I’m getting too much old and too much emotional. | could go back to 
the club. Maybe, Dogar sahib will take me back. Hell, if he doesn't, | 
could peddle those racing books, outside the big gate there. Then, 
sometimes, I'll go and put some flowers on Toffee’s grave.” 


“Listen to this fool,” Master Babaji chewed the words out testily. 
“What about this damn gift which Allah gave you?” 


“’m fine, Sultan, | really am!” Dildar said, to calm the situation 
down. “I’m also fine,” Khumi said with a snivel. “This damn fool... 
made me cry.” 


But in reality only Asli Buda, who was obviously deranged, was 
immune to this crying and sobbing. He was grinning from ear to ear. 
His toothless mouth, open to the sky, was catching rain like the 
sousaphone, and the tambourine was trembling in his hand, ready to 
bust sea waves. 


“Nobody’s going anywhere!” Master Babaji said with great finality. 


“We're here. You damn right heard me correct. We're here. We're 
going to be playing until each one of you chimp babies has got this 
straight, listening to me?” 


This time, he really meant it. His body, as if responding to his 
claims, became a chimney, issuing hundreds of little plumes of 
various shapes and shades of white and grey and a rich, sweet and 
mind-bending aroma. 


As music was about to explode again from that slumberous pit of 
Rampura and the night was falling, the sight of Master Babaji fuming 
from every grain of his skin, as if disintegrating to the beat of the 
tambourine, reminded me of a certain Thursday night ritual which | 
had witnessed first-hand at Sain Siraj’s shrine, and which was known 
among the malangs and stoners there as simply Saib, or apple. 


This ritual, or game, took place in the marble compound of the 
shrine, under the great banyan tree, and started when somebody — 
not easy to say who in the gloom of that compound — called out, 
“Saib!”, and a dhol started to beat. 


On the call of this dhol, shadows emerged from the darkest 
corners into the lights of the earthen oil lamps and flocked to a 
corner of the compound where the saib was waiting for them. It was 
always a large saib, with several small holes with marijuana joints 
sticking from them and one big hole to puff them. 


One by one the men in the crowd took turns on this hole, until 
nothing was left except the saib, now soaked through and through 
with marijuana, spit and smoke that had traveled many lungs. This 
blessed saib then landed in the hands of a most lucky individual. 


In the days of Rehmatullah, the cynic says, this was never a 
matter of contestation. He would always get the saib. He would eat it 
to the grain, as it fumed, and it would seem in the inky orange 
lamplight of the marble compound that he was swallowing clouds. 


Afterwards, he would amble to his forlorn seat beneath the great 
banyan and, with a whirling torso, construct some of his most 
profound and ecstatic verses. 


THE LORD OF GARBAGE 


“Dig, boy, dig!” the old man sputtered in the cold drizzle of the 
morning. 


Outside the tarpaulin shack, a lean dark-skinned boy of ten or so 
with a broken bottle in his hand heaved away on a patch of soft mud. 


He was digging a grave for the old man. 


The old man feared that if he were to die without a grave he would 
be taken by the corporation men and sold to the nearby Rampura 
General Hospital, to be dissected for study purposes. That thought 
gave him shivers. 


It would be a cold dissection table, he knew that much. He retched 
at the image of himself all opened up and scattered on the hard 
white slabs. 


“How long are you going to take, damn you?” 


The boy wiped the sweat from his forehead and replied, “A little bit 
longer.” 


The old man made a cynical gesture with his hands and rolled 
over the burlap sack spread on the ground. He was wasted and 
delirious. He knew he was going to die. The boy knew he was going 
to die. But they wondered when. 


A skinny dog with inflated ribs loitered in the nearby heaps of 
trash. From time to time it stopped at the shack door and shook 
itself, showering rainwater on the tarpaulin, making the old man 
grumble. 


After grumbling he coughed. The coughs were deep and full and 
punctuated by the sounds of his urging, “Dig, dig!” 


The boy dug fiercely, heating up despite the cool water that glazed 
his bare arms; the dog made circles around him; a black pit 


deepened at his feet. 
An hour later, it had all come to an end. 


The silence was pure save for the gentle tap of drops on the 
tarpaulin. The old man was fast asleep. The dog strayed in the 
heaps. 


The boy sat calmly beside the pit with his arms wrapped around 
his knees. 


In one of his hands he held an object both golden and red. It was a 
cigarette lighter, and definitely an imported item; it had a silver cap 
and gilded edges. He held it to his face and lit it periodically. The 
flame stood up and sat down and stood up. 


He was so absorbed in his game he didn't even notice the old man 
staggering to his feet. 


Shortly, he heard his familiar call, “Do | know you? Do | know you, 
boy?” 


He turned his head around, speaking in a thin but calm voice, as if 
the words had been carefully measured. 


“| don’t think so.” 


It was a big, square yard, which received all the litter and refuse from 
the rooms and wards of the hospital, the adjoining bazaar and 
residential areas. All manner of garbage sprawled in this yard in tall 
sloping heaps in every direction. 


The old man, the boy and the dog were the sole residents of this 
sea of garbage. The dog was stray like the old man. The boy had 
followed it to this place from the old bridge over the river Ravi. It 
hadn’t been easy, for the dog could really run. It had run ahead of 
the boy, and from the way it had switched between the alleys, shot in 
arrows in the bazaars, jostled in the crowds, it was clear it had 
known where it was headed. It was clear this place was its second 
home. 


The yard opened and a shadow lengthened around the corner of a 
trash heap. The boy’s heart started to dance. Like so many times 
before, he wondered to himself: Will he remember me this time? He 
thought he knew the answer. 


Not once in the five months, three weeks, and four days, since he 
had first followed the dog to the yard had the old man been able to 
remember who he was. He had remembered the dog; he had 
remembered about himself that he was sick; he had remembered 
that the dissection table would be cold; but he had not remembered 
the boy. 


And yet the boy was wary that he would remember some day. 


He was ready to bolt should the old man recall a part of their story; 
should he remember for instance how the little thing had been 
feeding off him like a parasite. 


The boy was always watchful; always nervous of the man’s 
whooping coughs and long laughters; but still his little feet stayed 
put. His great appetite rooted them to the ground. 


That time, too, the old man emerged from his shadow with a gaunt 
face that looked confused. 


The snaggle of hair on his head had been hardened by dirt into a 
fixed position. As always, he was wearing a faded sweater above a 
tattered dhoti, and two plastic slippers with holes in the insteps 
covered his feet. 


Suddenly, his wide toothless mouth quivered cluelessly, and the 
boy knew that he did not remember. 


He stared and stared into the boy’s eyes, mumbling things and 
frowning. He was terrible looking. It has to be said, had it been some 
other boy, he would’ve run off at the mere sight of him, but this one 
knew better and stood his ground. 


It wasn't long before the old loon had taken him to the shack and 
was scrutinizing him from head to toe, inch by inch. 


“A little urchin you are, no doubt,” he remarked after first 
inspection. “See, what ugly little sticks you got for legs. Oho!” The 
boy hung his head in silence. 


“Hmm,” said the old man, his searching gaze traveling from the 
thin, bare legs all the way up to the little mouth. “You look hungry to 
me. So very hungry,” he rightly concluded, for hunger was dripping 
from the 


boy’s face like dew from a shriveled autumn leaf. “Where’s your 
home?” 


The boy told him it was beyond the bridge. “Then what are you 
doing out here, so late?” The boy shrugged, with open, unblinking 
eyes. 


“Do | know you?” he asked with a frown, as he took out a cigarette 
from under his sack and lit it with a match, and a shadow passed 
over the boy’s face with a sudden urge to bolt. 


The old man coughed and spat out phlegm. “No? Well, then 
perhaps my dog knows you.” 


Suddenly, he was no longer suspicious but concerned. “Is there 
someone out there to take care of you? To feed you, is there?” 


The boy shook his head. 


Outside the shack the dog sniffed the ground in circular patterns. 
The old man felt the boy’s arms in his craggy fingers and gave his 
head a vehement shake. “No, boy, you won't be spending the night 
out there. Don’t you see how cold it is for a mouse like you? Tell me, 
what should we do about your hunger? It seems to me you can use 
a hot meal.” Saying this, the old man laughed and slapped his 
swollen sweater pocket, boasting it was full of green notes, and the 
boy felt famished like he never had before. 


It happened then like it always happened. The old man hauled his 
body up, moaning and creaking, and beckoned to the boy to follow. 
The boy sprang to his feet and obeyed. 


They left the yard and headed to the Rampura bazaar with the dog 
leading them. Already the boy’s mouth was watering from the 
thought of meat. It was so hard to slow himself down, to keep behind 
the old man trundling like a broken cart. It was so hard to not run 
ahead to the kebab shop on the big pavement where they always 
went. 


Eventually they got there and he let himself go. He ravened the 
soft, succulent meat off the kebabs as the dog feasted on a heap of 
bones beneath a sewer pipe. 


The old man smoked and watched. 


“Now...you may be wondering,” he said loftily after a while, “why’s 
a dirty old man like me feeding you these tasty-tasty kebabs. So | tell 
you, boy. | may be dirty but I’ve got money.” He tapped his sweater 
pocket. “And I’m going to feed you good-good things, you hear? All 
the time.” He paused, leaned toward the boy, and added huskily, 
“We've got to get your arms strong, you hear? When the time 
comes, you've got to do something for me. Listening?” 


In the night, the heaps gave the impression of mountains, vast, 
dark, and mysterious. The dog wandered into their depths. The old 
man laid the boy a bed of burlap and nylon, with a pillow stuffed with 
polythene bags. The tarpaulin sagged at the roof. An oil lantern filled 
the shack with a wan yellow light. 


The old man coughed and said to the boy, “Tomorrow, | will teach 
you work.” 


“We pick syringes and shoppers,” the old man said. “Shoppers 
only white, and syringes whose needles are still intact, listening? We 
take them to the factory and get money in return, you hear?” 


The boy had heard it all a thousand times before, but he acted as 
if it were the first time. 


When he started working, though, he did it with such alacrity, and 
he and the dog glided up and down the heaps so effortlessly, that the 
old man couldn't stop laughing. 


“It seems like it’s your nature,” he remarked from his burlap bed, 
lazing there watching them do all the work. “It really seems like you 
were born to do it, boy.” 


He trusted the boy now, so he began to tell him things which he 
thought were wise. These “wisdoms’” of his were nothing new to the 
boy, but he acted as if they were. 


“When you own it, you own it for good,” the old man said aloud. 
“When you find something in the garbage, it’s yours forever. I’m 
saying that nobody is going to come to you and ask, ‘What you found 
there boy, what you found?’ No. If they cared for these things, they 
would never throw them out. That’s why | say, what you find in the 
garbage is a gift for you. Whether you want it or not, it’s a 
motherfucking gift. 


“But mind you,” he turned with real fear in his voice. “You never 
know what you’re going to find in the garbage. Oh, and you can’t 
unfind it. No way in hell. It’s going to be yours forever, boy. Nobody’s 
going to come to you and say, ‘Here boy, let me take it from you.’ No. 
If they cared for these things, they would never throw them out. And 
what's more, you can't get rid of the things you've picked. What I’m 
saying is this: There’s no garbage for the garbage, boy. Once you 
picked something up, you can't toss it out. Coz there is no ‘out’ for 
you, damn it, you are the out! Yes, it’s going to stick with you. Now, 
you could throw it away if you wished, but then some other day 
you're going to come across it again. Then you might ask yourself, 
do | know this thing or not? Then you're going to pick it up, or you're 
going to come across it again, listening?” 


The boy never did listen. 


In the morning the corporation trucks unloaded in the yard. The boy 
and the dog attacked fresh sliding garbage for syringes and 
shoppers and lots of other things. The boy always looked for worthy 
items hiding in the mixture of bazaar and hospital waste. When he 
found something, he took a pause and brought it close to his face 
and examined it. 


It was a talent he had. He found things. Somehow, these things 
changed when he picked them up, as they became his things. In the 
months that he had been visiting the old man, he had found an array 
of things. 


From the bazaar waste alone he'd found a wallet; a broken watch; 
an earpiece of a headphone with a magnet; a women’s ladybug hair 
clip; a rainbow-like Slinky, twisted out of shape; a P-cap, just a little 
unstitched; a burnt lamp; a picture frame; a phone case; a pair of 
long boots; crown caps; colored flacons; a cigarette lighter; and a 
host of other things. 


It was as though he was hungry for such things. Just as he was 
hungry for the kebabs of the pavement shop. Those kebabs, and 
indeed the old man himself, were also things he had found, things to 
be absorbed 


with the rapacity deserved by any worthy treasure. 


He absorbed the old man in the same way. He contemplated the 
twisted caverns of his big ears. He studied the engorged veins of his 
neck. For minutes on end he stared at his hands, at the swarms of 
tiny black brown dots on them. He looked with awe at how, in places, 
on his palms and fingers, the dots expanded into wider circles, 
sometimes opening inside even wider circles, so that they looked like 
eyes. 


Once the old man caught him goggling at his hands and grunted 
and said, “This is the first one | got, here.” He pointed to a fetid 
brown boil between his thumb and index finger. “When | was not so 
old | got a big needle go right through this spot. Oh, so damn painful 
it was. But it only hurt me then. Now it’s killing me.” 


“It’s killing you?” 


“It is,” the old man claimed proudly, adding pensively, “Not for a 
long time you have got me here, boy.” 


That evening at the pavement shop he reminded the boy, “I’m 
feeding you well now so that you'll get some arms because someday 


you're going to do something for me, listening?” and it so happened 
that the same night, the dog made the strangest discovery in the 
yard. 


Loitering among the heaps in the darkness, it came upon a human 
foot, and this prize discovery it dutifully brought back to the shack. 


The boy was asleep at the time, so it took it to the old man, who 
was awake but in a torpor. It was late in the night. The dog stole up 
slowly to the corner of the shack where the old man was lying on his 
burlap bed, and dropped the foot on one side of his pillow, just 
behind his head. When the old man shifted sides in his sleep, the 
swollen toes of the foot poked at his nostrils. His eyes opened at 
once, but it took him a couple of moments to realize what he was 
seeing. 


Surely, this big moldy foot belonged to some man like himself, who 
had been taken from the garbage after he was found dead, and 
chopped and carted out again to the garbage. The old man doubted 
at first if the object in front of his face was real at all. He thought it 
could be a vision, like the other terrible visions he’d been having 
lately. But this monstrous apparition was too close to be fake. He 
could almost feel it. Slowly and gingerly, he touched it, and found it 
cold and spongy. 


He sat up, shuddering; yet somehow he picked up the wretched 
thing in two fingers and, with a sick face, rolled his eyes all over it. 
He flinched when it slipped from his fingers into his lap. With an iron 
will, then, he grabbed it in his whole hand. The accursed thing stank 
of death. He held his breath in his lungs, pushed aside the tarpaulin, 
and with all his old man’s strength tossed it out into the darkness. 


When it was gone, he burst out, “Into the heaps you go, you 
damned thing, into the night you go! Now rot there, and don’t ever 
come back. Don't you ever, ever come back!” 


His yowling woke the boy up. “Butchers! Damn butchers!” 


His fever soared that night. The gruesome sores spidered forth to 
the rest of his hands and arms. This encounter with the human foot 


flipped his mind. 


After that night, he confined himself to the shack, where all day he 
twisted and moaned on the burlap sack. When he fell asleep, he 
dreamed about masked doctors with knives in their hands huddled 
around a gurney on which he lay pieced up but alive. He swerved 
out of such nightmares, and spent a while scrambling for his pieces, 
to put them back together. 


“I’m no longer fit to take these alone,” he said to the boy one day, 
pointing somberly to all the syringes he had gathered from the 
garbage. He was afraid of collapsing in some city lane, he said, and 
then if he were alone the corporation men would take him. He asked 
the boy to accompany him to the factory. 


The factory it turned out was nothing like the boy had imagined it 
to be. It did not have smelters or tall stacks issuing black smoke into 
the sky, like the real factories he had seen by the bridge on the Ravi. 
This one was simply a godown in the corner of a dim lane branching 
from the Rampura bazaar, a basement whose broken ventilators 
opened above ground and issued steam. 


A narrow flight of stairs led them down into the mist of burning 
plastic. In a square chamber metal drums with boiling water sat atop 
brick stoves along three charred walls. Syringes were being 
extracted from the sacks, and workers as young as the boy himself 
were sieving through them, tossing the good ones into the drums. 


The steam arising from these drums rolled out through the 
ventilators, which were the only source of light in the godown. 


Steam also gathered over the ceiling, cooling and falling down in 
drops. 


Along the fourth wall a row of sickly old men in dirty sweaters and 
stoles squatted in such a way that their feet projected from their 
dhotis. 


The old man watched them with spite, as if they were pirated 
versions of him made without his permission. All the smoke in the 


basement made him dizzy, too. Soon the pirated old men’s feet 
started to look rotten and swollen to him. 


“Put these in the sack and these in the drum,” a voice belonging to 
a portly man who called himself the boss, yelled out the orders, 
following which the workers and the boy separated the good 
syringes from the bad. 


“And those ones there,” said the boss, “chop, chop, chop.” 


The old man peered through the steam at the pirated feet, which 
were beginning to stagger and quiver. 


“Those ones there, cast them out. And these here, chop, chop, 
chop!” “Chop, chop, chop?” the old man mumbled after the boss. 
“Chop, chop, chop?” 


Then he scrunched up his eyes and looked minutely at his hands. 
The circles had widened. He looked up and saw that the pirated feet 
had paired up and grown eyes, and little mouths had opened on the 
toes that were singing, “Chop, chop, chop! Chop, chop, chop!” 


He shot to his feet, darted for the stairs, and clambered up, but as 
soon as he stepped out into the gully he spun like a top and fell. 
When he woke up, he remembered nothing. 


He was in his shack. He was cold. It was raining outside. Through 
a gap in the tarpaulin he could see a boy sitting on the ground, head 
on his knees. There was something in his hand that made a clicking 
sound. Time and again his little face lit up. 


The old man hauled himself to his feet. 


“Do | Know you?” he called out to the stranger. “Do | know you, 
boy?” 


The boy turned and gave him a strange look. 


He was a queer little thing, the old man thought. Oh, and what was 
he thinking, looking at him like that? 


The boy was hungry, but he wished to assure the old man that he 
was going to live. He did not feel the urge to bolt this time but to tell 
the old man who he was, and the whole story. 


But he thought, what’s the point of saying, “I’m your son, Abba!” 
when he’s not even going to remember it? 


He said instead, “I don’t think so.” 


When the rain stopped, the boy put the sack over his shoulder and 
left the yard with the dog. 


The dog led the way. They went across the city walking, cavorting, 
speeding to the shrine of Saint Ganj Baksh. They made stops at 
every big and small heap on their way. When he found something 
nice, the boy put it in his sack. 


There was no end to the litter in the city. It was outside shops and 
houses, at the corners of lanes, on the sides of roads, around 
gutters, below dumpsters — scattered, flying, lying on the 
pavements. 


They crossed the bridge and arrived at a great landfill called the 
Garbage Ground. Here the garbage was brought from all over the 
city. The place was like a mountain range with massifs big and small, 
round and flat, shifting shapes in the wind that blew over from the 
river. 


On one side of the landfill there stood a small shanty of bare 
bricks, which the two of them entered. 


A little girl shouted from inside, “He’s come, he’s come!” 


She was sitting on a tall dining chair with a threadbare seat. One 
of a set, perhaps. Her legs dangled on the sides of the chair, and 
both were bowed because of polio. 


Another girl, younger than the one on the chair, sat on the ground 
beside her. She had polio in her legs too, and she was clapping at 


the new entrants. 


Three more children, who were even younger, sat in a line on a 
cement mantelshelf. 


Two young women of eighteen or so sat on a straw mat below. 


An old woman lay on a wooden board fixed into the wall in front of 
a window that opened onto the landfill. 


One of the young women on the mat was tall and dark with long, 
oiled hair she was combing. The other, who was fat and round, was 
picking stones from a tray of rice. 


“Here you are,” the tall girl said. “Nawab of some place, aren't 
we?” The fat one gave the boy a snide look, and snorted. 


The old woman threw a weary glance at him from under her arm, 
which she was resting on her head. “Where have you been, little 
one?” 


“Here, all the time,” the boy answered tersely. 


“He’s been following the damned dog again,” the fat girl said. “He 
always does that. Two days, five days, ten days go by, and there’s 
no sign of him. Does he care for his mother and his poor sisters? Oh 
no, | should ask pardon from Allah for what | am saying. Why, why 
would he care for us?” 


“Just like his father,” said the mother in a breaking voice. “He 
would do that too. He’d go. He’d not tell me where. You were too 
little then, little one. Oh, what won’t | give for a sight of him again? 
Just once before | die | want to see him. | did love him.” She broke 
off, sobbing under her arm. 


She was dying. The doctors at the government hospital had said 
that her belly was going to grow bigger than it already was, and it 
was no use doing anything about it now except to keep draining it. It 
was full of water, and all that mass hung from it. The boy had seen 
this before in other people and all of them had died, too. It was 


nothing new. The people in the garbage were always sick and 
always dying of sickness. 


The boy went to a corner of the shanty and opened a cupboard, 
which was empty. 


“Where’s all the stuff?” he cried indignantly. 


“Where do you think it is?” the fat girl answered by holding up the 
rice tray. “Where do you think this food is coming from?” 


“Listen to him,” the tall girl scoffed. 


“Can't you keep the dog out of here?” The fat one pointed a finger 
at the dog, who grumbled. “This food here is coming from the trash 
money, it’s not growing on trees.” 


The boy was not fooled by their foxy talk. The tall one might have 
sold the stuff in the cupboard to give the money to her husband, who 
was always threatening to hang everybody if they didn’t pay for his 
injection. The fatso had to make deposits at the police station where 
her man was locked up for thieving. 


The boy knew about those goons. Sometimes they dragged him 
out of the shanty, took him to a remote corner of the Garbage 
Ground where nobody could see them, and beat him and took all his 
money. Even the barking of the dog didn’t stop them. 


“His father was the same, same,” the old mother went on in her 
own vein. “That dog knew him. It knows everything. It's known 
everything since the time we picked it from the big heap out there. It 
was just a little pup then. It saw us with big black eyes. It does have 
big black eyes like buttons, doesn't it? It kicked in my hands. It 
always did run after him. It loved him is what | think. Wherever he 
went, it went behind him. You were too little then, little one, but this 
dog, it knows.” 


The dog barked. 


“When are you going to forget about him, Amma?” the tall girl said. 
“He’s not coming back. When are you going to understand that?” 


“True,” the fat girl said with an air of finality. “He’s dead.” The boy 
glared at her with venom. 


He pitied his mother though. He wanted to tell her everything. | 
have to tell her what | know, he thought to himself, | have to take her 
to the yard, to the old man. He even felt his lips beginning to move, 
but then, as always, he was stopped by the thought of the old man’s 
money. 


The thief would take it. He had a big hand and he whipped it hard. 
His fists were so strong. They grabbed him by his collar and shook 
him. Then the world spun, and the dog cried — but what could it do 
to stop the man? No! He wouldn't utter a word. 


“What is the matter now, you don’t like what I’m saying?” the tall 
girl said in a probing way. “Where are you lost? What are you 
thinking?” “Is there something you need to tell us?” the fat girl asked. 
Her tone seemed to suggest that she could read his mind. “One sight 
of him...” the mother went on. 


“He’s always doing that,” the fat girl said, twisting her mouth. 
“Always cooking up things inside his little head. Always, it seems to 
me, he’s hiding things from us. Are you hiding things from us, boy?” 


The tall one stopped combing her hair, and thrust her head 
forward. “What is it you're hiding?” 


The boy said nothing but took a step toward the door. 


“?m going to get all that cooking-shooking out of his mind now,” 
the tall girl said. “I’m going to tell my man to set him right, just you 
watch. We'll see what he’s hiding then.” 


“Don't tell him!” the boy pleaded. The girl sneered. 
He took another step back. 
“Where do you think you're going now?” 


The fat girl put down the tray of rice and rolled up her sleeves. 


“Stop!” cried the tall one. 


The boy picked up his sack, turned on his heel, and dashed away 
— the dog was ahead of him. 


“Grab him!” the tall one yelled. “Squash him!” 


The boy ran as fast as he could, but it wasn’t fast enough. The fat 
girl had power and weight, and soon he felt her pull. She was on top 
of him then. He heard a clatter of chairs, a thump against the 
Cupboard, and a big thud, as though the whole world behind him was 
collapsing. 


It was difficult for him to be sure if he was being squashed to the 
ground by the weight or if the earth below him had yawned and he 
was being swallowed. 


He scrambled to rise again, and did. He was free all of a sudden. 
The fatso was crying. He saw the dog, and ran for it. He was chasing 
the dog. It was the dog now that led the way. 


A long run lay ahead of them across the slopes of the Garbage 
Ground. They were headed to a place beyond the farthest heaps, 
the ones next to the sun with those coruscating tops. It was hidden 
behind a thicket of trees and bushes adjacent to the bank of the 
river, and nobody could find them there. 


The dog knew the way. 


It was evening; a silent evening. The day had come and gone. This 
was another world. A red-brown blanket of light spread all over the 
Garbage Ground, and a steady breeze came rustling over from the 
river. The tops of the heaps fluttered in the air. 


“You never know what you're going to find in the garbage,” the old 
man had said, “and you can never unfind it. You can never toss is 
out. There’s no garbage for the garbage.” 


The boy had never understood his fears. He had picked all day, all 
week, and all the time. 


At present, he and the dog were inside a small, wooden hutch, 
which he had built for himself. It had shelves on all four sides and 
resembled a cupboard. He turned to the top shelf on the left which 
was not yet full, and it alone exhibited an array of marvels. 


He reached into the sack, took out the lighter and placed it in an 
empty slot on this shelf. The lighter glinted even in the shade of the 
hutch. 


Beside the lighter, in order: a trunkless elephant with mirrors over 
its black skin; a cracked vase with blue vines and white glaze on the 
brim; a radio with half an antenna; a framed picture of Mount 
Everest; matchboxes with pictures of guns and pistols; Mickey 
Mouse and the Pink Panther on keychains; a cigarette case with a 
mirror; a wallet with a button and a fake American Express card; a 
timepiece stuck at 11:41; a motherboard and hard disk; a golden- 
haired doll; a miniature charpoy bed; dinky cars; miniature wooden 
pots; garden trolls; crippled terra cotta animals; a pencil holder with 
empty refills of expensive pens; a_ stapler; two-thirds of a 
paperweight: purple bubbles in a clear glass ball; a battered World of 
Lego: armless workmen mending half a rail track; the neck of a 
crane hanging over a portion of a flyover; a blonde, one-eyed woman 
in a red bolero with a leash in her hand without a dog at its end; a 
bell of green grapes; a glass ashtray in the shape of an apple; a 
multicolored paper lei, stirring at the slightest puff of air that stole in 
through the chinks in the wooden walls. 


The boy extracted the second item from the sack and placed it on 
the top shelf at the right. It was the model of a human foot made of 
hard rubber, smudged with dirt and ink. It must have been a part of 
one of those rubber bodies which hang in the hospitals as 
demonstrations for the general public. 


The boy sat down on the floor of the hutch and wrapped his arms 
around his knees. The dog lay down by his side, and put its head on 
its paws. 


The objects on the shelves had been picked from heaps across 
the city, and the boy had looked to find them, because unlike the old 
man he was not afraid about what he might come upon in the 
garbage. He was, in fact, like an excavator who, when he discovered 
a long buried world, claimed it as his own and became its sole lord 
and owner until the rest of the world had found out about its 
existence. 


But with the objects in the hutch, nobody was ever going to find 
out about their existence. Nobody was ever going to even try to find 
out. 


In a moment the boy’s eyes closed, but he continued to feel the 
presence of the objects on the shelves. He heard the air whispering 
in though the gaps in the walls, and imagined the light turn orange. 
Eventually, he knew that it was time. 


Everything in the hutch had come alive. 


ZAKAULLAH 


It was the month of December in the year 1990. A rolling sea of 
thick, grey fog had submerged Suratwala. It had been years since 
the fog’s last visit and the village folk had forgotten about its 
paralyzing powers. It had come back as if to remind them. 


It hovered at each door to announce its arrival; crept along the 
bare, brown walls and stole around the corners; save for the dribble 
of water in the open drains and the squawks of the ducks warming 
their bellies on fresh sewerage, there was no other sound to be 
heard. 


In the middle of the village, at the main bazaar, dark figures 
loomed in a gritty cloud. In the sweep of the fog, heads and 
shoulders peaked and ebbed in a pointillist haze. 


A day had begun in Suratwala. Somewhere between the faded 
colors, blurred shapes and stray sounds, business had commenced 
in the bazaar. There was a drone which, as one paid attention to it, 
broke into distinct voices; and identities emerged and acquired 
human forms. 


Master Attaullah, a man who looked much older than his 66 years, 
appeared in the fog. 


He was small of stature, wearing a checkered coat, a beige 
worker’s cap, saleti pants and black boots; he walked in a slow, 
constant step, much like the fog. 


It was also like the fog, that on most days he appeared and 
disappeared around the corners, and dwarfed in the distance of the 
lanes and nobody heard him. 


Nobody had noticed even now that he wasn’t merely being his 
usual, silent self, but that he had an absorbed look on his face, 
indicative of something constant and irresolvable on his mind. 


The gazes of a shopkeeper and his helper boy followed his slow 
absentminded walk, and eventually the boy asked his boss, “Have 
you ever seen him being any different?” 


“No,” the boss replied. “Not him. He always wears that same coat, 
and that same cap. No, I’ve never seen him being any different. But | 
do see now that he’s getting on. Look at the way he’s walking, he’s 
not steady.” 


“| wonder how he puts on those big clothes,” the boy remarked, 
“and how he still manages to shave his face every day.” 


The shopkeeper grunted. 


“Poor old man. My kid was saying, ‘Abba, he can no longer write 
straight, and all the time he’s forgetting things. Sometimes he can’t 
locate what he’s written on the board. Sometimes he’s pointing at 
things not even there. He dozes off in his chair, and wakes up in a 
fuss. He lets us out too soon. He forgets what he already taught us, 
and teaches the same thing over and over.” The shopkeeper paused 
at this point, and said reflectively, “And | can assure you he was a 
fox of a man in his time. | remember those days when he used to 
teach us at school. He taught us thyorums of mathematics. He 
taught us about angles, I’m saying, and about lines and circles. He 
taught us all those potash and chilly peter experiments, and those 
laws of light. I’m talking about the experiments with the mirrors and 
pins. I’m talking about Newton, boy. | never understood math or 
science, but | swear to you, even | learnt a thing or two from this 
man. |, who have never learnt a thing in my whole damn life.” 


“But | bet,” the boy went on, “it does keep him warm, that coat. 
Maybe it’s hard to put it on; but it’s pretty cold out there, and it’s good 
that he’s wearing it.” 


“Look at him now,” the shopkeeper continued in his own vein. 
“He’s got nobody.” 


He sighed as he said that. 


Master Attaullah walked past his shop, and vanished into the fog. 


He was headed to the main building of The Hajveri Foundation, a 
private school run by his old friend, Nazir Anmed. 


Nazir had been the headmaster of the government school where 
Attaullah had served till his retirement at sixty. 


Nazir had retired a couple of years before him and set up The 
Hajveri Foundation in his old family home. Later, when Attaullah 
retired from the public school, Nazir had been quick to procure his 
services, for Attaullah was the most gifted and tireless pedagogue he 
had known in forty years of service. 


Back in the day, they used to say about Attaullah that he could 
teach a blind man how to perform the titrations and read the values 
of the vernier caliper. 


No doubt, there were slugs he had been able to push over the 
hard finishing lines of annual board examinations, and no-hopers he 
had been able to save from the doomed corner of some bazaar 
shop. 


By one way or the other — urging, encouraging, scolding — he 
had been able to drag them to a degree; and while some — like the 
shopkeeper at the store — might've lapsed, there was no count of 
boys he had “set right”, as he used to say, by putting them on the 
course to an educated life. 


Attaullah could do it all: physics, chemistry, mathematics, theory 
and experiments. It may be said he was a force of nature: a one man 
school within a school. And yet now on this foggy day in December, 
his dearest friend and greatest admirer, headmaster Nazir Ahmed, 
was going to fire him. 


It was a harrowing prospect that physically sickened the old 
principal. 


He gazed out of his window into the fog, anxiously shifting in his 
chair. 


He rehearsed and re-rehearsed the words he would be uttering 
momentarily, and nothing seemed to be coming out right. 


No doubt, had it been up to him, he would've averted the 
termination and worked something out. He had been doing the same 
for a while, as Attaullah’s performance continued to deteriorate. But 
Nazir Ahmed was not the owner of the foundation, and this was a 
delicate matter. His son’s father-in-law, a businessman in Lahore, 
was their prime investor. 


Nazir had had to realize that there were certain obligations, 
however displeasing to one’s nature, that one needed to meet in 
matters of family and business. 


It had been suggested to him that, maybe, this was where he 
should begin. 


He would say, “If it were in my hands, Atta...but the complaints are 
too many, and news goes around in our little town, you know. If I’m 
being honest with you, old fellow, | do see the merit in you taking a 
break. | mean for a little while, my friend. Some rest will do you no 
harm.” 


However, when he did put it that way, about fifteen minutes later, 
he was nevertheless surprised by the effect it had on Attaullah. The 
master took the news of his termination very calmly — too calmly. 
There was the first look of astonishment — the slight parting of the 
lips, the gentle rise of the eyebrows, the narrowing of the pupils — 
but it did not last long. 


Nazir Anmed examined him minutely, expecting and even hoping 
for protest, but none was forthcoming. Attaullah was silent, and Nazir 
felt the worse for it. 


“Have a cigarette, Attaullah, for old times’ sake,” he said, passing 
a box of Gold Leafs to the master, who took one languidly. 


“How're you feeling? Do you visit the doctor sometimes? You look 
tired. Now that I’m paying attention to you, you look pale to me. Do 
you sleep well? Do you eat on time? | keep telling them that 


Attaullah’s strong as an ox. He'll bounce back, that old horse. | have 
no doubt about that, Atta. You know me. | mean what | say.” 


Attaullah kept gazing into the puffs of smoke that rose above 
them. Nazir’s enthusiasm ebbed. The master’s irresponsiveness 
sapped him. It was as though he were talking to a man to whom the 
day-to-day routine of life had ceased to matter. 


And nobody knew better than Nazir how in the old days Attaullah 
had been the opposite. Back then, if he were to take up a task, he 
would be consumed by it. If he were charged, for instance, to acquire 
books for the library, or procure equipment for the laboratories, or 
allot extra hours to work with the slackers and list toppers, his single- 
minded devotion would verge on obsession. 


It was good, Nazir thought wistfully, it was good when he was 
possessed in that way, for whatever possessed him now was dark 
and unknown, a disease that ate him inside but never symptomized 
enough to be diagnosed. 


Imagining how Attaullah spent his long, lonely days at home had 
always been an intolerable ask for Nazir Anmed. He often saw his 
shadow on the empty doors and windows of his house, where 
probably he could still hear voices from the days gone by. He 
pictured him in the moment of following a whisper, a rustle around 
the corner or even a call. Nazir couldn't hold the image for too long. 


It was with a sigh of relief, initially, that he welcomed the call of the 
azaan as it broke the silence of his office, but then it hit him the next 
moment that the situation with Attaullah was going to complicate 
even further now. 


How about that, he thought to himself. It’s as if even Allah intends 
to take our conversation to where | don’t want it to go. 


Every vibration of Maulvi Muhammed ljaz’s voice, as it sprang 
through the sky, invoked a memory but there was only one among 
these memories that Nazir truly feared. 


He breathed in its name, and he breathed it out. 


It wielded a pull that tore a hole in his conscience. Zakaullah! 


It was an old habit of these men, inculcated by their parents, that 
they would not speak while the call to Allah’s house was being 
recited at the mosque. But now silence threatened other perils; they 
could not help but slide into unpleasant memories and difficult 
contemplations. 


It seemed like a long time ago to Nazir Ahmed, but it was only a 
few years back that Maulvi Muhammed ljaz had been a nobody; not 
even a maulvi, but a Qari: a reader from the Quran. Qari Muhammed 
Ijaz, who went from door to door to teach the village children how to 
read the verses. Otherwise he was an illiterate and a most ordinary 
man to look at; with a hobble in his leg and a squint in his eyes he 
seemed utterly innocuous. But that was before weapons came to 
Suratwala. 


People like the headmaster and his friend Attaullah never knew 
how and where the weapons came from. As they did, however, they 
brought along certain presences: shadows to carry them into the 
dusk at Maghreb, the wee hours of the morning after Fajr, and the 
noons before Friday prayers. 


The presences and weapons multiplied like a fast, aggressive 
disease. 


Maulvi Muhammed ljaz acquired, under the patronage of the 
political head of the ruling family of Suratwala, the headship of the 
old mosque in the bazaar; in a couple of years he saw it expanded 
and annexed with a godown, where all the weapons and presences 
found their perch. 


In the manner of countless towns in the Punjab, Suratwala 
became a hotbed of Jihadi recruitment. America’s war with Russia 
was cold elsewhere, but it was hot here. Four new towers were 
added to the mosque in the bazaar, and each had an octet of 
loudspeakers for the sermons to call on the young men to wage war. 
Nazir Ahmed remembered how the cricket ground of the public 
school had been politically confiscated to build a second and even 


bigger mosque, with a vast and open compound to surround it. 
Maulvi |jaz’s voice now boomed and boomeranged in the marble 
walls of that compound before it issued into the bazaars, lanes, 
gullies and fields. 


“| see boys I’ve never seen in my life in that compound,” said 
Janab Feroze, the Urdu teacher at the public school, and an old 
colleague of Nazir and Atta. “They’re little boys, Headmaster sahib. 
Not even their beards have sprouted yet. They’re coming from all 
over Punjab to seek Maulvi sahib’s guidance. They call him 
Rehmatullah Alai he.” Janab 


Feroze uttered the Arabic suffix that had been added to Maulvi 
sahib’s name, to mean the mercy of Allah was upon him. 


Janab Feroze was a poet, and as his conversation with Nazir 
Ahmed inevitably veered to the topic of Attaullah, as if to blunt the 
edges of reality he started to speak in metaphors, and said, “A storm 
had risen, Headmaster sahib. Atta did not see it. He slept, while it 
raged. Or maybe he was too busy doing science experiments. The 
deck was caving in and he still thought life was sailing smoothly. 
When he woke up, the devastation was complete. | believe he’s 
been stumbling through the shipwreck ever since, looking through 
the pieces.” 


Nazir Ahmed had often wondered when exactly Zakaullah’s hand 
had slipped from the firm, unwavering grip of Master Attaullah. He 
had asked himself that question a hundred times and never found 
the answer. And yet, if he had asked Attaullah once, he would’ve 
known. The answer was fog. 


It was the fog that took Zakaullah. 


Somewhere in the stream of events Attaullah saw Zaka in the 
company of Maulvi ljaz’s boys; he reprimanded him; there was a 
quarrel between father and son; the mother cried and pleaded to 
bring it to an end. 


Attaullah was adamant that, in the manner of the slackers and no- 
hopers whom he had been able to “set right,” he would be able to set 


Zakaullah right with a long hard talk. Yes, that was it, that was it! He 
needed to sit the boy down and put some sense into his head. 


Attaullah did not know it then but over the span of a single night 
clear days can dissipate, and fog can take over the whole world. 


It was morning, but in part it was still night when he woke to the 
clang of metal. For the briefest of moments he had a premonition. 


He drew aside the curtain on his bedside window, and peered out 
through the gap. A shape emerged gradually; a pickup was parked 
at the mouth of their lane. He could see its rear. 


In quick succession, he heard metallic noises. First a metal chain 
dragged on a metal surface; then the pickup’s tailgate lowered with a 
creak; then the dull engine growled and sputtered to start up. 


Attaullah made out in the fog the broad-shouldered figure of 
Zakaullah hopping into the pickup’s bed without a moment's 
hesitation. 


He ran out into the street. He ran after the pickup, but it was too 
far into the fog. He returned home barefoot, breathless; out of his 
wits, and he never recovered. 


The azaan had come to an end, and Nazir Ahmed had found 
something to say. He could no longer look Attaullah in the eye, 
however, after what he had done. He tipped his gaze down to a spot 
beneath the table, and started to talk. 


He spoke to himself, not the master. 


He spoke without break, and without looking up. He spoke with the 
intention of distracting Attaullah. He talked about the news; the city; 
the new furniture they intended to purchase for the classrooms; the 
fair at the shrine, which was smaller that year. He recalled how grand 
it used to be when they were boys. He made a full circle, before 
returning to the school. 


The school was what he could talk about for the longest time, it 
seemed; after all, he had forty years of experience. 


He talked about the new school. He told Attaullah of his son’s idea 
of including a laboratory, which was an area where Attaullah could 
offer them some ideas. “I don’t need to tell you this, but you’re 
always welcome here, Atta. In fact, do keep coming, old friend.” He 
paused, still looking down. “It gets quite lonely around here, 
sometimes. | mean, all | have to do is sit here, and stare at the walls. 
My son looks after the business. | told you, I’m just the face of this 
place. It’s not like the old days.” Suddenly, Nazir lost himself in a 
reverie, and so complete was his distraction that he failed to notice 
the movement across the table of Attaullah getting up. 


“You will come see me every day, won’t you?” the headmaster 
went on. “Well, do come whenever you feel like it. | want you to 
come, Atta. | mean, | look forward to it. We can talk, you know. You 
will come, won't you, Atta? Attaullan?” 


He gazed up, then gazed around. The room was empty. The door 
that opened to the road was empty too. 


He turned and peered out through the window. Just for a moment, 
perhaps, he caught a glimpse of the master: the small stature, the 
cap and coat. 


It was a faint smear on the fog, which dissolved into nothingness. 
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